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NEWS FROM CHINA, 


In the absence of direct advices or official despatches from the Far East, the 
following Correspondence may possess some interest for the Public ; and espe- 
cially for such persons as have fathers, husbands, sons, brothers, or cousins 
attached to the Chinese Expedition. Of the genuineness of the letters there 
can be no doubt: the parties are all known to us, and if necessary, we could 
swear to the handwriting. But the internal evidence will satisfy any compe- 
tent judge who knows any thing, by books or travel, of the C ‘olestial E Mpire. 
No corrections have been attempted, whether in style or in the orthography 
(for example, Morfius for Morpheus, and Romus for Remus, in No. I1.), and 
the only suppressions are of real names, and a few domestic particulars too 
private for the public. — Editor. 


No. I. 
To Mr. Abel Dottin, Grocer, Manchester. 


Dear Brother, 

In spite of differings and [inust say hashness on some points you will 
be delighted to hear | have at jast got a letter from dear Gus. How 
itcame Ido not quite know, but a most gratifying one to maternal 
feclings and IT should hope to others, however some peoples prognostiti- 
cations are proved to be in the wrong. But Lam not going to triumph 
over any one, tho if I did motherly joy might be my excuse, for her 
pride will rise up when a beloved son turns out such as to justify my 
fondest hopes and do honour to her system of bringing up. That 
repays for all. Nobody knows the sacrifices I have gone thro for his 
sake, indeed such as nothing would reconcile to, except the reflection 
it was all for his dear we fare, whatever others might think to the con- 
trary. Ihave pinched myself in many ways both inside and out, 
and even more than prudence or health dictated, or even keeping up 
appearances, but a mother like a pelican of the wilderness will go 
shabby centeel or any thing fora beloved child. For of course his 
outfitting came very heavy, and I had to part with the Japan buffet 
and all my beautiful old chaney to make him fit for the Celestial Em- 
pire. Not to name all his little desideratums which at such a time 
I could not grudge or refuse any thing he set his heart on to an only 
departing son for a foreign land. As is more than some people per- 
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haps will simpathise with, but uncles an’t mothers. Indeed his goold 
wat pana other ire k ra ks ran vy ithe Ove! th in under youl kind thirty 
) und. Thenwhat with bullock trunks and regime ntals and otheritems 
| 


esides chains and trinkets ft bartel with the ni itives, came to a pretty 


penny, so as obligs d me to sell out of my long annuiti sand has sadly 
SCTII pt doaona w imeome. However I am now re parc for all my 
efforts and privations, and only my due and a proper reward for my 
own sagacity and foresight in putting my dear Gus in a line of lite 
al ted to bis uncommon cleverness, some peop le LT know thought 
otherwise, but in common justice ought to acknowledge | always pre- 
dicted mv son would be a shining character. Those were my very 
words, i they have literally eome as true as if T had been a fortune- 
tell sipsy. So much for cultivating genius, and which you'll ex- 


cuse mv saving, the mother it spriags from must natur ally know more 
about than even the best of uncles. Indeed vou know vourself, to be 
eandid, Lalways said he was a genius out of the common way, and 
rst to putit into his head. And now I have reason to be 


“ 
—_ 
f 


thankful that I never thwarted him, as some people wished, but always 

him have his own wav in every thing, and the consequence ts, in- 
stead of his being a plod ling tr vdeonn in, or a low machaniihe, my 
Aucustus has disting Pull ished himself as a shining character, and for 
what we know may be at this very moment a colonel, a reneral, ora 
plenipenitentiary.  LEvery bodies nevies do not get up to that! As tor 
hmself, poor feilow, whatever other people may have said or done agin 
him, it is plain he harbours no malice or anymosity, or he wouldn’t 
OAC SO rl od-humoured about your pict ul. But he alwavs was ot a 


forgiving disposition, bless him, ‘and a generous nature be sides, and no 
doubt when he comes back will bring heaps of foreign presents for all 
his trends and relatives, kor my own part I] seem to see the house 
turned tito a pertect British Museum, what with great porcelain jars, 
and little tiny shoes, and bows and arrows, and the frightfullest staring 
idols. And the Chinese make the most beautiful carved ivory fans. 


Sol need not grudge the Japan buffet and the old chiney,—and hi 
stead of going shabby gentecl, who knows but I mav some day go to 
routes and parties, ina rich filial silk, and be fetehed home with a 
splendid iluminated lantern? But those are pictures some people 


won tor can’t enter into. so I ss iyno more, But it stands to reason 
Ole s Sister must sure iV ore Heet more credit on him prope rly consulting 
ippearances according to her rank im lite, and handsomely dressed and 
set olf aSil s Had | just Wi ‘d out of the Box sk ot Be auty, than if she 


had just come out of Mis. Rand e's Domestic Cookerv—which is too 
Olten the case, ; 

l enclose dear Gussy’s letter of which I hope you will take religious 
care of, and not tile into holes lke a common trumpery business 
letter as some in trade are too apt. Some sentences read oddish, but 
vou must not be set agin it bv his stwle, which to be sure ought not to be 
exactly like other people's who have no shining parts. At any rate, it 
shows uncommon cleverness and a good heart. I don’t mind owning I 
enjoyed a good ery over those infantile Chinese fondlings, and then 
that savage beast! But some people are of more untender natures, 
not having had any family of their own, How would you like your 
Gus if you had one to be shot aud peppered at by a set of long pig- 
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tailed savages, contrary to all laws human and divine, as if he was no 
better than a preserved pheasant or a poached hare? I do hope the 
wretches will be well civilized for it with a broadside! But what can 
one expect from such wicked heathens? | only hepe he won't be 
tempted ashore among them, but he’s very venturesome, for if they 
once catch my dear Gus near any of their nasty Joss houses they 
idolize him as sure as fate! 

A full sheet compels to conclude with my love—with which your 
nevy if he was here would unite—but alas there’s oceans between. 
Lord preserve him from that and all other perils by sea and land, not 
forgetting the barbarous inhabitants of China and Tartarus!) With 
which T remain, dear Brother, 

Your affectionate Sister, 
Jemima Bunge, 
Wisbech, 13 October. 


No. Il. 
Dear Mother, 


Since my last from the Cape,* I suppose you have been in a regular 


slow fever of maternal solicitude to hear of my arrival among the Man- 
darines—enquiring at every Tea Warehouse and Crocker y shop whether 
they have heard any thing from Canton, and expecting twelve general 
posts aday, and twenty particular ones with a letter from “ my son in 
China.” 

Well, here it is at last, warranted oriental, and if it don’t go thro’ the 
parish like the Asiatic Cholera I know nothing about letters from sons 


in foreign parts. Of course Mrs, Dewdny will have the first reading of 


it and Mrs, Spooner the last, as she always has of her own novelties in 
her Circulating Library. [think IT see her with her hands flapping up 
and down, and hear her cluc ‘king with her tongue and saying, 

‘© Well—dear me—I never! To think of Mister Gustavus being 
where all the tea comes from——By the by, Mrs. B., you don't want 
any real Howqua?—-and the ladies can’t walk for their little shoes— 

Captain Pidding’s you know-—well, T'Il order Lord Jocelyn—in catty 
packages, you see, ma’am—for the Library—and_ so Mister Gustavus 
really is at Kang Tong —did you ever read Letters from the Dead to 
the Living—well I never !—dear me! 

However, here I am—knocking about in the Chinese waters, not 
black or green though, as Mrs. Spooner would suppose, but decidedly 
vellow. Just fanc y an ocean of pea-soup, such as you used to make at 
home and then talk of throwing it over the house, —quite as thick and 
of the same colour, with lots of weeds floating shout in it like the 
mint, but whole instead of crumbled—in short, so like the real thing 
that I was spoon enough to taste it; and really it might pass for work- 
house pea-soup, only salted with rethe ra heavy hand. 

Well, after soup, fish—and what do you think of square miles of 
it, as we neared the land,—whole shoals, big and little, from sprats up 
to porpuses, with strange sorts never seen “before, all floating on the 
surface belly upwards, just like old Parkington’s carp when somebody 
had hocussed them with Cockulus Indicus. 





* This letter never reached its destination. 
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However this time it was that old buffer Commissioner Lin who had 
poisoncd all the finny and sealy tribes by throwing such lots of opium 
into the river at Canton, Even the g ulls were affected by it, from 
feed ing on the small try, and sat ree king on the waves dead asleep. So 
the drug really must. be as diliterious as the Quakers said it is—even it 
we had not come across a more striking proof it, name ly a man of war's 
launch with a middy and twelve hands in her, all as fast as tops and as 
hard to be waked up as Dr. W alts’s sluggard. Luckily there was 
oceans of cold pre i at hand, and didn't we give it the In, as Dibdin Says 
with the gravy, which at last brought them to their senses, When it ¢ ap- 
peared that hearing so much talk about opium, and finding a package 
of it adritt, they had chawed a little out of curiosity, which being an 
overdose had sent them all into the land of Nod. On comparing 
notes they had been drifting about three whole days and nights in the 
arms of Mortius. We got some capital yarns out of them, telling 
them dreams, turn and turn about, and the middy’ s was, that he had 
been down in Bedfordshire a week of wet Sundays, and dozing all the 
time as fastas a church in the family pew. 

Poor fellows! it was lucky we picked them up, before falling into 
the power of the pigtails instead of the ninetails—for they had two 
dozen a piece on rejoining their ship, but one of them an old deep 
file took another dose of the — beforehand, and so was flogged in 
his sleep, they say, without feeling it, which if true, beats somambu- 
lism by long » chalks. 

Well, ie: next morning the watch reported that the ship was sur- 
rounded with floating spars and timbers, some being black and charred, 
trom which we concluded either that some ship had been accidentally 
bunt and blown up or else that hostilities had begun with the Chinese, 
and which proved to be the fact. One ot our eun-brigs had had a 

ush the day before with a fleet of mandarin boats, and of course 
beat them into fits inno time; but with consequences rather imconve- 
nicht to the winners. You know we have in the river Thames a floating 
Chapel and a tloating Infirmary but what do you think of a floating 
bi Undine a spital : 

Hlowever it’s fact; and here’s the way of it, up and down. The 
Chinese towns are very popuious so much so that there isn’t room for 
halt the mbhabitants on dry land, and accordingly hundreds and thou- 
sands of families live, where you wouldn't, namely on the water, in 
regular swimming houses, with no ground floors. This arrangement 
of course pre vents the rising generation trom playing as ours does 
about the streets, so they play about the deck instead, which being 
wet and slippery it often happens that some of them, especially what 
vou call the little toddles, plump overboard, and would be drowned but 
for a great empty ealibash that their mothers tie to their backs, and 
which acting like a cork jacket keeps the dear little ducklings afloat, 

ii their industrious parents are at leisure to haul them out with a long 

bout hook. An operation they never hurry themselves about knowing 

darlings are perfectly safe, as well as doing their own washing, while 

the young uns trom the same sense of sec urity are tar from particular 

about : ir footung, but drop in and float about as if they were paid for 
dou , like the aguatic actors at Sadler's Wells. 

Ww. i you see when the mandaria boats bore down on the gun-brig 
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she began to fire away like blazes, rizht and left, and one or two of the 
random balls falling among the floating houses, the proprietors consi- 
dered it as a notice to quit, and away they went helter skelter—sove 
qui pen, which is the French for devil take the hindermost, some up 
the river and some into the canals,—whole Water Lanes and Rivet 
Terraces moving off in double quick, with such screaming and howling, 
they say, as never was heard. In such a skurry the juveniles got 
knocked overboard, poor things, like fun, some of the unpleasant or 
snubbed children in large families perhaps getting a kick on purpose, 
however in they went, plump after plump, like trogs, frightened into a 
pond,—the brig all the while kicking up a regular smother, and chatter- 
ing away like thunder as long as she could vet an answer, and rather 
longer. At last she stopped firing, and the smoke clearing off lo and 
behold there was not a mandarin boat in sight—the swimming town 
had gone into the country, and all round the ship the sea was alive with 
little Chineses brought down by the ebb tide, all fHoating about with their 
lile-preservers, and screaming like sea-gulls for their absent fathers 
and mothers. 

As common humanity required they were all picked up and taken 
aboard the brig, one hundred and sixty four in all, froma year upwards, 
and after a little warm grog apiece which some took naturally and 
others quite the reverse, the captain sent them all off in the gig and the 
cutter, with a white ensign to each boat. Not that the Chinese would 
mind firing ona flag of truce, which they did so unmercifully that the 
officers in charge out of humanity gave orders to pull round, and 
brought all the little innocents aboard again, as well as some s!x or 
seven more which they had picked up in their passage. Well, when 
Captain saw them all come back on his hands, he looked at them 
they say, like an ogre, for he thought the barbarians had contrived it 
on purpose, to prevent his fighting his ship, and he swore, so soon as 
the flood made, he would heave the brats overboard every cherud, and 
let them tide back again. But when the time come, being a family 
man himself, his heart always misgave,—so the children remained 
aboard,—and there was Her Majesty's gunbiig the —— turned into a 
regular Foundling Hospital. 

By good luck our commander took me with him on a visit to the 
brig, and sure enough she was literally swarming with little flat-faced 
Chinese, some put to bed 3 and 4 ina hammock, and the rest sprawl- 
ing about the decks, each looked after by a strapping he-nursemaid 
six foot high,—the carpenter's nurseling excepted, which being called 
off to a job he had tied by the leg to a ring bolt. And oh thinks [ if 
my dear motherly mother, could but see the boatswain !—a great red- 
faced monster and almost as hairy as the beast that suckled Romulus 
and Romus, a sitting on a carronade, with a brown foundling on each 
knee, one getting up a squall and the other sick, from being tried with 
a soft quid of tobacco, because it couldn't manage hard biscuit ! And 
then the noise !—for at least half of the children were screeching like 
parakeets,¢I don’t think for want of toys for one had a marlmspike, 
and another the tarbrush, and another an old swab, but by degrees 
the, whole kit of innocents on deck had set up their pipes as if King 
Herod had got among them—and nobody knew why. Some thought 
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it was at the black cook, and others said the Newfoundland dog——how- 
ever the secret came out at fast. 
Forward there!” sings out the first leftenant, ‘‘ what is that 


*. 








noise ¢ 

. \ hy then, if vou please sir,” says the coxon, ‘it’s all along of the 
ship's monke y. He's got so infarnal jealous of our nussin and fondlin 
the Chinee babbies that he’s ere pt round on the sly and give ‘em alla 
ee a piece ”” 

What became of the interesting Foundlings afterwards, I don’t 
know toace rtainty, our ship be me orde red off the same dav to proceed 
up the river; but somebody said, that the captain exe hanged the 
whole boiling for the Ne wfoundland dog, which had somehow been in- 
veigled on shore by the Chinese. 

As yet our ship had never fired a gun except by way of salute. In 

going up the river, a few shot had bee n aimed at us which our com- 
= tinder wouldn't condescend to answer. Our fellows have indeed the 
greatest contempt for the Chinese batteries which they call their piany 
forts. At last we got liberty to return their complime nts, and I de- 
termined to have a shy at the pigtails, so 1 had a gun run out forward, 
took aim at a Joss-house, and fired it off with my own hand, —bang ! 
whiz! and away flew the ball howling throughthe air. Where it went 
or what mischief it did I have no notion; "but after watching a mi- 
nute the captain sings out, 

* Who laid that gun ?” 

“1 did, rid - was my rep ly. 

““Mr. Budge,” savs he, ‘* you will be a shining character.” 

“7 hope, sir, ne shall.’ 

None of us have vet been allowed to land, but we hope soon to have 
a spree on shore. Some of the fellows in the gun-brig have been into 
the country and had a famous lark. Such cockshying at the China 
jars! Such chevying after the natives for their tails! and finishing off 
with a row ina Joss house, which they set fire to, after dragging out 
the Idol, a regular old Guy, and running him up, Jack Ketch fashion, 
to the bough of a tree. If that does not convert the pagans I don’t 
know what will! 

Some day Ll suppose it will be our turn to have a set-to with the 
war junks, or an army battle ashore, in which case unless he gets 
knocked into the Tiger’s Mouth, or is c hopped in two by a two- handed 
sword, or has a wriegle like an eel, or an ugly sort of three-pronged 
spear, there is a chance of Mr. Gustavus covering himself with glory, 
as well as coming in for part of the swag. One of the middies of the 
gun-brig told me, that he had for his own share fourteen tails, three 
pair of chopsticks, a beautiful ivory fan, carved as delicate as Brussels 
lace, two rattan shields, a fighting quail, three odd women’s shoes, a 
state parasol, and a Sup rb lantern! No bad lot. and s says you wouldn't 
the lantern look well in our passage at home, I should s say Hall, and 
lighted up with gas. 

In the mean time our jacks and jollies are full of the best spirit, 
and only want a chance to slaughter the Chinamen like pigs. And 

sarve ‘em right, they say, for calling Her Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria a Barbarian E ‘ye—be ‘sides w hich, thev have a notion of their own, 
that the war is intended to force the Chinese to smoke and chew ‘backy 
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instead of opium, and therefore a very just and legitimate business, 
and even of a friendly character. Be that as it may the natives do 
not seem to relish the sport. It’s a very good vame as the hoop said 
to the stick, only I get all the licks. 

But it is time to belay. Tell uncle Abel, with my duty to him, he 
may cut off his queue as soon as he likes, for I'll send him one, six 
times as thick, and twelve times as long, if I kill a mandarin on pur- 
pose. Likewise a Swan-pan, being quite in his line. Cousin Rouzel 
may depend on a Tung-lo to charm his bees with; and Susan shall 
have a pair of ladies’ shoes almost too small for this world. As for 
yourself you would not object I dare say to a Pow-kwa—some of the 
swell mandarins by the way are first chop dandies, with splendid satin 
pelisses and silk petticoats that would make up easily into gowns—a 
Chin-tow of course, and maybe you would like a Kang. You have 
ouly to say which you would prefer, and it shall come by the first ship 
and no mistake. [| should like to see you ina Kew / 

With love and duty to yourself, and remembrances to all friends 
and relatives, 

Iam, 
Dear Mother, 
Your affectionate Son, 
Aucustus Bunce. 

P.S. Since the above a wative-boat has come alongside and I’ve 
done a little barter. One of my rings for a fishing cormorant, and the 
amethyst brooch for a regular game cricket. 


No. IIL. 
To Mrs. Budge, Wisbech. 


Dear Sister, 

Tus is to acnollige your faver of the 13th currant includin one from 
my Nevy. And am sorry to observe he have put no Date to it which 
is neglectin what I eall one of the three correspondin W’s,—namely 
When Where and What. 

As for you and me difering its what we always did and always shall do 
like the 2 sides of an Account. Becos why whatever you place to Credit 
on one Side I set down Per Contra. For exampel what you call propper 
sperit I call impudence and what you considder grenerosity I consider ex- 
travigance. Thats how we don't ballance. ‘Time will show whose Itums 
was the correctest, yours or Some Peoples, a Firm | Know as well as if 
their Names & Addresses was in the Directry & not many doors off from 
my own. But its early days to say Im no Profit afore knowing more of 
the returns And for all that apears as yet you may have a bad Speck in 
your Sun. 

As such I am sorry to hear of your Sellin out Stock & narrowin your 
Incum, partickly as it was under 150 afore, & so no savin as to the Pax. 
Also your pinchin Yourself in Your vittles, & in course narrowin your 
Figger, in that way too, which is more then I would for any dear Gus in 
the world. But as you say I cant feel like a Muther & am glad I cant. 
I am neather so soft in the Hed nor so tender brested, like the Pellican 
you rite of & which I take it must be some sort of forin Goose, to go 
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Shylockin a pound of flesh from my own buzum to satisfy extravigant 
bills. And that such is the case is proved by your own ‘Entries as to 
uniforms and trinkits and so forth, whereby my thirty Pound have gone 
it appears for Dux and Drakes instead of buying his Sextons and Squad- 
rons and nortical Instruments. What bisness has a yung fellow jist 
startin in life with little desideratums? There was no such things in 
my tune—no nor bullocks trunks nayther, ony elefants. So in course 
thats a sham entrv. Praps insted of a goold snuff box to match his 
repeter, Or praps for a dandifide sute of Close, to wear turn 
about with his en for the last time I had the pleasure, my 
Nevy reminded me a good deal of a Monky. Which reminds me 
if you want his wl r in his absence, there’s the very moral of him, in 
old Snitch’s the tailer’s winder, drawn and cullerd at full lenth, as a 
sample of the last ally mode. I mean the one a switching a little refined 
lickerish boot, as no man with a grate Toe could get his foot into. He's 
the very immage! Now in my yunger days a respectabel yuth was content 
with a decent coat and hat, and provided he could go into church with a 
clean shirt, well blackt Boots, and a pair of unholy gloves. But them 
was plain ‘ Johns, not de ar Gusses. As to his goold W atch its like his 
impudence when his Uncle have gone thro life with a Pinch back—and 
whats more never had a Watch at “all till tive an twenty. The Cock was 
my Crownometer. Four in summer and six in winter from years end to 
years end. But I supose erly risin was none of my Nevy’ s habbits and 
till 12 or Lhe would have been letting himself down by getting up. The 
later the genteeler,—and I have he rd of one fashonable riligius lady 1 m 
Lonnon who always got up singing the Evening Hym. However thats 
your way of bringin up, namely to give a sun his own way inl every 
thing, whic h bei ‘Inge a very take it esy stile of edie rating to my mind hardly 
justifies a Parent in braggin of it so much as she do j in your letter. It 
wouk 1 have been be ‘tter praps to have thwarted a little more, for all his 
lively parts. My tlebit Horse in the Spring cart is much such a Genus, 
with a remarkable tallent for Kickin, and not unclever at backin, and an 
uncommon quickness at running away. But I dont give him his Hed for 
all that. He would soon be dis tributing orders at rong doors if I did. 
Rut says you dear Gus isn’t ment for a plod ling iendioumme, He's to be & 
shining caracter, as to which it seam to me, from the letter, my Nev 
cannon bullet went nowheres watever, and the Captin only intended to 
say he'd be such a shining caracter as a mackrel, when its good for 
nuthinge. 

As to his Corrispondance, not having your advantige of a bord- 
ing Skool edication, I am no judge of stiles, how genuses ort to 
rite or not, but it do seem to me, from my own pickings up about 
the streets that he have much the same flas hes of Fancy as the 
littel dirty ragged rymey that inquire arter perfectly strange gen- 
telmens muthers, and if so be they have parted with their mangles. Still 
to give the Devil his do, as the saying is, there is parts of his letter not 
so much amiss. The Yellow See reads almost like filosofy—and the 
Opuim bisness sounds correct, aud so does the Chiney Ortins, tho I 
cant weep over them being as you say a Batcheler, and therefore all the 
children I havent got are to be chuckt in my teeth. The same, of your 
own picter of yourself, which not being a Female, I cant fancy myse lf 
into, any more then you can into my inwizible green and drab shorts. 
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All I can say is I hope I may live to see it, Lantern and all, and dear 
Gus a ridin arter you on an Elefant, like a nabob, or a Mandarin, which 
reminds of his libberty taken with my tie. As to cuttin it off praps I 
may, to leave as a legacy. In the mean while he may keep his Shan 
Pan to fry his own fish in. If he had been reely solicitus to please, a 
pair of them noddin figures, such as stands in some grocer’s shop winders, 
would have been a more likely and nateral present. 

I think now I have answered every pint in your faver: and have only 
one thing to add namely trade is dredful flat, and money uncommon 
scarse ond tite every where, which I mention in case that you or my 
nevy may not look to me for the needful in why dilemmy as is far from 
unprobable. I have no more thirty pounds to give away: and as to 
lendin on lone, of course it will be expected without sekurity from a 

Nateral Unkle, whereas the Unnateral ones always get something or 
athes if its ony a flat irun for their advances. 

With which I remane 
Dear Sister 
Your loving Bruther. 
Ase. Dortin. 
Manchester. 
October the 26th, 18-42. 
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By Laman Brancuann, Esa. 


3.—PERSONS WHO ** KNOW ALL ABOUT IT.” 


Wuewn people draw their chairs close to the fender, stir the fire 
vigorously, rub their hands upon their knees, assume a look of com- 
pla cent sagacity, and proceed to open up a long story with the confi- 
dential remark that they are going to tell us “ all about it,” they often- 
times remind us—dull companions though they be—of that outrageous 
and incomprehensib! e piece of drollery of Foote’ s, which the wise reader 
who loves genuine nonsense never furgets: — 

“ So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage to make an apple-pie, 
and who should be coming down the strect but a great she-bear 
and popp’d her head into the shop. What, no soap ?—So he died ; 
and she very imprudently married the barber. And there were pre- 
sent the Joblilies, and the Garruyillies, and the Piccalilies, and the 
creat Panjandrum himself with the little round button at top; and 
they all fell to playing the game of catch- us-as-catch- -can, till the gun- 
powder ran out at the heels of their boots!’ 

There is only one suitable termination for stories of this simple and 
lucid character, and it is that which custom always has ready—-“ and 
so now you know all about it.” 
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Where there are a great many facts to relate, with great anxiety to pour 
them out allat once, alittle crowding and confusion must be considered 
excusable. But it is trequently much the same where there is but a 
solitary fact to disclose: for then the innocent meaning falls a victim 
to the turbulent rushing of a mob of words. Thus the spirit of the 
‘ ¢reat Panjafdrum with the little round button at top, ’ breathes in- 
tensely in the following—the opening passage ofa printed circular 
which a learned schoolmaster in the City lately addressed to the autho- 
rities of Aldeate. 

* Gentlemen,— Think you for the unbounded confidence which 
you have placed in my management during a period of six years and 
upwards, in every part of which | may fearle ssly assert the faithful dis- 
charge of an arduous duty. Circumstances not less to my prospe rity 
than, under the blessing of God, to my happiness, induce me to this 
otherwise unpleasant task: but, should that which I have glanced at 
not be the reality anticipated, hen I am sure it will be hi ohly gratify- 
ing to learn that it is ascertained, more by the frequent observation of 
others, than my own experience, that a cousiderable fortune awaits me 
in another profession.” 

The writer not only intended to resign, but he intended to say so, 
only the great Pany: indrum would not let him. When se hoolmasters 
thus flourish in print, who can wonder that pupils persist in playing 
the game of catch-us-as-catch-can until the gunpowder runs out at the 
heels of their boots ! 

You may know the man who means to tell you all about it, directly 
his countenance comes in view. His cheeks are puffed out with 
words ‘* that breathe,’ and his eyes are distended with thoughts ‘ that 
burn” to tind utterance. His appearance is that of a man who must 
tell his story at once or explode. To be still talking, as Beatrice says 
(only not, like Signor Benedick, to the purpose), is the necessity of his 
nature. (Truly, his is more the vein of Dogberry, who must have been 
prodigious at the game of telling a simple listener all about it.) Yet 
when youcome to hearken, you find he has nothing to tell. Te has 
plenty of passages leading nowhere, and they are all **to be conti- 
nued,’ 

He is for ever wandering in a maze, conducting you all about, but 
not out of it: he is coming to a sure exit at every fresh turn, and yet 
is always where he was. He never finds out the right track but to lose 
himself in it, and misses his w iv ouly to feel all the more confidence in 
his own cleverness. tHe is continue ily busy in disclosing vast secrets, 
not a word ot which docs he ever communicate ; and is eager to offer 
you the clearest explanations, which never can be explained them- 
selves. 

He is the original of Sheridan's interpreter, who was the more diffi- 
cult to understand of the two. He never spoke without saying too 
much, and yet never said any thing in his life. When he tells you all 
about it, it is about the shell of the nut, which he never cracks—and 
you hear not a word touching the ke ad. He resembles the old riddle— 
‘‘ Round the house, and round the house, without touching the house.” 
His wits, like lugo’s, are *‘ about it,” but the invention never comes 
from his pate at all, and if it did, there are no brains to pluck out. He 
is a spendthrift in words and a miser in meanings. He must needs go 
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beating about the bush, when he knows all the time there is no game 
there. 

Life is too short to warrant the expenditure of a single hour upon 
the remorseless prolixities of these roundabout ramblers. Their 
yarns are like the Irish sailor's long line of rope, of which somebody 
had ‘* cut off the other end,’ so that pull in as he might there was no 
coming to It. 

“Grant me patience, just Heaven !” 


Yes, we have all need of it—only grant me not enough to listen away 
my little lifetime in an easy-chair, sleepily nodding assent to the never- 
ending monotonous hum of the daily drawler, as he perseveres in tell- 
ing oue ‘fall about it.” 

If he have any thing to say before he dies, let him say it. Every 
man has a right to address his fellow-creatures before he is turned off; 
but he has no right to cheat me of my morning, because he is doomed 
for his sins to get rid of his own. 

If he have a romance to relate, let him introduce at once his bore of 
a monk or beast of a baron, without stopping a long hour to * gild the 
western hemisphere.” If his tale bear date the 19th of October, let 
him state the fact ; and not indulge in an insuflerable dissertation upon 
that bleak autumnal season, when the leaves of the forest, &c., like 
human hopes, &c., suggesting lessons of mortality, &e. 

If he must tell us something about John Smith, let him at least 
allow John Smith’s father to sleep quietly in the grave, and not rip up 
ancient grievances by beginning like those abominable nuisances, the 
brown-coated old baronets on the stage, with ‘* Let me see, it is now 
exactly twenty-three years ago this day, since , 

If the gentle Howard himself had failed to hiss furiously at this 
point, he would have proved himself more fool than philanthropist. 

Above all, if he have only the regular bit of daily news, the appro- 
priate morning gossip to communicate—why, out with it. Has Beau 
Tibbs gone into the Bench? say so simply. Has old Sir Peter 
Teazle’s wife run away with Doricourt ? there are just ten words ne- 
cessary, with one note of admiration. 

Grant that they have had “ goose three days running” at No. 6— 
that Hicks’s man has been taken up for swindling—that the nurse-maid 
Opposite has got another clean clerk to walk round the corner with— 
and that the Bolts have gone away in the night—still there is no ne- 
cessity for a volume upon each incident, the incident itself being after 
all left out of the volume. 

Tell us the event, if you must—but spare us ‘* all about it.” We shall 
not stint the man of brevity in his choice of subjects. He shall tell us 
that a relation of ours is going to be hanged, or that a friend has met 
with a piece of great good luck; the unwelcome news shall not sour 
our temper. He shall announce the loss of our foreign scrip, the 
death of a favourite dog, or the return of a tyrannical dowager to our 
tranquil domicile when least wanted—we shall not wince much, if the 


tale be not long. Nay, he shall gently intimate that the income-tax 
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Moody madness laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe, 


let him not aggravate the injury by telling us in cold blood all about 
it, or affecting to e Xp Jain the terrible mystery of the schedules. 

The witne ss-box is often an excellent place for the display of “ Know- 
ledge under no Difficulties.” There you continually meet with people, 
who are prepared at a moment's notice, whatever the case may be, to 
tell his worship all about it. Bring them to the point, however, his 
worship cannot, a'though he is many times assured that * that’s what 
they're coming to.” They know every thing and every body, except 
the circumstances of the affair, and the parties about whom they are 
interrogated. They saw nothing done and they he - nothing said ; 
but they have been informed by one whose name they don’t know, that 
something did take place, and the ‘vy have certain thoughts of their own 
which are much at every body’ s service. This is what they call 
knowing all about it. 

The same phrase is in use, by a similar class of persons, at the 
hustings and at public meetings: where, dire ‘etly a speaker blessed with 
lunes and listeners, declares that the question of wool, timber, sugar, 
or corn, then and there agitated, has been utterly misunderstood, and 
he shall make bold to tell that intelligent audience for the first time all 
about it—vyou know vou fat ly you have nothing to do, vo and do 
it—-but stay not there, unless the ereat Panjandrum with the little 
round button at top be the god of your idolatry. 

If these knowing persons would be content with their _knowle: lee, all 
would be well : but knowle dye is power, and people who have power love 
sometimes to exercise it unmercifully, Thus, we cannot mention the 
pluilosopher’s stone, but we find they know all about it. Shift the con- 
Vversation to every opposite subject in turn—from Pompey’s pillar to 
the songs of Ossian, the round towers of Ireland, the late mysterious 
murder, the Homeric birthplace, the last of the antediluvian turn-ups, 
or the authorship of Junius’s letters ; and in every successive instance, 
wherever a field is opened for doubt, or a mine of speculation and re- 
search is sprung, it invariably happens that they know all about it. 
Should you relate a private dream which you had last night, or invent 
a chain of impossibilities expressly for the occasion, you find them 
equally foreknowing, and can only wonder in what profound depth they 
pic ked up the information. 

They have always an exclusive story of their own, which is, like a 
worn-out shilling ¢, without head or tail toit. E very story, nevertheless, 
is furnished with two heroes—one is a cock and the other a bull— 
and these are const intly in one another's way. 

If ignorance be bliss, verily each of these persons might be supposed 
to cry, ** Me miserable!” On the contri iry, to the confusion of the 
melancholy sous of wis hei they are the happie st dogs living. 


4.—PERSONS WHO ARE NEVER WITIIOUT AN EXCUSE. 







It is almost a prove b in the land that vou can never catch a woman 


without an excusé Tt ady made, be her surprise or her emergency what 
itmav. Rosalind tells us that we shall never catch a woman without 
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her answer ; and the brilliancy and affluence of her‘ woman's wit,” 
confirming her own confident assertion of its unfailing qualities in 
her sex, almost establishes her case. But it must be recollected on 
the other hand, that all sweet Rosalind’s pearls and diamonds can 
never shed a single ray of light that may show us how to estimate truly 
the riches of a woman’s resources in that respect; for this simple rea- 
son,*that Rosalind is not the author of the play, and that, in reality, 
her ** woman’s wit” is the wit of a man; if, indeed, we can bring our- 
selves to think of Shakspeare as only one. 

If women have at command a greater store of pertinent answers 
and apt excuses than men, it is only another proof that wealth is often 
heaped where it is almost superfluous. As her fewer faults require 
fewer excuses than our large batch of grosser sins, so again she less 
nceds the resource of an excuse, in virtue of that consideration and in- 
dulgence with which we habitually regard the smaller foibles of her 
character; her little every-day transgressions, which brutal husbands 
alone call ‘* whoppers.” 

Perhaps it was her reputed superiority in the art of making excuses, 
that by degrees suggested to vast numbers of the sex she rules 
(“rules,” so long as she doesn’t “ show she rules”) the expediency of 
cultivating it to the utmost, of employing it as an invaluable ally, At 
all events; we now live in the heart of a great world, which, want what 
it may, never wants an excuse. ‘The exemption conceded to all kings 
is claimed by most subjects; who ‘*can do no wrong,” because each 
in his own personal case is ready to prove tt right. = Every individual 
atom of the sovereign people becomes upon this plan an imperial Ceesar, 
and, we know, 

Cesar did never wrong, but with just cause. 


That's just it. We never do wrong but upon right principles, and 
never commit a fault without an excellent reason for it. The justice 
of our cause vindicates the injustice of our deeds; and the purity of 
our motives covers the grossuess or want of charity of our speeeh, 

Among our law-makers, high and low, the art of excuse-making is 
carried to perfection. An act repealed, or an act passed, may be in 
itself an ill deed; not so, if it can happily boast a good excuse. The 
change might not be just—what then ? it was expedient. 

You will as soon catch a tortoise without his shell as a minister with- 
out his exeuse;—it is his case-armour, and, worn guardedly, he is 
seldom crushed in it. He never wanted an excuse for promoting a 
public servant, or for neglecting one—he has an excuse for giving 
away a place, or for refusing it,—or for promising without the slightest 
intention of giving. He has a capital excuse for peace, and a sound 
one for war. He has his excuses for office, and his excuses for oppo- 
sition. 

The bewildered patient, hearty last week, dies amidst a countless 
multitude of phials and pill-boxes: but the M.D. has his excuse—the 
obstinate man would have the wing of a partridge for his dinner; be- 
sides, his disease was evidently mortal—look at him, and you see the 
fact in his face. P 

The client walks out of court, winning his cause but losing his land ; 
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the lawver has his excuse—the estate was only just larve enough to pay 
the costs of suit. 

The dramatist writes a tragedy and fails, but he has his excuse—the 
acting was execrable. And the actor who played so villi nously, he has 
his excuse too—Garrick would have been hooted in the part, and have 
felt his genius in such a play buried in a leaden cothn. 

Two classes of characters —extremely numerous ones—are especially 
famous for excuses. The man who, when asked, does not mean to 
lend his menev : and the man who, when he has borrowed, does not 
mean to pay it back. The fertility of invention and the dexte rity of 
fence displaye “<i here are incessant and surprising; there is a continual 
play of genius on both sides, and it is difficult to say in which party 1S 
vested the greatest ingenuity, or the most unw earied perseverance, The 
firmness and fortitude of human nature are in either character worked 
up to the utmost. 

The rich have an excuse for giving nothing away—the dread of en- 
couraging rogues; and the poor offer at least as good a reason for not 
paying their debts—the y have no money. 

The man with the gout—what is his excuse for taking turtle 
twice ? 

‘Oh, why it was sent to me; and then that fellow Jones had it three 
times; moreover, I’m fond of it.” 

And he who staggers from the half-upset table and reels home on 
both sides of the road at midnight, has he no excuse for the drunken- 
ness which is delicately phrased down into inebriety 2? Oh, certainly ; 
he had met with the best friends in the world, and hadn’t an idea that 
whiskey-punch affected the head —thought the port really capital, and 
was inclined to blame the bottled stout: the excuse for being drunk 
generally ending with the emphatic appeal, “ And besides—besides, 
mind—I'm s—s—sober.”’ 

The drinker’s excuses, however, are innumerable. If it were of any 
use to attempt an enumeration, we should say that they run—Ist. 
That it ts ungentlemanly to pass the bottle. Qdly. That it is the anni- 
versary of his wedding-day—of his marriage with his first wife. 3dly. 
That his heart is almost broken. 4thly. That he only drinks at night 
to en ble him to relish his plain glass of porter next day. Sthly. That 
he has one wife and six children weighing heavily on his mind. 6thly. 
That heis writing a volume of poems, 7thiy. That these are not times 
for a patriot to flinch from supporting the revenue. 8thly. That his 
heart is quite broken. 9thly. That he cannot tell whether it is to be 
agirl ora boy. 10thly. That he means to start for America, being 
sick of the United States in England. &c. 

The very apostle of temperance is not without an excuse for an out- 
break. It was Father Mathew’s birthd: ay; or there must have been 
something in the water that he drank after supper—not a doubt of it. 

Indeed, the o nly thing for which there is no excuse is—to be under 
anv circumstances without one. 

The daily journals, those acres of paper, are thickly sown with ex- 
cuses for human nature, in al! its infinite forms of meanness, venality, 
and crime. Their motto should be “ Whatever is, is right.” There 
the judge excuses an excessive punishment, not that the offence de- 
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mands it, but that the state requires an example. There the culprit puts 
in the plea of poverty in answer to the charge of theft. 

There the honourable member excuses his bribe on the ground that 
the other side bribed quite as high, and his broken promise to a consti- 
tuency on the ground that a system of pledges is injurious to public 
morals, 

The defrauded tradesman excuses his own carelessness—rather say 
his own willingness to be cheated ; the bankrupt was so smooth-spoken, 
aud went regularly to the same parish church. ‘The fraudulent bank- 
rupt in turn tinds an excuse for his frailty in the intense force of do- 
mestic atlection ;—his wife had a passion for point lace and a drive in 
the parks, while his children would never have got through their 
measles comfortably, unless indulged with a promise of real French 
dancmg-masters on their recovery. 

The beauty of virtue is—this 1s rather a new doctrine—that it is so 
exceedingly profitable. One bit of true virtue stops the gaps created 
by the detection of several vices. ‘The girl who drops her master’s child 
out of a second-floor window in the morning, and innocently sets the 
house on fire at night, is excused by the general verdict of the family ; 
—she is so extremely modest, and never stops to chat with the police- 
man. ‘The footman who, having stolen the plate and carried off the 
cash which he was to have taken to the coal-merchant, is found sense- 
less at the Bag-o’-nails, is not without his excuse—it was all owing to 
his devoted attachment to ‘* that creature” who ts a disgrace to her sex, 
and utterly unworthy of such aman, One virtue goes a great way— 
but a mere half-dozen vices count for nothing. 

Even the lady who elopes from her lord finds more favour than is 
openly accorded to her. It turns out that she was three years younger 
than hier husband; that she was sometimes left for the same number 
of hours at home while he who should have been her protector and 
companion wes seeking enjoyment (talking politics) at the neighbour- 
ing tavern; and that Mr. Lungs, the lodger, had a surprising voice for 
‘*]s there a heart!” It must be an ill-wind indeed that blows nobody 
an excuse. 

The faithful husband has numerous excuses for stopping out late. 
One is, of course, the politics aforesaid. ‘The next seldom fails to ap- 
pear, though it rarely succeeds—he positively had no idea of the time. 
Thirdly, he waited for that Tomkins, who was coming his way ;—and 
never again will he wait a single instant for an unscrupulous sitter-up 
who has no wife and family—or at least no wife—to go home to. 
Then there was somebody in company who began to talk in the most 
admiring and affectionate strain of little Lucy (the disturbed wife’s 
darling), and for his life he could not tear himself away. Then some- 
body else had detained him by the offer of a box at Covent-Garden, 
which certainly would afford a rare treat to the dear children. After- 
wards he had staid a little—-could he heip that?—to return thanks 
upon his wife’s health being drunk, which toast the Rev. Mr. Jobbins 
had most feelingly proposed ;—and lastly—for even a string of excuses 
has its lastly—there was not a cab to be got. Yet, after all, he must 

frankly confess that he does not very seriously repent of his long stay, 
since he finds his Juliana in such a kind forgiving temper, and looking 
as fresh as a lark! 
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With the myriads of small excuses for small crimes committed mo- 
mently a vo lume would in an hour or two be filled. Sins of omission, 
with respect to morning-¢: alls and answering notes, atlord a field which 
produces daily a large crop of excuses. We know a young lady 
whose innocent excuse for not writing was, that she did not know the 
day of the month. Her pedigree might possibly be traced back to the 
time of the ancient matron, who stated in excuse for the badness of 
her spelling, that she wrote the letter with a bad pen. 

And really in an age when all kinds of excuses are freely admitted, 
and allowed to pass current without question, this should be as fair an 
excuse as may be adduced by an author for the insufficiency of his ar- 
gument, or the feebleness of his imaginative flight. That he wrote his 
essay, or his epic, with a bad pen, should at once account for all blots. 
Should the consistent critic, jealous of innovation, still persist in 
abusing the work, he too might, in due and convenient season, produce 
his honest excuse—that he had never read a line of it, 

Charles Lamb once gave a kind of pattern-excuse for appearing at a 
wedding in a black coat; yet a little bird had been before him. It was, if 
we remember, the excuse of the blackbird for appearing at the rold- 
finch’s wedding in a sable suit —that he had got no other. The apology, 
founded upon such an extreme necessity, may serve to ceive the autho- 
rity of an excuse to the many—the aNtIpor des of the Charles Lambs of 
the world—who perpetually parade thetr one virtue before the public 
eye; whether it be their S aa tv, their chastity, their horror of vice, or 
a supreme concern for the interests of their fi unily—* they have got no 
other.” 

It is hardly « consistent with a virtuous feeling to be hard upon a 
solitary virtue; yet this we may venture to say, that while for some 
positive vices, constituted as life is, some excuses may be found, we 
meet now andthen with a case of singleness of virtue for which there 
isnoexcuse. Virtue however is much less prolific than her sister 
—weeds are of quicker growth even than flowers (weeds and flowers, 
vice and virtue, have paired off ever since the date of paradise), 

And this reflection leads to the observation with which we close: 
that daily reviewing, though vainly ittem}| ting to enumerate the world’s 
nultitudinous excuses as well for grave as trivial trangressions, we see 
upon what a grand scale vice, by her agent hypoe risv, pavs her homage 
tovirtue. When we observe with what ener cy men labour to bury thei 
offences from the common eve, with what dexterity they cloak heir 
more venial trespasses, with what a degree of artifice the ‘Vy put on the 
smile in place of the scowl, and yet with what constanc y they pursue 
the old game only to give themse Ives new trouble, we must come to the 
conclusion that intellect is more tasked to make human character ap- 
pear what it is not , than to be what it was designed for. The first 
lesson we derive from social life is, that it is far less anxious to narrow 
the boundaries of vice iain to discover passable excuses for it; to mask 
rather than to discard the grossness which weighs down the spirit. 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE,. 
Cuar. XXVIII. 


‘“* My dear,” said Major Allen Barnaby, on waking the morning 
alter Colonel Beauchamp’s dinner party, ‘ Tam afraid I won rather too 
much last night.” 

‘Won too much? What ean you mean, good man?” replied his 
wife, rousing herself from sleep that had produce “d many delightful 
dreams. Does your tender conscience reproach you, my Donny ? ‘It sO, 
make over your winnings to me, and the ge nerosity shall atone for—for 
whatever you re proach ‘yourself with, my ‘dear.’ 

“ T don’t think it would answer,” he returned, in a tone rather too 
grave forjesting. ‘* The thirst which eets hold of one in this hateful 
climate forees a man to drink, whether he will or no, and I havea sort 
of confused recollection of having got rather excited last night, and 
going it, may be, a trifle too fast.” 

“Mercy on me! I hope you did no such thing !” she replied, look- 
ing a good deal alarmed. “ Just think of the horror of having our 
beautiful smooth- sailing here spoilt by such a piece of folly as that!” 

‘Think of it? Tean’t bear to think of it,” said he. ‘* Our only 
hope is that the others were in the same condition as myself, and will 
recollect nothing very clearly. But tell me,” he added, ‘ wasn’t that 
stiff young Everton buzzing about me all the time? He looks like 
one that might be as drv as Etna before he'd ever think of recruiting 
himself by a dram, Wasn’t he hanging about the table, wile ¢ I 
have a confused sort of notion of having r been bothered by It.’ 

‘He did nothing the whole evening but watch the players,” she re- 
plied, looking consider ibly alarmed. ‘“©Tf this ts Bs be the Curzon- 
str: eet business over again, what is to become of us? 

‘* Don’t lose your courage, my dear,” said he, with a degree of com- 
posure that he thought was well calculated to reassure her, “if things 
don’t prosper here, we must go ahead, as the natives say.” 

‘* Tt may be easier to say than to do, Major Allen,” she replied, not 
a little provoked by the indifference with which he appeared ready to 
sacrifice all the advantages which she had obtained with so much ability. 
‘““You may go ahead, as you call it, with such a stone thrown after 
you, as may pretty speedily bring you to a standstill.” 

“Very likely, ny dear; especially if you get a fancy to forget the 
name I oug oht to go by. I must beg you won’t take to calling me 
Major Allen, Mrs. ‘Barnaby, or misc hief will be sure to come of it. 
But don’t let you and I quarrel, wife. It is too late in the day for 
either of us to profit by that now. I think we had better change our 
quarters, I won’t deny that; but { dare say that your cleverness will 
find out some excuse for doing it, that will set all right again, That is 
to say, if we once fairly get oft; for I won’t stay, *mind that, if you 
please, , so don’t waste your wit in trying to contrive it.’ 

‘Good Heaven! have you really brought matters to such a pass as 
that, major?” said the unfortunate lady, her eyes flashing, and her 
Nov.—voOL. LXNVI, NO. CCLXIIL. x 
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cheeks becoming redderthan ever rouge made them. ‘* What areturn 


for all my enormous exertions for you ! And such unequalled success 
too! It is ‘ nouch to drive one mad = 

‘Not enough to drive such a woman as te are, mad, my charming 
Birnaby.” said he, with a coaxing smile. ‘ Besides, my dear, you 


have never vet asked how much this rather bold winning mav amount 
‘ret clear off with it, that may make some considerable 
ditterence, [ promise you.” 

What ditterence.” said she, * ean it make to me, sir, I should like 
to know? You have taken care to keep your winnings pretty snugly 
to \ urself, vou will please to remember ; whereas l have been labour- 
ins, as you well know, to make the great and honouradle celebrity I 


have obtaimed as adv. intageous to you as to myself, and this is the re- 


turn I get for it.” 

Po do my heroine justice, she was not a weeping lady; but at this 
moment, al id ( spec li illly as she pronounced the word honourable i which 
not only set oft with great effect the indiscreet proceedings of her 
spouse, but brought fresh upon her memory the delightful feelings 
with which she had listened to the demands for her autograph, at 
ment tears certainly started to her eyes, and she seemed deter- 


this m 
them, blowing her nose a good deal, and 


mined to make the most of 
e\ pre ducipy at interv: ils something very like a sob. 
Major Allen Barnaby had lett his bed when this conversation be: van, 
i had been employing himself from the moment he had thrown on 


al ta tictla 

his dressing-gown in the necessary oper. ation of shaving, but upon ob- 
serving the co onditi n of his wife, and at the same time feeling the 
force of the words she had spoken, he laid aside the instrument whic h 
he was emploving upon his chin, wi alked across the room to the spot 
where he had deposited the garments he had worn the night betore, 
and extracting his pocket- -book from the receptacle in which it was 


lodged, walked back again to the bed, and laid it unopened on her 


PuIOow 
There, my dear,” he said, as he quietly renewed his shaving; 


“there! you never had that little book in your hi inds before, to the 
my knowledge and belief; and now I recommend you to dry 


best of m . 
your handsome eyes, and look at it. It is just the first pac ket you 
will come to that you will tind the most worthy of observation.’ 

The mind of my admirable heroine was not formed to dissolve in 


watery woe at $I uch a moment as this. She instantly sat up in bed, 
opened the pocket-book, and obeying exactly the instructions she had 
received, came upon a packet of exceedin: gly dirty papers, among 
which however was one little scrap newly written upon, and looking 
like a bit of first-rate lette E aper. The dirty papers were, as the lady 
well knew, uncleanly thumbed a ink-notes, and their whole amount was 
seven hundred and eighty dollars, but the scrap of letter-paper was 
worth them all put together, and a pretty considerable bit of money 
besides ; being an order, payable at sight, upon a bank at Washington, 
and signed ** Themistocles Joseph John Hapford,’” a name already 
well known to the attentive ears of Mrs. Allen Barnaby as that of a 
senator of first-rate standing, a very wealthy planter, and lastly, as 
ne of the brilliant company who had been invited to meet them on 


the preceding day. The paper thus satisfactorily inscribed might, 
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therefore, be fairly estimated at the value indicated by the figures it 
bore, which amounted to the pleasant sum of one thousand five hundred 
and fifty dollars. For a moment the countenance of Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
became radiant, but in the next it faded again, and she exclaimed with 
a deep sigh, 

‘* Yes , Donny, yes! This might atone for much! but what did you 
find the: paper you got in Curzon-street worth 2?” 

‘1 don’t wonder it should come into your head, my dear,” replied her 
husband ; ‘but 1 am happy to say that we have a considerably better 
chance this time. I] am sure, my dear, that I shall be as sorry as you 
can be to take you away from all the honour and renown that you are 
so cleverly making for yourself here, and indeed I shan’t think of 
doing it, whatever I may be obliged to do myself, if upon reflection 
you prefer remaining behind. But the state of the case is this—I 
remember it all perfectly now that I have dipped my head in cold 
water, and set about recollecting a little—the state of the case is this, 
my Barnaby: the bank-notes that you find there, were lost between 
Colonel Beauc -hamp and his other playing friend, Judge Wilkins, who 
lives close by; but the draught came, as you sce, from Mr. Hap ‘ford, 
who drove above fifteen miles to his own house, after the table broke 
up, that I well remember, for there was a deal of talking about want- 
ing him to stay. Well now, it strikes me, that the only safe thing for 
me to do, is to declare this morning that either you, or I, or Tornorino 
(Patty must know nothing about it), but some one of us three must 
be taken ill with a terrible complaint that we have perhaps been long 
used to, and set off, without losing a moment, bag and baggage, to 
look for the best medical assistance. We may promise to come bi ack 
again, you know, and so we can, if we like it; that is to say if nothing 
comes of what passed last'night, besides the quiet cashing of this neat 
check. Half of that whole sum of two thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars I mean to present to you, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, for your 
own particular use and benefit, to make up to you for any inconvenience 
which this accident may have occasioned.” 

These last words were pronounced with a low bow performed at the 
bottom of the bed, where the major stood wiping his razor upon the 
sleeve of his dressing-gow n, while his eyes were fixed with a slight ex- 
pression of anxiety upon ‘the august countenance of his wife. He 
had, however, no longer any thing to fear in that quarter; the noble 
generosity of purpose which he thus announced not only stifled every 
sentiment of anger, but created an emotion of admiration which in 
her yenerous heart left room for no other. 

“You may at times be thoughtless and indiscreet, my dear major,” 
she replied, in atone of deep feeling, ‘‘ but there is a fund of just and 
honourable delicacy about you, sufficient to redeem a thousand such 
trifling errors. I acce ept your present as frankly as it is offered, and 
will not deny that it is as just as it is generous; for the blunder you 
have made has certainly stopped me short in a very glorious career. 
Not that I mean to abandon my project, observe. Jt is much too well 
imagined, and has in fact already been far too successful to be given 
up. However, we need not talk about that now, I shall be able to 
manage the bringing it forward again, I dare say. What we must 
think of now, my dear Donny, is how to get off with flying colours here : 
x 
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and that too, I dare say I shall be able to manage; your generous 
conduct will inspire me with spirit to get through it all. But itis J 
who must be sick, major. I should not lke, my dear, to see you 
unde rtake such a troublesome job, All you need do, Is to be in a 
dreadful agony of terror about me, and insist upon having me removed 
to some of the great cities directly—you understand ?” 

* Oh ves, my dear, | underst: ind most perfectly well, you may de- 
pend upon it, and the only mprovement [ can suggest is, that what- 
ever cily we decide upon yong to before we set out, we should hear 
something as we go along that should make us change our minds and 
send us to another.’’ 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby looked grave. 

“Indeed! Was the circumstance that occurred last night so—so 
very much out of the common way 2” said she. 

Her husband laughed, 

‘Why no, my dear,” he replied, ‘1 can’t say that it was any thing 
aordinary ; bat it is always impossible to say, you know, how a 

ial Kut id Hi \y Lye | vk i by strangers. Sor me pe ople think a rood 
deal of it, while others a vain treat it quite high tly. But we ought to 
be prepared for the worst. If Lean but get that bit of paper honoured 
however, I shall care very little what any of the folks in this nasty, 
frizzng, frying, burnt-up, negro-driving country, may think, or : feel, 


fon) 


on the subject. We have nothing to do but keep moving, my dear, and 
[ have a notion that you and J, between us, may snap our fingers at 
the whole world.” 

| can sav in return, major, is, that we must do our best,” re- 
plied the lady, ith an encouraging smile. * And now, my dear,” she 
contunued, “set off directly, eatch hold of one of the blackymoors, 
and send in word to mad: im th: it you must beg to speak to her with- 
out delay. She won't keep vou waiting, you may d nend upon it, and 
When you see her just look and speak as a devoted husband ou vht to 
do when he thinks himself in danger of losing the best of wives, and 
then send her to me, and you shall find every thing be: vatifully ar- 
ranged for our setting off in the twinkling of ane ve. - 

* blow many more times s hall | have to te tI you th: it vou were born 
for me /” ered the major, suddenly saluting her with all the fervour of 
young affection, ** though Tecan never hope to equal you in any thing,” 
he added, ** you shall see at least that your exan iple is not altogether 
lost. If Ido not enact the agonized husband with s} pirit, then never 
trust me again. But upon my soul, my Barnaby, | shall only have to 
fancy that the thing is real in order to be in cue for acting despair to 
pr riection, 

This tender assurance was received with a very charming smile, and 
then the fond husban d tore himself away, to perform the part assigned 
him. This part, as it spee dily app aoe. was Instantly acted by the 
alert major, and with undoubted success ; for almost before Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby had time to arrauge every thing about her tn proper order for 
her own part of the drama, her door was opened with a hurried and 
agitate “cl hand, and Mrs. Beauchamp stood before her. 

Short as the interval had been, however, Mrs. Allen Barnaby had 
found time to wash all traces of rouge from her cheeks, and the effect 
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of this to one who had never seen her but in the fullest bloom, was 
really startling. 

“Oh my!” exclaimed the terrified lady of the mansion, to whom 
the idea of yellow fever had immediately suggested itself, —* oh my! 
you are sick, sure enough! My dear, dear lady, I'll send off to 
Kuripedesville this very moment, for it is there that bides the smartest 
doctor we have. Only to think of your being catched so, all of a minute ! 
ll come again in no time,” she added, turning towards the door; 
** but first before every thing we must send for the doctor.” A low 
groan indicative of the very severest suffering, arrested her steps, 
‘Oh dear! oh dear! 1 do believe she’s dying already!” exclaimed 
the terrified Mrs. Beauchamp, wringing her hands, and then flying to 
the bell she rang it violently. 

“Come to me!’ murmured the sufferer, ‘oh come to me, my 
dearest friend, and let me speak one word to you.” 

Delighted to find that so much strength was left, Mrs. Beauchamp 
hastened to obey her, but before she could reach the side of the bed 
where she lay, half-a-dozen woolly heads appeared at the door to an- 
swer the bell. 

‘Shall 1 tell the creturs to get you ahot bath, my dear?” said 
the kind hostess hanging over her. 

“No, no, no, groaned Mrs. Allen Barnaby, only send them 
away, and let me speak to you for one single moment alone.” 

The wish was instantly obeyed, the slaves dismissed, the door 
closed, and Mrs. Beauchamp hanging over the bed to catch the 
slightest sound, 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby now appeared to make a strong effort to enable 
herself to speak intelligibly, and then said, lowly and slowly, but with 
perfect distinctness, 

‘“« My friend, I am poisoned !” 

Mrs. Beauchamp’s only reply was a piercing shriek. 

“Compose yourself, iny dearest friend, compose yourself, I entreat 
you,” resumed the invalid, “let me be but prompt in what I have to 
say, and what J have to do, and I may yet be saved !” 

‘‘ Speak then, speak, my dearest lady,” returned poor Mrs, Beau- 
champ, with tears running down her cheeks, ‘‘ and | will obey you to 
the very smallest particular.” 

On receiving this assurance, Mrs, Allen Barnaby raised herself by a 
great effort in her bed, in order to make what she was about to say 
more distinctly audible, and then, though occasionally interrupted by 
pangs which caused her to groan terribly, she said, 

‘Yes, my friend, it is but too certain that I am poisoned. Among 
the many studies to which I have given attention, the effect of poisons 
is one, and this enables me—oh! h! h!—to tell you with the most 
perfect certainty that I am now suffering from the effect of some 
mineral poison administered about twelve or fourteen hours ago. That 
some revengeful slave, or slaves have done this, I have not, in fact 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. I am the victim of my principles. 
Nor shall I regret it, even if death overtakes me, provided I am assured 
that you, my dear Mrs. Beauchamp, and those you most value and 
esteem—oh ! h! h!—shall do me justice.” 

It is impossible to describe the agony of feeling into which these 
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words threw poor Mrs. Beauchamp, but Mrs. Allen Barnaby suddenly 
checked all expression of it by saying, with all the energy of lingermg 
hope, 

‘Then save me! Save me by instantly lending me a carriage and 
horses to convey me to a steamboat that shall take me with the least 
possible loss of time to New York. Fortunately I have an antidote, 
which indeed I have already taken, that will for many days so far 
check the action of the p ison as togive me hope of life if I can reach 
that city : for, somewhere amongst my effects, | have the address of a 
practitioner there who is greatly celebrated, even in London, for his 
skill in cases of poison. Will vou do this for me, Mrs. Beauchamp, 


and without an hour’s delay ?” 

- Will te exclaimed the rood lady, running towards the door, 
“oh! what is there I would not do?” And she was out of sight ina 
moment. 

The affectionate major, whose anxiety naturally kept him hovering 
at the thre shold, entered the room as Mrs. Beauc hamp quitted it, and 
carefully closing the door approached the bed and direc ae an inquir- 
ing ¢ A towards his wife. 

‘““T am very bad indeed, my dear,” she said, as her black eye 
twinkled laughingly up to his. “<Tam poisoned, major, please to ob- 
serve that. [am poisone d by the wicked slaves who have found out 
my principles; so of course every thing ought to be done that can be 
done to get me out of their way, and within reach of a certain learned 
man at New York, who I happen to know cures poisoned folks to a 
mit icle.”” 

‘ But, my dear,” re ‘turned the major, looking very grave, ‘* do you 
remember how manv davs’ journey it is between this place and New 
York? Tow isit p ssible that you should survive till you get there yg 

‘** How sweetly anxious vou are for me!” returned his lady, tenderly. 
‘ But don’t be alarmed, major; by the greatest good luck in the world 
{ happen to have heard of an antidote which delays the action of poison 
in a most remarkable manner, and this antidote I have already taken, 
my love; so don’t agitate yourself, but just tell me if you don't think 
this wo wuld be an excellent opportunity for us to get rid of those tire- 
some Perkinses? Patty and I are both of us as sick of them as pos- 
sible. The truth is, vou see, that ever ry thing is perfectly different 
from ‘what we expected. I had no idea of our eetting on as we have 
done, and as I have no doubt in the world that we shall do again, if we 
can contrive to cet off before that senator man comes to look after you. 
But these lanky Perkinses are ten times more plague than profit, ‘and 
sh. rive any thing to be fairly quit of them.’ 

‘ That's verv likely, | think: but I protest I don't very well see how 
vou are to set about it,” returned the major drily. 

‘** Leave that to me, my dear, I'll just have a try for it, at any rate. 
And now I think you had better get sicht of Patty, and tell her ‘that I 
am very ill, You may tell her the poison story, if you like it, only 
don’t frighten her, poor thing. As to her Don—” 

* Oh, as to her Don,” interrupted the major, laughing, “ you may 
depe ed | up - it he will be exceedingly intelligy ‘nt upon the subject.” 

“ Pray don't laugh so very loud. Just fancy any one hearing you ! 
whispered his wife, 
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Major Allen Barnaby promised to me more discreet, and after a little 
further conversation concerning the necessary packing, and the best 
means of setting the Perkinses to do it if they could be left behind 
without offending them, he departed. 

It is unnecessary to follow every stage of the process by which the 
whole business was finally arranged; it will be sufficient to state that 
before noon, on the day following the great Big-Gang Bank dinner- 
party, Mrs. Major Allen Barnaby was laid, amidst an inconceivable 
number of pillows and eushions at the bottom of a Deerborn, with her 
adoring husband sitting beside her, to watch every movement, and ad- 
minister every attention, as tt drove gently along towards the place at 
which they hope .d to meet a steamboat ; while Patty and her Don fol- 
lowed in another carriage, having ‘ another still” behind them, con- 
veving their baggage. A very few words had settled the Perkins question 
most satisf etorily to all parties. 

Mrs. Beauchamp rejoiced with no common joy at the idea of still 
retaining near her a fraction of the enlightened English party, whose 
introduction to her friends had been attended with so much éclat ; and 
the Miss Perkinses were by no means sorry for the transfer, being, to 
say the truth, rather tired of the patronage under which they had le ft 
their native land. Not to mention that the worthy Loutsa ‘began to 
Suspect, from various conversations which she had held with her friend 
Annie, that, even ina pecuniary point of view, they might manage a 
good deal better without them, Fortunately, this ge ‘ntle-hearted lady, 
though rather more than sufficiently vielding i in some particulars, never 
suffered any body to interfere with her money matters. She had very 
snugly made all her own little arrangements of this kind before setting 
out, “without any other assistance than that of the banker, whom she found 
was the proper person to employ upon the occasion, and she knew to 
a fraction how much, to a day when, and to a street and a number 
where, she might reckon upon her resources, The parting, however, 
though not regretted, was exceedingly affectionate, and many were the 
assurances exchanged that they should meet again, somewhere or other, 

very soon. 

It would be difficult to sav why it was that neither of the Miss Per- 
kinses believed one single word about Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s sudden 
indisposition ; but such was the fact, though they hinted not this 
scepticism to any human being, save each other. Perhaps Miss Louisa 
might retain in her memory a sufficient number of by-gone make-be- 
lieves, to generate doubts upon the present occasion ; and perhaps the 
sy mpathizing Miss Matilda might discover something life-like, and even 
healthy, in the anxiety expressed by her dear friend, whenever Mrs, 
Beauchamp left her side, concerning the safety of such of her suits 
as had been unpacked since their arrival at “* the Bank.” Whatever 
the cause, the fact was as I have said; neither of the sisters gave faith 
to her statement concerning her dreadful sufferings ; and I mention 
this in justice to the spinsters, who, notwithstanding their various little 
peculiarities, were not so hard- hearted as to have seen any lady of their 
acquaintance poisoned, and packed up, in so very alarming a state, 
without feeling much greater concern for her condition than they now 
did for that of Mrs. Allen Barnaby. They were both of them too 
wise, however, as J have before sti ited, to hint their suspicions to the 
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amiable lady who cherished them both so kindly (; and so very conve- 
nik ntly ) for no reason in th e work | but be cause they were Mrs. Allen 
Barnabv’'s attachees. 


Cuarp. XXIX, 


Berorer [ follow my heroine in her further progress, I must say a 

few words concerning some of ne personages she had left behind her. 
For the Miss Perkinses the reader need have no anxteties for several 
months tocome. The noble emotions of admiration and gratitude to 
whi h Mrs. Alle n Barnaby’s efforts in favour of the slave system had 
given rise, were not of a nature to fade away hastily; for all the 
strongest passions of the planter race were roused in the cause, and it 
was impossible to mention her name without producing among them an 
universal murmur of affectionate applause. So deep, and so sincere 
was this feeling, that many of the families who had been looking for- 
ward to a visit from the enlightened traveller, were but too happy to 
sooth their disappointment at not seeing her, by obtaining a visit from 
her dear friends and travelling companions of sufficient duration to per- 
mit their being shown and exhibited in all directions; in proof that 
their hosts, for the time being, were really and truly among the happy 
few who were pe rsonally acq ui ainted with the illustrious lady. 
} Dur ug the whole of this vicarial ovation, the two sisters were, in their 
ditferent ways, exceedingly happy. Miss Louisa, it is true, never saw 
any other American young lady that she admired quite as much as 
Annie; but her spirits were sustained in a most delightful state, made 
up of brilliant hopes and comfortable certainties. She was feasted, 
waited upon, and in all respects treated with the highest consideration, 
while her little purse scarcely became lighter by a single cent. 

This was a sober certainty : while her hopes were sustained by watch- 
ing day by day the prodigious politeness of the American bachelors to 
her sister, which she would not suffer herself to doubt, must, in time, 
come to something. And as for Miss Matilda herself, she lived in a 
state of continual ecstasy. She was handed about by the elbow where- 
ever " moved: nobody ever seemed to forget that she was in the 
room; the ladies taught her how to arrange a ** spit-curl,” so as to defy 
the morstifying etlects of the climate and the season; and in every 
dr awIng-roo mn she entered, the very first and best of the gentle emen, 
single as well as married, seemed to take a pride in showing how greatly 
thev admired her. 

We will leave our old acquaintances in this happy condition, and 
turn to take a glance at poor Annie Beauchamp. All the joy that the 
departure of Mrs. Ailen Barnaby and Co. might have given her, under 
other circumstances, was merged and forgotten in the deeper interest 
of a scene which occurred immediately afte rwards. 

Frederick Egerton had, as I before mentioned, again been induced 
to w atch the peculiar mauner in which the dark- eyed, silent son-in-law 

’ Major Allen Barnaby seemed to float round ‘and round the card- 
rane vat which his father-in-law was engaged. Had he never observed 
it before, the circumstance might not so completely have awakened his 
attention now; but his observation being stimulated by the suspicion 
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he had previously conceived, he very soon became convineed that the 
father and son were in league together, and that the former did not play 
fairly. 

Having at length fully made up his mind on this point, he retired to 
bed. Had there been no such being as Annie Beauchamp in existence, 
it may be doubted whether the young Englishman would have thought 
himself called upon to interfere in so very delicate a business, espe- 
cially as he had no power of bringing forward any positive proof on 
the subject; but the idea of suffering the father of one who was be- 
coming every hour more closely interwoven with all his future hopes, 
to suffer wrong, to permit, in short, the father of Annie to be cheated 
and betrayed by a travelling swindler, and that swindler an English- 
man, was intolerable; and after long cogitation with himself, he at 
length dropped asleep with the determination of mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to Annie himself, and leaving the future management of the 
affair to her discretion. 

It was very late when Egerton went to sleep, and it was not very 
early when he woke; but upon summoning a slave, and inquiring 
whether the family had breakfasted, he was told that the house was in 
great confusion on account of the English biggest lady being taken ill, 
and like to die. He then ventured to inquire for Miss Beauchamp, and 
was informed that she had not yet left her room. 

Vexed and harassed with the uncertainty of what he ought to do 
in this new state of things, he entered the usual breakfast-room, and 
finding it entirely unoccupied, though there were symptoms of several 
persons having breakfasted there, he sat down alone, broke his fast upon 
what he found, and then rambled out upon the lawn, determined to 
occupy the interval, till the next hour of family meeting, as he could, 
and then to be guided as to what he ought to do, by the position of 
the parties who should then assemble. If he should find that the il- 
lustrious authoress was really at the point of death, he generously made 
up his mind to let her die in peace ; but in case it proved, as he strongly 
suspected, that the slave he had questioned had talked about that of 
which he knew nothing, he was equally determined by some means or 
other to put the family upon their guard. 

In pursuance of this intention, he strolled away into the rice-grounds, 
his curiosity to see the cultivation of a crop so new to him, making 
him for an hour or so forget the fatigue which the intense heat pro- 
duced. He questioned several of the slaves, but found them uniformly 
unwilling to converse, a sort of sullen reserve which equally surprised 
and disgusted him, till he was enabled to judge the cause of it more 
fairly by the finesse of a negro youth, who, while he was attempting to 
elicit some local information from the man next him, said in a low, 
but very distinct voice, and without, for an instant, intermitting his 
labour, or changing his attitude, 

‘* Massa besser no talk nigger slave. White looker watch.” 

Thus put on his guard, he took care to give no immediate indication 
that he had been thus warned, and moved on with an air of idle in- 
difference; but ere he had taken many steps he was enabled to com- 
prehend the necessity of the warning by perceiving that there was in- 
deed a white looker on the watch; for a fellow of that complexion, 
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but with a scowl as black as night, was following his movements from 
behind the shelter of a palmeto bush. 

Rendered cautious, for the sake of the poor negroes, by this dis- 
covery, Mr. Egerton determined to pursue his study of statistics, in 
this direction, no further, and immediate ‘ly returned to the house. In 
the usual keeping-room he found the eldest Miss Perkins seated alone, 
in expectation of the arrival of her friend Annie, who had promised to 
lead her to some retreat in the grounds that had the reputation of being 
first-rate cool. 

Everton immediately desired her to inform him if it were true that 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby was dangerously ill. Miss Louisa simpered a little, 
and replied, 

* Oh dear, sir, | hope not.’ 

‘“] wonder, then, what the black meant who told me that all the 
house was in confusion, and the biggest of the lady visiters at the point 
of death.’ 

Miss Louisa laughed outright, for she never felt at all afraid of Mr. 
Egerton, and she was gre; atly amused at the phrase used to describe 
her illustrious friend. 

‘You must not accuse the poor black of meaning to tell stories 
either, Mr. Egerton,” said she; ‘*and, indeed, what he said was 
strictly true, as far as the confusion of the house goes, for most cer- 
tainly the confusion was very great ; however, it is all over now, and 
Major and Mrs. Allen Barnaby, their daughter and son-in-law, are all 
set off for New York.” ; 

‘** All set off for New York?” repeated Egerton, in an accent that 
seemed rather to puzzle Miss Louisa. 

**] suppose you are very much surprised, are you not, sir, at hearing 
that they are all gone, and we left here? I am sure it seems to me 
quite like a dream. 

*“] am not very greatly surprised that Major Allen Barnaby 
should have taken himself off,” re plied the young man; ‘ but I am 
very glad,” he added, with a friendly smile, ‘ that you are left be- 
hind. ~ 

‘That is very kind of you, sir,” said the grateful spinster, looking 
up in his face, however, as if she wished him to say a little more on the 
subject. But] wonder you are not a little more surprised, sir.’ 

**My good lady,” he replied, will you tell me if you and your 
sister have any intention of joining them again ?”’ 

“Oh dear, ves, | suppose so,” she answered, but added, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. ‘ Not that any thing was exactly settled as to the 
time, but they all seemed to talk as if they should see us again soon.” 

“LT hope, Miss Perkins,” said Egerton, earnestly, “that you will 
never see them again. I have every reason to believe that the major, 
as he calls himself, is little better than a common swindler and cheat; 
and Lam quite persuaded that you and your sister must have been 
greatly deceived, or you would not have travelled in his company.” 

These words came like a thunderbolt upon poor Miss Perkins, and 
her distress and astonishment were so great, that her goodnatured 
countryman entered more fully into the subject with her than he had 
intended, and had the satisfaction of perceiving that his good counsel 
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was not thrown away, but that she was very stoutly determined never to 
renew the intercourse thus fortunately broken off between them. Her gra- 
titude to him was equally great and sincere, and the simple but ear- 
nest expression of it so plainly bore the impress of truth, that the 
somewhat incongruous-seeming friendship between them became closer 
than ever, and he ventured to speak to her of Annie, not exactly as a 
confidant, indeed, but with more freedom than he would have used with 
any other individual in the family. 

He told her that as the English party invited by Colonel Beau- 
champ must now be considered as broken up, he should himself take 
leave almost immediately, but that he should be sorry to do so without 
finding an opportunity of saying farewell to her young friend and fa- 
vourite, Miss Beauchamp. 

‘1 hope,” he added, ‘‘ that the indisposition she complained of yes- 
terday is not serious, but it effectually prevented my speaking to her 
all day ; nor have I been fortunate enough to see her at all this morn- 


ing. 

Miss Perkins shook her head mournfully in reply, but did not answer 
him in words. 

“You do not think her seriously ill, Miss Perkins?” said the young 
man, changing colour. 

‘* No, sir, no, I don’t indeed,” said the kind soul, endeavouring sans 
facgon to sooth the anxiety she saw he was feeling. “It is not her 
health, sir, that makes me uneasy about her, but I don’t think she is 
happy.” 

** What do you suppose makes her otherwise, Miss Perkins ?” said 
he, with a degree of emotion that he had no power to conceal. 

‘Why it puzzles me, sir. I never did see any girl exactly like this 
American young lady, and that’s the reason, perhaps, that I don’t quite 
understand why she is unhappy. She is so sweetly kind, that when 
we are talking together she always seems gay and cheerful; but I think 
that is only to give me pleasure, for I never come upon her unawares— 
that is of late, | mean, that I don’t see the tears in her eyes.” 

*‘ Is it not possible,” said Egerton, ‘* that she may have seen reason 
to disapprove the great intimacy her mother has been forming in so ab- 
surd a manner with those Barnaby people ?” 

‘‘T don’t believe she likes it,” replied Miss Louisa, musingly, and as 
if recalling things that had past. 

‘Then she shall never be exposed to it again,” he eagerly replied. 
‘¢ But perhaps there is no chance of their ever meeting again ?” 

On this point, however, Miss Perkins immediately set him right, re- 
peating many of the affectionate phrases on both sides which predicted 
future intercourse and continued intimacy. On _ hearing this, Egerton 
immediately decided upon communicating his observations to his hos- 
pitable entertainers ; a communication which he would certainly rather 
have avoided, but which, from what he now heard, appeared to be a 
positive duty. 

A few minutes after this resolution was taken, a favourable oppor- 
tunity arrived for putting it in practice, the colonel and his lady, their 
daughter, and Miss Matilda, all entering the room together. 

«Oh, here you are,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘* we have been looking 
for you that we might goall together to the spring-house. I have had 
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it all got ready for you, with flowers, and the nigger-girls churning, 
and every thing. I am so sorry that my dear, darling Mrs, Allen 
Barnaby didn’t see it before she went. But I pray to God we shall soon 
have her back again.” 

Upon this hint he spoke, and quietly and concisely gave his hearers 
to understand that accideut had discovered to him some particulars in 
the conduct of the person calling himself Major Allen Barnaby, which 
made it his duty to caution them against any further intercourse with 
him or his family. It is impossible to dese ribe the vehemence of rage 
and anger with which this statement was listened to by Mrs. Beau- 
champ. 

‘You are a false slanderer, sir!” she exclaimed, as soon as she 
found breath to speak; * and hi: ippily for the peace and happiness, 
and perhaps the lives of me and mine, lam capable of proving my 
words against you, in a different sort of manner, | expect, from what 
you can pretend to otler in defence of your most wicked falsehoods. 
It isn't ten minutes ago, colonel,” she continued, with vehement gesti- 
culation, and a degree of anger that seemed to make it difficult for her 
to articulate: “‘ no, not ten minutes ago that I met Tomkins in the 
passage leading to your room. I asked him what he wanted, and he 

said he only wished to tell vou that one of your — describing 
him,”—and here the ang ry lady pointed at Mr. Egerton,—‘ he only 
wanted to tell you that this young traitor had been seen this very 
morning talking and cajoling with the slaves, and that he thought 
it had better be looked to. And how did I answer him? I told 
him he was a fool, and didn’t know who he was talking about, so 
perfect was my confidence in his honour. But now see if the words 
of Tomkins are not proved to the very letter ’ Who is there can 
doubt, I should like to know, this wicked young man’s motive for 
trying to make mischief between me and my dearest of friends? 
He is an abolitionist. Let him deny it if he can. He is come here, 
lil bet my life, to raise a rebellion amongst the slaves ; and not content 
with that, just see the vengeance with which he falls upon the excel- 
lent people who have now left us, for the alone reason that they would 
be likely to stop his wicked plottings if they could. And now, who ts 
there will take upon them to say that it wasn't himself, and no other, 
that contrived to give the dose that threatens the life of our iaealeable 
friend’ It is not my business, but yours, Colonel Beauchamp; but as 
I live and breathe, | would have him taken up and sent to prison on 
suspic On. 

Here the indignant lady stopped, and it would be dithcult to say 
which of her audience felt the most astonished at her attack. It re- 
quired a minute or two for the colonel to recover himself sufficiently to 
speak ; but when he did, it was in terms scarcely less vehement than 
those used by his wife. 

The fact of Egerton’s having been seen in conversation with his 
slaves, was in the eyes of both almost the deepest crime he could com- 
mit, as it would have been, probably, in those of nearly every other 
proprietor in the State ; for the jealousy on this subject amounts to a 
passion as vehement as that of Othello himself. ‘Nevertheless, the 
prudent colonel did not appear to approve the scheme of sending the 
offender to prison, although he entertained no doubt whatever that his 
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lady's conjecture was perfectly correct as to the cause of the imputa- 
tion thrown on the character of Major Allen Barnaby. He had been 
himself exceedingly tipsy the night before, and all he recollected or 
knew as to the result of the long hours of high playin which he and 
his friends had indulged, was that hejhad discovered himself in the morn 
ing to have been the winner of twenty dollars. To him, therefore, it 
appeared quite evident that nothing but malice could have dictated the 
statement they had heard, and accordingly he scrupled not to say as 
much, adding that the object of the slander being as evident as the 
slander itself, the sooner the utterer of it was out of his house and off 
his premises, the better. 

Kor half a moment Everton stood silent, as if uncertain what he 
should reply, and in that half-moment he caught sight of Annie, who 
was standing at the other end of the room, her cheeks and lips as colour- 
less as marble, and with both her hands resting on the back of a chair, 
as if to prevent herself from falling. A wild thought of flying towards 
her, of proclaiming his love, and rebutting the charge brought against 
him, rushed through his brain; but soberer thoughts succeeded, and a 
more dignified line of conduct suggested itself, 

* Colonel Beauchamp,” he said, “ there is no chance at this moment 
that my telling you Tam wholly innocent of the charge brought against 
me, should be listened to either by yourself or your lady; and there- 
fore I shal! abstain from all protestation on the subject. I beg to thank 
you for your obliging hospitality, and to assure you that I shall re- 
member that, when your very idle suspicions against me shall be for- 
gotten. As | haveno servant with me, I must beg permission to enter 
the room I have occupied for a few moments, that | may throw my 
things together preparatory to their removal, Farewell.” 

Having spoken these words, the young man took his leave of Miss 
Matilda Perkins by a very civil bow, and then passing on to her sister, 
who was standing at no great distance from Annie, he took her hand, 
and said in a tone that could be distinctly heard by none but her- 
self, | 

‘* Miss Perkins, I feel convinced that I have not lost your esteem, 
and therefore I venture to ask a favour of you on which the happiness 
of my life depends. Will you contrive this evening to bring your 
young friend, Miss Beauchamp, to the house we all visited together on 
‘Tuesday last, and at the same hour ?” 

These words were uttered very rapidly, and he looked to the good 
lady's eyes, rather than her lips, for the reply. It was given with equal 
caution and kindness, and with one more glance at the trembling Annie, 
he leftthe room. The result of this rendezvous must be told hereafter, 
for it is now absolutely necessary that we should look after the for- 
tunes of my heroine. 


Cuarp. XXX. 


On reaching the litile village of Shakspeare Town, at which it was 
the purpose of Major Allen Barnaby to embark, he had the consider- 
able satisfaction of hearing that no steamer for New York was ex- 
pected to stop there for a day or two; he therefore dismissed the con- 
veyances so zealously lent for the use of his beloved and suffering 
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wife, and her family, wrote a few affectionate lines to Mrs. Beauchamp, 

stating, that though violent spasms had returned on the road, the pre- 
cious object of his care was again so far relieved as to encourage the 
delightful hope that the final result would be favourable ; and then 
shut himself up with his suffering angel at the hotel, reiterating very 
audible orders on all sides, that notice ‘should be given them at what- 
ever hour of the day or night a steamer bound for New York direct, 
should reach the station. 

During the extremely comfortable little ¢é¢e-d-téte supper which 
followed (for the negro attendants and their horses were to repose for 
that night at Shakspe are Town, which rendered it necessary that the 
every-way interesting invalid should confine herself to her chamber), 
a discussion arose between the major and his wife as to the necessity of 
keeping Patty in the dark respecting the real state of the case. The 
major was of opinion that it would be better for her morality that she 
should continue to live in ignorance of his peculiar mode of playing 

cards, as well as the extraordinary facility with which her mother could 
seem the thing she was not; but Mrs. Allen Barnaby did not altoge- 
ther agree with him. 

pe to her knowing no more than you choose to tell her, Donny, 
about your rules of play, | have no objection ; though, after all, you 
know, her ignorance or innocence, as you call it, must depend alto- 
gether on her husband. He’s up to every thing, and if he — 
choose to live on the same pleasant confidential terms with his wife, a 
you do with me, Donny, 1 don’t see how we can interfere to prevent it. 
But P atty’s no fool, and not a bit more likely to make a fuss about 
nothing, than her mother was before her. But with all this we have 
nothing to do; and for you, my dear, you may just tell or not tell, as 
much as you like. But for my own part of the business, I have made 
up my mind, as I always have done throughout my whole life, to act in 
strict conformity to my principles, and nobody in my opinion can be in 
any degree worthy of esteem who does otherwise. I have always en- 
deavoured, my dear major, to impress on the mind of our daughter, 
that it is a woman’s duty to sacrifice every thing for the interest of her 
husband; and as far as I am concerned, I shall merely tell Patty that 
you had had enough of Big-Gang Bank, and requested me to facili- 
tate your departure i in any manner I could devise—and of course, I 
shall add, that in conformity to the unvarying line of conduct which I 

marked out for myself from the first hour of my becoming a wife, I 
instantly feigned illness, as being at once the most prompt, and the most 
effectual mode of co mplying with your wishes.” 

“* Well, my dear, that is all very right and proper,” replied the ma- 
jor; ‘and no man, I am sure, could find in his heart to say a word 
against it. But suppose she should take it into her head, wife, to ask 
what it was that put it into my head to be in such a monstrous hurry 
to get off, what should you tell her? I do love the girl, and I don’t 
want her to think me worse than I am; and upon my honour and life, 
my dear, what happened the other night, the accident I mean upon 
which the luck turned, was just exac tly nothing. So I think, if you 
please, that if she should take a fancy for questioning you, the best 
thing to do will just be to refer her to me; saying, you know, in your 
own charming manner, which I am sure gives the finest example that 
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ever girl had, that it was enough for you to know that I wanted to be 
off, and that you didn’t care three-farthings, or something like that, you 
understand, whether you went, or whether you stayed, provided | was 
pleased. And then, if she wants to know more, of course she will 
come to me—and I don’t much fear but what [ shall find something or 
Other to tell her, that will set her mind at rest.”’ 

This point being satisfactorily adjusted, the truly conjugal couple 
retired to rest, and when the major sallied forth the next morning, he 
had the satisfaction of finding his black cortége all ready to depart, 
and only waiting to receive the very latest account respecting the 
health of the ‘ missis.” 

This was given in such a manner, as while it sustained hope, left no 
room for surprise at the too prompt recovery of the assassinated au- 
thoress—and then the carriages and their guard of honour retreated, 
leaving the major and his charming helpmate at liberty to rejoice at 
their ease, at the perfect success of a stratagem which had enabled 
them to escape from an embarrassment that might have proved not a 
little perplexing. 

‘* Now for it,” exclaimed Mrs. Allen Barnaby, as she watched 
from her bedroom window the last of the three vehicles disappearing 
behind the trees, “ now, my dear, let us look after Patty, and settle all 
together what we had better do next.” 

‘** We will settle, my dear,” replied her polite husband, ‘as soon as 
you please; but as to our doing it all together, 1 see no need of that. 
Neither the Don nor his lady, as I take it, will make any objection to 
follow, let us move which way we will.” 

‘* Tam decidedly for Philadelphia,” said the lady. 

‘And I, with grief I confess it, am decidedly against it,” responded 
the gentleman; ‘‘ but I will give you an excellent reason for it. There 
is no high play at Philadelphia.” 

‘And that is precisely the excellent reason for which you ought to 
go there,” rejoined Mrs. Allen Barnaby. ‘‘ Why was it, if you please, 
that we made such a forced march from our snug quarters at the Beau- 
champs? And why did I consent to lie for the best part of two days 
like a sick dog in a basket? Wasn't it wholly and solely for the pur- 
pose of your removing yourself, my good Mr. Major, from the place 
where a certain Mr. Themistocles Joseph John Hapford (you see I have 
not forgotten the precious name to which I am to owe my darling dol- 
lars), was likely to find you? And where, I should like to know, 
would he be so little apt to look for you, as in a city where there is no 
high play going on 2?” 

‘IT hope I shall never be such a fool, wife, as to fix downright upon 
any thing without first taking your judgment upon it,” said the major, 
with energy. ‘* You most decidedly are what our admirable friends 
have called first-rate. Philadelphia then let it be. I'll go and mys- 
tify Patty a little ; but I think I shall only say I was tired, and got you 
for fun to play sick, because I wanted to be off. There is no need to 
frighten her, you know, and make her fancy that every bush she sees is 
a constable running after me.” 

“ But stop one minute,” returned his wife. Just tell me before you 
go, whether you mean to take what the ladies here call ‘a spell 
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of boarding,’ or whether you shall prefer going into private lodg- 
ings ?"" 

«As you will, my dear,” replied the major, who certainly became 
more and more convinced eve rv day of his lite that his wife was one of 
the cleverest women in the world. “] really had much rather that you 
should settle that point yourse lf." 

‘* Then we will board, major,” she replied, with her usu: al decision of 
purpose. ‘*As we are absolutely without letters or introductions of 
any kind, it is necessary now, as it was at first, that we should get 
where setting ourselves off a little will turn to account.’ 

The major kissed his hand to her and walked off, saying, as he 
went, , 

‘* Bravissimo! You are the best tramp, my dear, that ever fell to 
my share. And now I'll go and do what is needful with our Patty, and 
then give orders that notice shall be viven us when the first steamer for 
Piuladelphia arrives.” 

Nothing could be more prosperous than the little vovare, which 
partly by river, and partly by sea, brought my heroine and her amiable 

family to Philadelphia. They had made themselves sufficie ntly agree- 
able on board the steamboat, to have obtained a good deal of useful 
local information in return for the answers they had thought proper to 
vive in the national cross-examination to which, as a matter of course, 
they had been subjected during the voyage. The name, and all other 
particulars relative to the most fashion; ible boarding- house in the city, 
made part of this, and they immediately made use of it, by ordering 
their baggage to be conveyed at once to No. —, Chesnut-street, fol- 
lowing themselves on foot. 

On Inquiring for the Mrs. Simcoe, whom they had been instructed 
to ask for, as the head of the perer lishment, they were ushered through 


an ¢ ~~ itely neat hall to a larve handsome parlour at the back of the 


house. At the moment they entered it was unoce upied, save by the 
glossy furniture which shone with all the brightness that horsehair and 
mahogany can show, when not a single particle of dust is permitted to 
tal nish i its brilli ince. 

‘ [Usa clean place, at any rate,”’ observed the major. 

‘ But the sofa is not half so soft and comfortable as those at New 
Orleans, or at the Beauchamps’ either,” exclaimed Patty, very nearly 
getting a fall, by sliding off the firmly-stuffed, and treacherously- -slop- 
Ing imitation of a couch, upon which she had thrown herself at full 
length with her usual vivacity. 

‘1 can’t say 1 over-much like the style of it,” said Mrs. Allen Bar- 
naby; ‘‘the things all look as if they were set out more for show 
than use.” . 

The Don said nothing, but he took the liberty of looking about him, 
and his pale yellow nose assumed an attitude between his black 
mustaches, which e xpressed sufliciently well a feeling of distaste and 
discomfort, 

But ere another word could be uttered by any of them, the door 
was 0 pened, and a lady ap pes ared at it, whose aspect must have had 
something in it calculated to inspire respect, for Patty actually put her 


legs off the sofa and sat upright. The person who inspired this unusual 
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sensation in the breast of the lively bride, was a quaker lady, of about 
forty years of age, with a countenance as beautiful as verv small fea- 
tures of exquisite regularity, and a complexion as delicate in its pink 
and white as the blossom of the eglantine could make it. Her dress was 
perfect in its kind, being composed of fawn-coloured silk and snowy lawn 
of the best quality, and arranged with such exceeding neatness, that one 
might have fancied a quaker fairy had been her tire-woman, so guiltless 
of the contamination of human fingers did she look. She bent her 
pretty little head four times successively, while her light blue eyes, 
which shone with a sort of gentle moonlight gleam from beneath the 
smooth bands of her flaxen hair, were directed in turn to each of the 
party. 

“ We have been recommended to this house for boarding,” said Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby, in a tone a little less peremptory than was usual with 
her. 

“ May I ask who it was that sent thee?’’ demanded the gentle 
quaker, 

“ Upon my word, ma’am, I don’t know the name of the gentleman,’ 
replied my heroine, a little offended perhaps at the doubt, or the cau- 
tion, which the question seemed to indicate. But perhaps you may 
know the name of Colonel Beauchamp? We have been staying with 
him and his lady for a long visit, and if you know any thing about 
thei, that must be quite recommendation enough I suppose.” 

‘* No doubt of it, friend, if T chanced to know them, but I do not; 
and thee canst understand that this makes all the difference,” replied 
Mrs. Simcoe, in a voice, the bland tones of which seemed greatly less 
suited to express doubt than welcome. 

‘Well, ma'am, they are people enough to take dollars when they’re 
offered, without our wasting our time to find out whether you know our 
friends or not. I think we had better go somewhere else, major,”” said 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, looking exceedingly indignant. 

‘What must we do with the baggage, Mrs. Simcoe?” said a white 
help, opening the door, and presenting a face and figure as unlike those 
of her mistress as possible. What rooms are the porters to carry it 
into?” 

This appeal caused Mrs. Simcoe to look forth into the hall, and it 
may be that the sight of the abundant packages assembled there, sug- 
gested the idea that the lady’s boast of being well furnished with dol- 
lars had something better to support it than any acquaintance, how- 
ever intimate, with all the colonels in the Union; and having gently 
said to her hand-maiden, ‘* Thee bide a bit,” she returned into the par- 
lour, and addressing, like all other Americans when doing business, the 
principal gentleman of the party, instead of the principal lady, she 
said, 

‘* Thee art welcome to remain here for a spell, if such be thy wish, 
friend. My terms are eight dollars a week for each person, provided 
they occupy the best rooms; six if they take the second best; and five 
if they content themselves with the third.” 

The bargain was soon made, and the party established under the very 
respectable roof of Mrs. Simcoe, at the rate of six dollars a week for 
each of them. 

Having seen the various trunks and boxes disposed of in her own 
room, and in that of her daughter, Mrs, Allen Barnaby seated herself 
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in a commodious arm-chair, and began to meditate upon their new 
position, and pe e mode in which her genius might be now best employed 
for the benetit of herself and her family. The major had walked out 
into the town, to find which were the ‘most fre que nted coffee-houses, 
and to pick up whatever intelligence he might be able to meet Hoating 
about; the Don was gone with him, and Patty had proclaimed her in- 
tention of lying down on the bed till dinner-time; so that the spe- 
culations of my heroine were not likely to be interrupted in any 
way. 

She soon found, however, that she wanted a carte du pays, and that 
there could be little profit in devising schemes, while the circumstances 
and peculiarities of those to be acted upon remained unknown to her. 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby was probably not the first person who, when wish- 
ing for a precis knowledge of men and things, has had recourse to 
servants for assistance. Having puzzled herself for a minute or two 
as to the best means of finding ry out what sort of people the *y were cot 
amongst, she suddenly started up and rang the bell. It was not an- 
swered by the \ hiite ai hi ip, wh aa she had already seen, but by an @X- 
CUE dinghy well-dressed neg SS, having the steady aspect of an old and 
respe table servant. 

* Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs, Allen Barnaby, “ I thought there were 
ho blacks here.” , 

‘As servants, ma‘am, there are more blacks than whites,” replied the 
woman. 

‘Do step in for a moment and shut the door,” said the lady, in an 
accent of familiar kindness, ‘Tell me what is your name, will 
you ”* 

‘* My name is Ariadne, ma‘’am,” said the negress, demurely. 

‘ Bless me! what a fine name! But I wish, Ariadne, you would 
just tell me something aboutthe company you have got in the house, and 
about yourselves too. Tam quite glad to find blacks again here, for then 
[ suppose there will be no ceeasion to change—I mean to say that the 
people think much the same here as elsewhere about it. How many 
slaves has Mrs. Simcoe cy we 

Slaves, ma’am?” said Ariadne, while a considerable portion of 
anger flashed from her eves. “ The Philadelphia folks know better than 
that, thank God ! We have fot no slaves here.” 

‘Dear me! how very odd! I thought all black people were 
slaves ?”’ said the puzzled traveller. 

‘** You will know better than that, ma'am, when you have been a 
little longer in a free state,” replied the woman, frowning. ‘ Tam as 
free as Mrs. Simcoe herself, ma’am, and so are all the rest of us,” 
added the offended negress, moving towards the door. 

‘* Don’t go away in a huff like that. I'm sure I didn’t mean to 
offend you, my good — "said Mrs. Allen Barnaby, coaxingly. 
«You must remember, Ariadne, that I am just come from ( ‘arolit 1a, and 
that I never heard there of any blacks that were not slaves. So don’t 
let's quarrel about that, but just tell mea little about the ladies and 
gentlemen that are boarding here. Have they none of them got any 
slaves or plantations?” ° 

‘No, ma‘am,” said the woman, sternly; ‘they'd scorn such 
wickedness, one and all of them.” 

‘* Well! to be sure that is queer after all I have heard—and in the 
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very identical same country too! If that isn’t enough to puzzle a 
traveller, | wonder what is?” returned Mrs. Allen Barnaby, adding in 
a mutter, ** When at Rome we must do as the Romans do, I suppose, 
and so I must pitch my voice for singing another tune.” 

She then proceeded with a good deal of her usual cleverness to ex- 
amine and cross-examine the woman, till she had made out, pretty 
tolerably to her satisfaction, what style and order of people composed 
the party at the boarding-table, at which they were about to take their 
places ; and having learned all she could on the subject, she dismissed 
the negress, first presenting her with a “levy” in token of her grati- 
tude. She then sought her daughter’s apartment, which was at no 
great distance from her own. 

Patty was lying on the bed fast asleep; but as time pressed, Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby could not vield to her maternal tenderness, by permit- 
tine her to sleep on, but felt absolutely compelled to arouse her to the 
necessary duty of dressing for dinner. Patty grumbled and scolded, 
and indeed scrupled not to tell her attentive mamma that she was a 
ereat brute for waking her; but no such trifle as this could move the 
steadfast spirit of her high-minded parent. 

‘Don’t lay there abusing me, there’s a darling, but wake up this 
very minute, and dress yourself,” was her reply. ** And mind, Patty,” 
she added, “ that you dress yourself very carefully and very decently, 
if you please. Don’t put on that fine showy low dress that you wore 
the other day, with the blue and pink bows, because I happen to know 
perfectly well that it won’t do here. I shouldn’t wonder, [ can tell 
you, if we should be turned out of the house in no time.” 

«Stuff and nonsense!” replied the lately-married lady; ‘I shall 
wear exactly what I like best, I promise you, ma’am, so you had better 
not bother me with any more such vagaries. 1 shall certainly desire 
Tornorino to bid you hold your tongue, if you do,”’ 

“Tornorino may chance to have the worst of it, my darling,” re- 
turned her mother with the utmost good-humour; ‘so good by, 
dearest, and wear your dark-green gown, and a high collar, there’s a 
love.” 

With these words Mrs. Allen Barnaby retreated, leaving her daugh- 
ter not only very angry, but very much puzzled. Her Don had 
already been throwing out hints respecting the probability that her 
respectable papa might get into a scrape or two if he did not mind 
what he was about, and had also declared that he should not be at all 
surprised if it ended by their being obliged to shift for themselves, and 
that he would not mind setting about it to-morrow, if they could only 
screw a few hundred dollars out of the old folks. To all of which 
Madame Tornorino had paid very little attention, supposing it the 
result of some trifling dispute or other that no ways concerned either 
her own comfort, or her own interest. But now that she heard 
her mother talk of their “ being turned out of the house in no time,” 
she fancied these different warnings alluded to one and the same 
thing, but what that might be, she was totally at a loss to conjec- 
ture. 

Upon the return of her husband she told him of her mother’s queer 
ways, and insisted in a manner, somewhat peremptory, that he should 
tell her the short and the long of it at once, for that she was deter- 


mined she would know what they all meant. 
x 2 
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The Don shrugged his shoulders and did not seem disposed to reply 
with a readiness that was evidently expected from him. He had, in 
fact, been very strictly charged by his father-in-law to say nothing to 
Patty upon the accident which had occurred at Big- Gang Bank, and 
he had tolerably well obeyed the injunction; but the Don hated dith- 
culiies of all kinds, and he was beginning to doubt whether it were 
worth his while to run the risk of being taken up as a suspected cha- 
racter every time the major played, with no better payment than being 
boarded and lodged. 

It was now, however, very nearly the hour at which Mrs. Simcoe had 
informed them she punctually dined, and this was too sacred a cere- 
mony in the opinion of Don Tornorino, for it to be broken into by any 
discussion whatever; he accordingly gave his fair bride to understand 
that whatever information it was in his power to communicate, must be 
ees toa future opportunity, and she had therefore, bon gré, mal 
gré, to descend to the dining-room very completely mystified as to 
what her re spected parents were about, The major, who also felt that 
he had barely time enough to make his toilet, postponed all question- 
ings of his wife for the moment, merely finding time to tell her that he 
had negotiated Mr. Hapford’s bill without any difficulty, and the family 
accordingly sat down to table together, with considet “ably less unity of 
purpose than was usual with them, 

The large, and neatly served dinner-table of Mrs. Simcoe was sur- 
rounded, exclusive of our travellers and her gentle self, by six Ame- 
rican gentlemen and their six wives. They were all of them, at least, 
according to the opinion of Mrs. Allen Barnaby and her daughter, 
dressed more or less in the Quaker costume ; the ladies being all ha- 
bited with more attention to delicacy and neatness than cither to 
fashion or splendour, and the gentlemen having little or no mixture of 
the chain and pin species of decoration which usually distinguishes 
tier Jer on got n. 

The diess of Mrs. Allen Barnaby herself was also a model of pro- 
prietvy. The sli ight and floating drapery usually worn upon her ample 
shoulders was exchanged for a close fitting, white satin cape, trimmed 
with swan'’s down, which, though it caused her to endure sensations 
not very far rem oved from sufiocation, made her feel herself, as she told 
the major afterwards, quite of a piece with all the rest of them, and 
much more likely to make her way among this straight-laced _part of 
the population, than if she had made herself * fit to be seen, in the 
ordinary manner, This ‘* making herself fit to be seen,” by the way, 
was a phrase which, both in her daughter's vocabulary and her own, ap- 
peared to signify the exposing as much of their persons to view as 
could be conveniently managed by any possible arrangement of the 
siceves and corsage; from whic lit may be inferred that they inter- 
preted fit to be seen, into ready to be seen, a gloss accepted, as it 
should seem, by many of their fair countrywomen, especially when 
preparing themselves for the dinner-table. 

om whatever variations in fitness the fine judgment of my heroine might 

ictate, and adopt, acc ording to circumstances, no shadow of changing 
in this matter was percept ible i in the toilet of her young daughter; who 

came blazing into Mrs, Simcoe’s dining-room precisely i in the dress which 
her thoughtful mamma had requested her not to wear, and with such a 
remarkable deficiency of drapery about her shoulders, that the gentle 
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lady at the head of the table had a sore struggle with herself as to 
whether she should or should not send for a certain mouse-coloured 
shaw! from the next room to supply what was so very evidently wanted. 
How this combat between meekness of spirit and severity of decorum 
might have ended, if nothing had occurred to interrupt it, I cannot 
say; but the usually silent business of eating and drinking had not 
advanced far, ere Mrs, Allen Barnaby bethought herself that, however 
foreign to the manners of the country conversation at the dianer-table 
might be, it was, nevertheless, her only chance at present for displaying 
those powers of mind upon which she rested her best hopes for con- 
tinued success in the land to which fate and fortune had guided her 
steps. Having meditated for a moment or two as to how she should 
begin, she said to a mild-looking quaker gentleman on her right, 

‘* May Task you, sir, to be kind enough to tell me the name of the 
lady opposite to me 2” 

** Sarah ‘Tomkins ;"” was the concise reply, which certainly offered as 
Little opportunity for continuing the conversation as any reply could do. 

But Mrs. Allen Barnaby would never have been my heroine if such 
a difficulty as this could have checked her ; it did not check her for a 
single moment, for she instantly replied, 

* That is not the name I expected; for I fancied I had seen the 
lady before, and that she was called Morrice. It is a most extraordinary 
likeness, certainly. How odd it is, sir, isn’t it, that sort of unaccount- 
able resemblance that one sometimes sees between people in no way 
related to one another ? For if that lady is not Mrs. Morrice herself, | 
don’t think there is any chance of her being her sister, or cousin, orany 
thing of that sort; because Mrs. Morrice’s tamily are altogether English, 
and have neverany of them emigrated to this country ; and so much the 
worse for them, isn’t it, sir? There never was such a glorious country 
as this, and that is what I have said to my husband, Major Allen 
Barnaby, every day since we have been here. Not, indeed, that he is 
in the least degree inclined to differ with me on the subject; he 
admires the country, and the charming people too, with exactly the 
same enthusiasm as 1 do. That is the major, sir, a little lower down 
on the other side, with the full gray whiskers. A dear, excellent good 
man he is, and so fond of what he calls the elegant peacefulness of 
this population, that if it was not for the rank he holds in the English 
army (and when he goes back he must be constantly with the Duke of 
Wellington again)—if it was not for this, he says he would certainly 
cut off his mustaches in order to look more like one of them.” 

The quaker gentleman gently nodded his head for about the sixth 
time since she had begun talking, which seemed to be intended asa sort 
of civil assurance that he heard her, but he uttered no sound, save that 
inevitably produced by the act of eating. Mrs. Allen Barnaby here 
paused for a moment that she might herself eat a few mouthfuls, for 
she was exceedingly hungry, but having done this with as little loss of 
time as possible, she began again. 

‘Perhaps you are not aware, sir, of the peculiar interest which 
Philadelphia ‘in particular has for English people, and for myself 
indeed beyond all others. My object in coming to this country was 
solely to obtain information on the state of the slave population 
throughout the United States, as I am engaged by the first publisher 
in London to write a work upon the subject.” 
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The quaker gentleman on hearing these words crossed his knife and 
fork upon his plate, and turned himself round so as to command the 
side | front of Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s person. On perceiving the ad- 
vantage she had gained, she performed precisely the same evolution 
herself, thereby bringing herself very satisfactorily face to face with 
the drab-coloured individual whom she wished to propitiate. 

«Thee art writing on the subject of slavery ?” he said, after looking 
at her steadily for a few seconds, and speaking in a tone that seemed 
to express a doubt if he had rightly understood her. 

“Yes, my good sir,” she re plie d, casting down her eyes with great 
modesty. ‘* | have been urged to undertake the important task by a 
person: al application of the very highest kind; so high indeed that it 
would be inconsistent with etiquette, did 1 particu: irize it further. 

‘* Thee must be urged to the undertaking by higher authority than any 
the earth can show,” said the quaker gentleman with considerable 
solemnity, and slightly raising his hand to indicate the region from 
whence it should come. ‘* May Lask thee what are thy views upon the 
subject ?” 

An interior mind might have been daunted a little by these words, 
and more still, perhaps, by the tone in which they were spoken ; but they 
produced no such etlect on Mrs. Allen Barni iby ; ; on the contrary, she 
felt her courage rise as she perceived that she was perfectly ri; eht in the 
ground she had taken, and that she had nothing to do but adhere eare- 
fully to the plan she had so rapidly conceived, in order to ensure for 
the future a degree of success fully as brilliant as that which she had 
already obt: ained. She answered readily, therefore, but with her hand 
pressed upon her heart, her eyes solemnly raised, and her voice skilfully 

pitched to a tone of the de epest feeling, 

‘* My views, sir, are those of a reflecting Christian,” that being the 
exact phrase which she had heard bitterly ridiculed by Judge Johnson, 
whe n he was describing the ‘* cant of the abolitionists.” 

‘In that case, thee art about to do, what every good man’s voice will 
be raised to bless thee for,’” said the quaker gentleman. ‘‘ If thee dost 
it, friend, to the best of thy power,” he added, ‘ thee shalt find that 
let thy learning, and thy skill in authorship be great or small, thee 
shalt meet with the g1 ratitude and good will of a very large body of the 
Stranger people amidst whom thy holy purpose hath brought thee.” 

This concluding assurance was of course exceedingly welcome to 
the lady; but nevertheless there was something in the quaker gentle- 
man’s allusion to the possibility of her not being an accomplished 
author, which she did not quite approve, and after a moment’s reflection 
she said, 

‘*] would never, cear sir, have ventured to trust my pen on such a 
theme, had not its earlier efforts been already approved in the most 
flat tering manner by the best judges among my countrymen. Under 
my maiden name | have publ ished many successful works; but as my 
pr sent object is not fame, but utility, I have determined by the advice 
of one of the most exalted characters in England, both as to worth and 
Station, mot to Jet the name under which I have published be known as 
long as 1 remain in this country. My reason for this self-denying re- 
serve is to be found in my earnest wish to see things exactly as the y are, 
without running the ri isk of having my jud; ement “warped by the spec ies 
of flattering adulation which literary fame is sure to produce in this 
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enlightened country. That the precaution was not unnecessary, we have 
already found, for, being determined to see every thing by my ‘own eyes, 
and judge every thing by my own understanding, I prevailed upon my 
beloved and most indulgent husband to let me land on our first arrival 
from England, at New Orleans—that great stronghold of the abo- 
minable system that my soul abhors. My honest wish was not to 
exaggerate in speaking of its effects, and the only way of being sure to 
avoid this, was by contemplating those effects with my own eyes. But 
it unfortunately happened that there was a gentleman at New. Orleans 
who had seen me in aan and who recognised me as —-, as the 
author of the works to which I have alluded. ‘The consequence of 
which was, that all the most important families in that part of the Union 
came forward in a body to welcome me, hoping, as I suspect, that I 
might lend a pen, which has been acknowledged to have some power, 
to advocating the atrocious system that reigns among them. You may 
easily believe, my dear sir, that their advances were not very cordially 
received, but of course I could not avoid hearing an immense quantity 
of argument in favour of the system.” 

‘And thee didst not find the arguments worth much?” he replied 
with a gentle smile. 

“Worth? Mercy on me, dear sir, they made me perfectly sick, 
and ill. I never suffered so much from hearing people talk, in my 
whole life before.” 

Al! this did not pass amidst the silence of an almost wholly quaker 
dinner-table, without attracting the attention of every one seated at it. 
Mis. Simcoe forgot Patty’s distressing want of a shawl, while she listened 
to the discourse of her more prudent mother, and more completely still 
while observing the attention paid to it by her richest, and in every way 
most important, guest, John Williams, the well-known quaker philan- 
thropist. This gentleman, who had amassed a very handsome fortune 
as a Philadelphia banker, had for some years past fixed his residence 
at a handsome mansion, ata distance of ten miles from the city, making 
the boarding-house of Mrs. Simcoe, his well-esteemed cousin and 
friend, his head-quarters whenever he found occasion to revisit it. This 
good man was not only in every way entitled to respect, but possessed 
it so universally, as to render the fact of his entering into conversation 
with Mrs. Allen Barnaby a reason amply sufficient to make every indi- 
vidual at the table, both male and female, desirous of conversing with 
her too. The knives and forks were either laid aside entirely, or else 
used so cautiously as to prevent any sound from that quarter interfering 
with the general wish of hearing what it was that the stout high-coloured 
English travelling lady could have to say that should make John Wil- 
liams listen to her with so much attention. But not even this universal 
feeling of interest in what was going on could long postpone that strong 
American propensity to start up from the dinner-table as soon as hun- 
ger is a) peased, which renders that great luxury of European life, table 
talk, almost unknown to them. 

But this interruption, ill-timed as it seemed to Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
at the moment, was not sufficient to check the purpose of the good 
quaker, which was to become, without any delay, better acquainted 
with her. Perhaps John Williams had never in bis life looked in the 
face of a lady at which he felt less inclination to look again, than that 
of Mrs. Allen Barnaby. But what did that signify? John Williams 
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felt that it was his duty to make himself acquainted with her, and it 
must, therefore, have ‘been a very serious obstacle indeed which could 
have prevented his doing so. With his usual quiet, passive sort of de- 
cisiveness, the worthy quaker immediately made up his mind as to the 
manner in which this was to be brought about; and as soon as Mrs. 
Simeve rose, @ movement immediately followed by the rising of the 
whole party, he walked round the table to the place occupied by his 
wife Rachel, with whom all his journeyings, whether long or short, 
were ever taken, and said to her, ** Wife, thee must come with me to 
ask yonder foreign lady to go to thy parlour with thee.’ 

The tall, state ly, prim-looking Mrs, Williams instantly prepare d to 
obey, but not without fixing a elance of the most unequivocal astonish- 
ment at the individual to whose side she was summoned. Had she been 
the very dirtiest of negresses, or the most wretched-looking of whites, 
no such feeling would have been produced by it; but it would have 
been difficult for her to have imagined a face and fizure that she would 
have thought leas likely to attract her spouse, than those of the person 
she was now asproaching, as rapidly as the unchangeable sedateness 
of her pace would permit. 

‘ Rachel Williams,” said the good man, as soon as he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing the strangely matched pair face to face, ** Rachel 
Williams, I would have thee give the hand of Siste ‘rly fellowship to this 
stranger. Thee hast not told me thy name,” he added, addressing 
Mrs Allen Barnaby. ‘* How bes’t thou called ?” 

‘My name,” replied our heroine with a smile, an attitude, and an ac- 
cent, all intended to te stify the extreme delight at this introduction, * my 
name is Barnaby, Allen Barnaby, Mrs. Major Allen Barnaby, and most 
happy do I feel in being thus permitted to present myseli to those who 
must be so able to afford me effectual assistance in the important ob- 
yect T have before me.” 

‘Thee must come with us to our own quiet parlour,” said the good 
man, offering his hand to lead her, ** and when thee art there thee canst 
explain fully, both to my wife and to me, not only thy object, but the 
means by which thee dost hope to accomplish it, and then we shall be 
able to discover in what w ay we may best be able to help thee.” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s thanks were profuse and ardent, and she 
vielded her plump hand to the thin fingers of the quaker with a 
flourish that she felt at her heart to be very like the manner in which 
she had once seen Mrs. Siddons lay her palm on that of King Duncan. 
But just as they had reached the door, with the fawn-coloured Rachel 
following close behind, it sud lenly occurred to our heroine that it 
would be advisable that she should exchange a word or two with the 
rest of her party, before she se parated herseif from them. 

‘T beg vour pardon, my dearest sir, a thousand times, but you must, 
if you please, permit me to say one single word to my dear, “excellent 
husband, before I retire with vou to your own apartments,” 

‘* Dost thee wish thy husband to come with us also ?” demanded the 
amiable quaker. 

* Ohno!” was the reply. ‘ You are very kind—excessively kind, 
indeed ; but my good major knows the business to which I am devoting 
myself, and as he has considerable confidence in me, dear man, he 
never interferes for fear, as he kindly says, that he should puzzle the cause 
by interrupting me. But I just wish to say one word to him, and to 
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my daughter, the lady of Don Tornorino, to prevent their being sur- 
prised at my not returning with them to our own rooms.” 

‘Surely, surely,” replied John Williams, standing back with his 
wife to let the rest of the company pass out, ‘* we will wait for thee 
ull thou art ready for us.” 

Thus sanctioned, Mrs. Allen Barnaby stepped back, and laying one 
hand on the arm of her husband, and the other on that of her daugh- 
ter, she pushed them gently before her into the recess of a bow 
window, and then said in a whisper, winking a good deal first with one 
eye, and then with the other, in order to make them understand that 
she had more to say than it was convenient to speak at that moment, 

‘*] am going with these topping quakers into their sitting-room, I 
shall get ou with them, never you fear. Good-by ;”” and then glided 
back to her new friends, and in the next moment passed through the 
door with them, and was out of sight. 

Patty and her father stood staring at each other for a moment, and 
then both laughed, while the mystified Don, who understood only that 
his august mother-in-law was gone somewhere, with a pair of the most in- 
comprehensible people he had ever beheld, and that they were forbidden 
to follow her, raised one of his black eyebrows to the very top of his 
yellow forehead, and the other within half an inch of it, while he 
waited till his wife had sufficiently recovered her gravity to reply to his 
somewhat petulant ‘* Vat for ?” 

When at length the answer came, however, it was only in a repeti- 
tion of his words, “* Vat for, darling? I am sure I could not tell you 
if my life depended upon it, unless it means that ma’s gone mad.” 

‘*No, no Patty,” said the major, recovering his gravity. “ Do not 
alarm yourself. Ma is not gone mad, I promise you, but knows what 
she is about as well as any lady that ever lived. But upon my life, 
Patty, if we are all to sail in the wake of these prim quakers, you 
must alter your rigging a little, my dear, or you'll be left out of the 
convoy, and what's to happen then ?” 

‘¢ J sail in the wake of your detestable quakers!” exclaimed Patty, 
almost with a scream. ‘* If there’s any one thing on God's earth that 
I hate and abominate more than all the rest put together, it is a quaker ; 
and if you think, any of you, that I mean to skewer myself up in a 
gray wrapper, and go theeing and thouing, to please them, and that for 
the sake of getting a morsel of daily bread to eat, you are mistaken,” 

This being uttered with a good deal of vehemence, and an angry 
augmentation of colour, while something that looked like tears glit- 
tered in her eyes, her father instantly lost all disposition to mirth, and 
replied in a tone of the most coaxing fondness, 

‘What in the world have you got into your head, my darling Patty? 
You can’t suppose, for a moment, that I would let any body plague you 
to do what you did not like? Did I ever do it since you were born, 
Patty? You know very well, dearest, that I never did, and that I 
always think it worth while to battle for you, whatever I may do for my- 
self, so for goodness sake don’t begin to cry. You know I can’t bear it.” 

‘‘Yes,” returned his handsome daughter with a sob, “I know all 
that very well, papa, I know that you have always been a great deal 
more goodnatured to me than ever mamma was. But that makes little 
or no difference now, and I don’t think it is at all right for married 
people to go on living as Tornorino and I do, just as if we were two 
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tame cats kept to play with, with a basket to sleep in, milk to lap, and 
a morsel of meat to mumble. 1 don’t like it at all, and 1 don’t think 
the Don likes it at all better than I do.” 

The major probably knew by experience that when his Patty was 
thoroughly out of humour, it did not answer to argue with her, and 
therefore without say" a single syllable by way of reply to the speech 
she had just ute red, he tucked her arm with a sort of jocund air under 
his own, and giving the Don a goodhumoured wink as he passed him, 
led her out of the room, saying, 

“Come, Patty, my dear, we have got a sort of holiday this evening 
haven't we? Let us use it - going to thetheatre. I saw abundi ice 
of fine things advertised, and ‘Il know you love a play to your heart.’ 

Nothing coul l have be ‘en more judici ious than this propos al; Patty 
appeared to forget all her sorrows in a moment, and springing forward 
with a bound that seemed to send her halfway up the stairs before its 
Impulse was exhauste d, exclaimed, 

** That’s the best thing you ever said in your life, pap. Come along, 
Don! I'd rather go toa p lay, any time, ‘than be made a queen.’ 

A few minutes quiet walking through the clean and orderly streets 
of Philadelphia, brought them to the handsome Chesnut -street 
Theatre, and a few minutes more found Patty seated to her heart’s 
content in the front row of a box very near the sti ie, and her still 
dearly-beloved Don close beside her, The major, however, who had 
taken lus station behind, could not control the spirit of busy activity 
which was ever at work within him beyoud the first act. He might 
pay himself for their tickets, he thought, at any rate, if he could but 
find a billard-table; and s aying, as he laid a hand upon the shoulder 
of both son and daughter, ‘ “You two can take care of one another,’ 
he slid out of sight and escaped, 

The ugh the ye llow-fi iced Don was ne ‘ither so young, hor so fre sh as 
his wife, he enjoyed the amusement which he was thus peaceably left 
in } SsCsslon of, quite as much as she did. The piece was °° Beau- 
marchais” and Mozart’s ** Barbier de Seville,” adapted to the American 
stage, and despite the doubtful improvement of sundry alterations, the 
Spaniard was in ecstasies. He was himself by no means a bad per- 
former on the flute, and such a longing seized him as he watched the 
performer on that instrument, who sat almost immediately under him, 
once more to listen to his own notes upon it, that for some minutes 
after the Upe>©ra ended, he was lost in revery. 

** What is the matter with you, Tornorino 2” said his de lighted wife, 
clapping her hands as she recollected that there was still another plece 
to be performed. ** You don’t enjoy it half as much as I do.” 

one Don looked silently in her handsome face for about a minute, 
and then said, 

‘Vat should you say, Pati, if—” the rest was whispered. But 
whatever he said pleased her so well, that the thoughts of it seemed to 
a her attention with the gay afterpiece, for she ea: gerly renewed 
the conversation at intervals during the whole time it lasted. Nor did 
the discussion thus begun, end here; it appeared to have equal charms 
for both; it lasted them throu: gh their lingertog walk back to Mrs. 
Simcoe's, kept them long awake after they retired to rest, and was re- 
newed the very moment the y were awake in the morning. The subject 
of these interesting conversauons shall be explained hereafter. 
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A MOSCOW COUNCILLOR OF MEDICINE, 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN,. 


Tur diligence which was to convey us to Moscow was a vast, lum- 
bering machine, but very roomy and comfortable withal, and not 
giving, as the English stage-coaches do, the sensation of riding with 
one’s legs in the stocks. It was built strongly enough to have served 
on an emergency as a flying battery, although carrying no more than 
ten persons, exclusive of the driver and conductor, and travelling on 
one of the best roads in the world. Englishmen may open their eyes 
at this assertion, but I can assure my readers that the macadamized 
road from St. Petersburg to Moscow would do credit even to the en- 
virons of London. It is of great width, and nearly straight: every 
river, every ditch even, being spanned by a bridge of granite, having 
cast-iron balustrades, ornamented with gilt trophies. 

But to return to our diligence: the six animated skeletons who 
were to be persuaded to move this mass, were of various sizes and 
colours; while their hides, innocent of curry-combs, were galled in 
every direction by the friction of the rope-harness, On the off leader 
sat a postilion, whose principal duty appeared to consist in screeching 
and yelling like a Cherokee, whenever we entered or left a town: his 
saddle merits a word or two of description, It consisted of a piece of 
leather, without tree, flaps, pads, or any other appurtenances usually 
deemed essential to the existence of a saddle; and as to girths, they 
were evidently esteemed useless luxuries. To the inner side of this 
shert hand-saddle, was fastened a piece of rope, with a loop at the 
end, and on the outer side dangled a strip of raw hide, with a hungry- 
looking, rusty stirrup at its extremity. On the top of all was the 
postilion’s coat, folded up to form a soft seat; a very necessary addi- 
tion, as there was nothing between the leather and the razor edge of the 
horse’s backbone ; so that without this, the postilion would have run 
considerable risk of being divided longitudinally before he had gone any 
distance. How he got on and off is still a mystery to me, not having 
been fortunate enough to witness the operation, nor am I prepared to 
offer any suggestion as to the probable mode in which he achieved it ; 
this much is however morally certain, that it was not by any process 
known among ordinary postilions, for a child’s weight in the stirrup 
would have brought the whole machine to the ground. 

The diligence was divided internally into three compartments, 
whereof two in front, like two coupés in those of France, were appro- 
priated to the aristocracy of the vehicle, holding two persons each ; 
the other half answered to the rotonde, and contained six. A 
young Greek and myself occupied the middle compartment, and be- 
fore us was a certain Doctor * * *, the subject of this article; an 
employé in the bureau of the minister of war was his companion. 

Dr. * * * was amember of the Council of Medicine at Moscow, and 
of German extraction; of a restless, inquisitive disposition, skipping 
about like a frog troubled in his mind, and popping his head inces- 
santly out of the windows. I do not know how the Spanish cows 
speak French,* but if the German cows do so, I imagine it must be 
somewhat after the fashion of the doctor, for he made most unaccount- 





* Parler Frangais comme une vache Espagnole.—Prov. 
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able havoc with the p’s, b’s, and v's, and that with as little ceremony 
as though they had all been his own private property. [never heard a 
German spe ak any language with so vile a pronunciation, excepting a 
broker at St. Petersburg, who prided himself on his familiarity with 
the English language, and who, above all, gloried in having mastered 
the redoubtable th. This he accomplished by a somewhat ingenious 
manceuvre, having substituted f for it; and when he uttered fee, fo, 
fum, with a rapid pronunciation, the sounds mel to the ears of the 
uninitiated as avery proper pronunciation of the, though, thumb, and 
he obtamed credit accordingly as avery accomplished linguist, 

One day, being asked where his e ldest son was, he re plied, ** Oh, 
ser, he is at Oxtoot, he is peeing prought up for te English bull-bait.” 

Who would have thought of looking for pudpét in the last word of 
this sentence? He was perfectly convinced of the correctness of his 
pronunciation, and used to speak of ** fe poog of fate,” and * fe house 
of beers,” with the utmost complacency, meaning thereby, the book 
of fale, and the house of peers. 

To return to our muttons, as my old French tutor used to call it; 
little Dr. * * * was afflicted with a very restless tongue, and before 
we had gone far, he thrust his head and half his body out of the 
diligence, and lapping at our window with an orange, made overtures 
for a talk with us. He had fallen in with a very tacitura companion, 
and the litthe man was in danger of bursting from the accumulated 
stock of talk which he could not vent on his neighbour the employe. 
This latter personage was the proprietor of a melancholy physiognomy, 
ornamented by a monstrous and tiery-looking nose, which gave his 
whole countenance a very stately and warlike appearance, be fitting 
the office he held. All the doctor's attempts to draw him into con- 
versation had failed, for the melancholy-visaged man had a more 
attractive travelling companion, in the shape of a huge metal bottle 
of liquor, to whic h he pail much more attention than to the little doc- 
tors conve rsation, and so he was tain to bestow his supertluity On US, 

** T think,” said Dr. * * *, ** that the man is in love, for he does 
nothing but sigh, and drink out of his bottle, and then smile a little ; 
besic s, he SaVs he is not married.” 

The doctor seemed to have attached himself particularly to me, and 
taking me aside on the second day of our journey, he said, 

‘* Mon jer, monsieur, che foudrais pien que fous lochassiez ) jez mol, 
pisque fous n/afez bas de lochement arrete ; mais che n’aime bas ce 
cheune Creeque, il est drop dabageur.”’+ 

Whe reupon l thanked him, and promised to come and see his lodg- 
ing, Which he vaunted as possessing all the advantages I could desire. 

After I had been two or three days in Moscow ‘doing penance in 
Chevaldicheff’s hotel, my Greek friend left, and bethinking myself of 
* * * and his lodging, I set forth to find them in the House of the 
Council of Medicine. 

In the uttermost parts of Moscow, opposite the church of the Martyr 
Chariton, stood this edifice in the midst of a paved-court, where the 
grass was growing; in fact, the Temple of Health itself seemed sadly 


— —— - — — —— —— —— 





* For the bene fit of those who may not recognise French in that “dress, I give a 


translation : 
* My dear, sir, I should be glad if you would lodge with me, as you have no 


lodging taken, but I don’t like that young Greek, he is too uproarious.” 
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in want of restoratives. In the dirtiest part of the dirty back-yard, J 
found a dilapidated wooden staircase, which they told me led to the 
quarters of the Councillor of Medicine. Having climbed this stair, 
and regaled my nose with the various odours indigenous to Russian 
staircases, and among which eau de Cologne does not predominate, I 
found the door, and as there was no bell, kicked for some time, but in 
vain. Finding my noise unheeded, | opened the door, and stumbled 
upon a heap of rags, which forthwith rose in the shape of an old 
woman, 

This entrance-hall was no other than the kitchen, and a dirty one it 
was, even for Russia, being about as unsavoury as the staircase. The 
old woman, who represented the whole domestic establishment, being 
cook, housekeeper, maid-of-all-work, and porter, informed me that her 
master was at the council, and fastening me into the kitchen, went to 
call him. 

There was a plentiful scarcity of cooking apparatus, and what there 
was, sadly disguised with dirt : a deal partition divided the room, and 
behind this partition my friend slept. Another room opened from this, 
and was just such a one as the antechamber might lead one to expect. 
Chairs, tables, and sofa, of various patterns and of doubtful stability : 
walls and ceiling of every colour but their original ones; the whole 
illuminated by the dirt-coloured rays of light, that found their way as 
they could through the smoky panes of glass, innocent of the virtues 
of soap and water, or other detergent, since their creation. Such was 
the paradise my Councillor of Medicine had so vaunted. At length 
the epitome of domestics returned with her master, who, embracing me 
very amicably, said, 

‘¢T am very happy to see you, mon jer ami; well, do not you think 
this will do excellently ; when will you come ?” 

I stopped him by observing that it was too far from the Kremlin for 
me; at which intelligence his face became a yard iong instanter, but 
recovering himself, he asked me to stay and dine, promising me some 
excellent cabbage-soup and bouilli. Think of a dinner cooked in his 
kitchen ! 

I excused myself, but could not refuse a cup of coffee without giving 
offence, so it was ordered ; and in the mean time he produced a very 
apocryphal box of Havannas, looking tremendously akin to those come 
pounds of lettuce leaves and damaged tobacco which the Russian 
hawkers recommend as “real English cigars.” I did not trouble their 
repose, but offered him one of mine, and in came the decoction of 
beans and chicorée, which he and his cook had agreed to call coffee. 
When I had swallowed the potion he proposed a glass of noyau as a 
pousse café, which I gladly accepted. To my dismay he produced a 
four-ounce medicine phial containing the article in question, assur- 
ing me that it was of his own making. Nowise consoled by this infor- 
mation I tasted it, and was agreeably surprised to find it not so bad as 
I anticipated, although no more like noyau than logwood liquor and 
brandy is like port. I then took my leave, and invited him to visit me 
at my boarding-house, which he did, and so pestered me with his atten. 
tions, that they used to call him ‘* da béte noire de M. Andréef.” 

Among a host of queer notions which the little man had got into his 
head, his system of health was not the least amusing ; and he used to 
expound the whole matter to me at great length. His first axiom 
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was, that the essence of all eatables was contained in cabbage-soup 
(stchi), and boutlli. 

‘¢It does not heat the blood,” said he, ‘it is very cheap, and a 
glass of home-made novau corrects the soup.’ 

His panacea however for all evils, moral and physical, was a medi- 
cated vapour-bath, and he had a portable one constructed, wherein the 
yatient sat with his head out, like a man in the pillory, to have his ail- 
ments of body and mind steamed out of him. He told me that when 
a young man he was not very rich, his father having left him little be- 
sides a bedstead, an old cupboard, a Latin dictionary, and his bless- 
ing; so my gentleman, after leaving college, became an apothecary, 
He could not afford to m: irry, but being of a very combustible dispo- 
sition, some pair of eves or ‘othe r was constantly raising a blaze in his 
heart that set the extinguishing powers of cabbage-soup at defiance. 
Now, instead of making himself miserable, pe rpetrating x bad poetry, 
hanging or shooting himself, or, in short, committing any other proper 
and customary folly, my philosophical compounder of drugs shuts him- 
self up in his box, steams hims df valiantly until he has boiled the love 
out, and taking an alterative pill at bed time, awakes in the morning a 
free man. He assured me that the most vehement passion could never 
stand against a week of alternate pilling and steaming, and strongly 
recommended the matter to my consideration, In process of time 
however my friend married the now defunct Mrs. ** * and little 
apothecaries and apothecarvesses sprung up around him. — His bath 
was still of vast service, for if madam was in an ill humour, he pre- 
scribed a steaming ; when the children were cross or quarrelsome he in- 
continently clapped the little imps into his box, and steamed the ill- 
temper out of them: in short, there was nothing his bath would not do. 
One day when I ealled upon him, and was a litt le depressed by some 
letters | had received, he took me into the laboratory, where his bath 
stood, commenced heating it, and was for putting me in to steam like 
a potatoe, whether | would or not, out of pure goodnature. He was 
highly shocked at my obstinacy, and foretold all kinds of evil as the 
result, assuring me that he attributed the excellent dispositions of his 
children, and the obedience of the late Mrs. * * *, solely to the use of 
his bath. I saw one of his sons at the diligence office, and a curious 
little specimen of humanity he was: looking for all the world like an 
ap ple that had lain by forgotten for six months, and I have no doubt 
that he had been steamed into that shrivelled and stunted condition. 

Au reste, Dr. * ** and his brother councillors were marvellously 
ignorant, and less learned in chemistry than a last year’s member of a 
mechanic’s institute: he had a vast idea of the acquirements of a inan 
who knew how to assay, and could talk to him of electro-magnetism. 
After all the attention he paid me, and he was really troublesome with 
a kind intention, I am ashamed to say that I de ‘camped from Moscow 
without an adieu to him, in bodily fear that he would ask for my ad- 
dress in St. Petersburg, and send his son to make my acquaintance as 
he threatened ; adding, as a whet to my desire for that blessing, that 
he was the counterpart of himself. I have heard that he is going to 
publish a book on the virtues of baths after the model of his own. 


Dmitri ANDREEF. 
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THE FIVE INCUMBENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * PETER PRIGGINS,” 


No. IV. 


THE RECTOR OF SQUASHYFIELD. 


Char. I, 


Hfeus! Rogere fer caballos. 
Otp Sonc. Venerahile Carmen 


“ Come, children, come,” said Mr. Woodward, the vicar of Clear- 
stream, ** you look all hot and nearly done with your romps, but you 
must make haste. Mr. Scribbler and I have been listening to Mr. 
Klexible’s adventures until we have brought dinner-time upon us. Mr. 
Worthington will be waiting for us and hisdinner. His vexation at its 
not being ready at the exact moment for which he has made up his 
stomach, will bring on a fit of indigestion, and perhaps gout. Come, 
sir, we must not incur the black looks of Mrs. Trusty.” 

I, to use a vulgar phrase, ‘* put my best leg foremost,’’ and the 
children, as if they had not taken more exercise than a greyhound in 
training, hopped about and went ahead as lively as ever—but then 
they had no fatabout the heart as I have, in spite of all the exercise 
I take. 

The clock of Clearstream church struck four, or, as they in that 
country say, Af four, just as we got to the last hedgerow which sepa- 
rates the water-meads from the high-road. 

‘* Per Jovem! there is punctuality. The carriage is just at the gate 
to a minute,” said the vicar, as he scrambled over the last stile in very 
good style. 

I followed and got to the parsonage gate just in time to hear Zacha- 
riah address his cherubs with the usual speech— 

‘‘Who-oh! gently there, my beauties, easy does it—don’t hurry, 
you fiery rogues—lots of time—who-oh !—ain’t we earnt our 
oats 2?” 

I expected to hear from the inside of the carriage, which was closed 
to keep off the dust and sun, the rector’s voice uttering the accustomed 
** humph!—haugh, eh?” but I did not. 

Mr. Woodward nodded kindly to Zachariah, who of course did not 
sce it, being engaged in admiring his cherubs, and then opened the car- 
riage-door. 

The carriage was empty ! 

‘* Why, Zachariah, where is your master ?” 

‘** Gently, Juggenel—steady there, Brown Bury—don't go to be earne 
ing more oats—easy does it—Who? what? why, inside, of course— 
boxed up by old mother Trusty—no hurry—lots of time,” replied 
Zachariah. 

‘‘ He is not in the carriage,” said the vicar. 
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“ Don’t go to be vicious—no nonsense, or I must put on the kick- 
ing-strap. Put your spectacles on if you can’t see clearly without— 
easy does it. 

‘** The carriage is empty,’ said I—“ get off vour box and examine it 

yourself,” 
' «© Don't you be in a hurry—take it quiet—easy does it—lots of time. 
If master ain't gz he must have jumped out as we came along—and 
that ain't easy, for we earnt our oats, and master’s rather putty about 
the fetlocks, and a little over at knee. He's not the man to takea 
le ip for fun.” 

‘** But where is he ?” inquired the vicar. 

Zachariah condescended to look round into the front windows of the 
carriage. When he saw that it was untenanted, he gave a stare of 
mingled surprise and alarm, uttered a prolonged whew ! and sprung 
otf his coachbox to the ground. He looked into the carriage, turned 
up the squabs, and patted the lining all round as if he expected to 
find his master concealed beneath it. 

When he found that his search was vain, he looked round at us with 
a face in which grief and surprise were oddly blended. His impudent, 
sé toatl istied grin was gone. 

‘ Are you sure he was in the carriage when you started ?” I in- 





wah 

« Positive—as certain as oats ain't split-beans. I heard Benjamin 
slam-to the door,” said Zachariah, perspiring exceedingly. 

** Drive back and see what ts become of him,” satd the vicar. 

‘T wil—l will—easy does it—no hurry—-my poor dear master 
W the will old mother Trusty say if I lose him ?—lots of time,’ nid 
Zachariah, as he sprung to his seat. He whisked Juggenel and Brown 
Bury round so short and quickly, that he wellnigh dislocated their 
shoulders. He laid the whip across their loins, slacked his hand, set 
off full gallop, and promised them lots of oats if they would only earn 
them by extra speed. 

We watched him as far as we could see him. His whip was still at 
work just as he turned the corner. We were about to enter the garden 
with Mr. Flexible, who had joined us, when we saw the rector of 
Kushley, looking hot and angry, come out of the gate, which opened 
into the water-meads, through which the footpath led to his parsonage. 
He was followed by Benjamin, who carried a very large umbrella and 
a thick great-coat in one hand, a lantern and a huge pair of clogs in 
the other. 

‘“ Where is that, eh ’—Good morning, gentlemen—where ts _ that 
Bootian-minded—stupid-fellow — Zachariah — Zachariah Bond, eh ? 
How do vou do, Mr. Scribbler ?—TI will discharge the disobliging, con- 
ceited menial.—Mr. Flexible, ] hope you are well—where are mv 
horses and carnage ?—those valuab le ‘animals —humph—haug rh—I 


} 


have not adrv thread about me, eh 7 


‘Come along—don't stand in the hot sun—take it cool,” said Ben- 
jamin, leading his irate master into the porch of the house. 

Mr. Woodward and I explained to him as he was forced along, that 
Zachariah had arrived without him, and was gone back to seek him. 

‘ Then it was he we heard galloping !”’ said the rector. 

‘* Not he, but the horses,” said Benjamin; ‘* but never you mind— 
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don't thicken vour blood. Leave him to old mother Trusty—she’ll 
operate upon him.” j 

To the various questions by which we endeavoured to elucidate the 
mystery that puzzled us, Mr. Worthington answered that just as he 
was steppingsinto the carriage, Mrs. Trusty had insisted upon his going 
back into the house until the carriage was properly closed, as she was 
sure that the air was very damp from the rain that had fallen in the night. 
The rector resisted for some time, as he knew his housekeeper would 
make him promise to shut the windows close to the risk of his being 
suffocated, 

She, however, prevailed by threatening to ‘‘ advertise—look out for 
another place—do something or other if all her care was not appre- 
ciated.” The rector then obeyed. Benjamin closed the carriage, shut 
the door with a bang to show his approval of his sister’s authorita- 
tiveness, and went into the house to tell his master to ‘* come along.” 

Zachariah, who never took his eyes off his horses, concluded that the 
report of the door meant * all right—drive on coachman ;” and before 
his master, who was detained by Mrs, Trusty receiving orders to tie up 
properly, and not be home a minute after nine—on pain of her adver- 
tising—looking out—and doing something or other, could reach the 
front door, had got nearly a quarter of a mile on his journey. 

With great difficulty the rector had prevailed upon Mrs. Trusty to 
allow him to walk over, and then only on condition that Benjamin 
went with him, with clogs, coat, and umbrella, and that he promised 
not to walk in the long grass, or at a rapid rate. 

Benjamin, having seen his mi ister wash himself in lukewarm water, 
and properly cooled down before he went in to dinner, set off to see if 
Jargonelle and Brown Beurre were or were not injured by their unwonted 
rate of travelling, and to hear Mrs. Trusty operate lingually on the 
delinquent. 


Cuar. Il. 


Miss Woopwarp had been ina fidget all the time Benjamin was 
fidgeting about his master, lest her dinner should be spoiled. We sat 
down and found the crayfish-soup excellent, and the stewed eels in- 
imitable—pure and free froin oil, The quarter of lamb, which I had 
ventured to purchase and send as a present, was done to a turn, looked 
gloriously brown amidst its coating of fresh green parsley, and seemed 
to cry, ‘ ‘Come eat me.” The salad was crisp and well mixed-—the 
tarts wal custards delicious; and in spite of a hearty breakfast, and a 
rather solid lunch, we showed our estimation of the lady’s cookery. 

Mr. Worthington being freed from the influence of the evil eye of 
his housekeeper and servants, gave full scope to his powers of nourish- 
ing the body, and indulged in copious libations of ale, which were 
strictly prohibited at home. 

It was not until the business of eating was prorogued to the next 
session, that he ventured to catch the eye of the chairman, and beg 
leave to address the members at the table. 

«TI think—I rather opine at least—that we have all made a very ex- 
cellent dinne *r—humph !—haugh !—eh ?” 

His proposition was carried without a dissenting voice. 

Nov.—voL. LXVI. XO. CCLXIII. 
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Miss Woodward left us in possession of the room,and a bottle 


t. « Chiscourse raat upon thy The rits of thre county 
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} 
CUINIELV OF ( niryv 1 strates and parish-constabies, the 


uses and dissenting chapels, the benefits of Sunday 


ii 


s, and such other subjects as country parsons are wont 


Ol our conversat 1 Wwe he ard a most musical throat 
W iluine pa loud Ww ist] 4 The whistle Was SUCCEE ded 

a song, and the song followed by a loud humming in 
rt nustruments plaving a grand overture. 


s the curate of Squashytield, Tam = sure,” said th 


f it,’ said Mr. Worthineton. ‘* Weis aman I like— 


il. 
\1 ! 1] ** 1. — . , 
s’ said M Piexible: and very agreeable when he 
ther subrect but music, and does not begin singing. 
wound up and sect ne, he never stops, lke a mu- 
i 
‘ iti: Lit ; i ( | 
1] ¥ ‘ } Fi ’ woot hoy Cc, 
\ ( \ | ( | Ph knoe he went to thr 
as 
- 
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s | s ] l Is with them first, and then ky S dl 
tov'd and I've prattled with fifty fair maids, 
( f { | { 
land shouted with delight, but were restrained 


Ci } us blustering railers, 


| dining-room door, begved Mr. Qua- 


us, WHICH c¢ did to the tune of 


me. the only one unknown to him present, 
by the hand. and imitated a French horn to the 


When v hand thus I proffer. 


ished a wineglass towards him, and bade him help him- 


J ? 
, } ‘ ' ' 
By the gaily circling glass. 


to interrupt the harmony of the evening, but pray for- 
unm, and let us have a little of vour conversati 


sid me discourse, I wil! enchant thine ear, 


rton, and then begged pardon, and promised, in a hum 


Strike the harp in praise of Bragela 
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again, all the evening, but to 
Breathe not his name 
Mr. Flexible expressed himself satisfied. Mr. Quaverton filled his 
‘ale . . 
class a second time, and forgetting his promise, sang 
Wine, rosy wine, 
ere he quatted its contents, and hummed, in the tones of a clarionet, 
If you doubt what U say, take a bumper and try. 

No one applauded him or encored his song, so he remained silent 
and drummed some tune or other on the table, confining the music to 
his own organ: like a friend of mine, a musico-fanatic, who, not to 
annoy his family, used to acquire rapidity of fingering ona violin, by 
practising all night long with a well-greased bow, ; 

‘ ) *? = . , | 6 : : , 

* Pray,” said the reetor of Rushley, ‘has any thine been heard of 
your rector vet, Mr. Quaverton 2?” 

‘* Not a word— 


Not a sound was beard, not a funeral note. 


That is, we are as much in the dark about him as ever.” 
“Then we are not to lose you vet, [ suppose ?” said our ho 
“ Nothing yet has happened to bid me 


Nn 
a+ 


Leave this gay and festive scene, 
and Tam elad of it. I like this country, and I like you, my friends, 
too well to wish to go 
Over the hills and far away. 
Though I should be glad to ascertain the fate of my ill-fated rector. 
Ile mav be sinzinge, 
They mourn me dead in my father’s hail 
while he ought to be humming, 
A weary pilgrim weak I falter, 
as he wanders about 
On the margin of fair Zurich’s waters ; 
or calls to his tartar groom, 
Oli! give me but my Arab steed ; 
or Is 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean.” 
“Really,” said Mr. Flexible, ‘you are incorrigible, Quaverton, 
Pray cease—”’ 
Cease your funning, 


sang Mr. Quaverton. ‘That is what you mean. I will—by 
Glorious Apollo, who from on high beheld us. 
] will. There, that shall be 
The last rose of summer. 
I will not sing again unless you ask me to 


Strike, strike the light guitar.” 
zZ2 
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‘A very odd man was your rector, sir,—a very odd individual— 
heiigh !—haugh !—eh ?” said Mr. Worthington. 

« | knew but little of him. He was not sociable—indeed, I once 

knew him by sight. I called on him three times, but he would not’”— 


Open wide the castle's gates, 


sang the curate of Squashyfield. 

‘*See me,” said Mr. Worthington. 

“ He would see no one,” said the vicar. ‘‘ He confined himself to 
the house, and was, I believe, very miserable.” 


Away with melancholy, 


whistled Mr. Quaverton, and then said, “ I have lately heard the whole 
of his little history. If you are curious to know it, I shall be very 
happy to tell it you if you will 


Listen to my story, while seated in my glory.” 


‘“You had better sing it at once, for you seem inclined to do no- 
thing else,” said the curate of Mossbury. ‘Twill quote a song for 
once, and say to you, 


Oh! breathe no more that simple air ; 


but tell us a matter-of-fact in in a matter-of-fact way.’ 

Mr. Quaverton did te!l his story, but he interlarded the narrative 
with so many scraps of songs and fag-ends of tunes, whistles, and or- 
chestral- accompanied- imitations, including bells and triangles, that it 
would be tedious for me to write them, and for my reader to decipher 
them; so] will e’en tell the story, such as itis, myself, 


Cuap. Ill. 


Ta TOANG oe ypappara eis paviay TepiTpEeTE. , 
Nov. Test. 


Mr. Camomirte Brown was the principal, because he was the only 
apothecary in a small borough town, ina midland county. This town, 
as it would be imprudent to pu iblish its real name, for there are now 
six general practitioners starving within its precincts, every one of 
whom would accuse me of showing him up, I shall call Bridgetown. 
This name is not unsuitable, for it has a bridge over a river which 
crosses the London-road, which is so ingeniously contrived that only 
one vehicle can pass it at a time, and that to the detriment of any 
foot- -passenger who cannot get out of its way. 

Brown was one of the old school of apothecaries, a race fortunately 
for the afflicted with diseases, now nearly extinct. He was an unedu- 
cated man, and as ignorant as a coach-horse. He had been brought 
up over the pestle and mortar. He could pulverize rhubarb and 
ginger, manufacture boluses and black-draughts, and infuse and de- 
coct bestialities with any body. As to the theory of medicine, he 
boldly declared it was all “wHe7 or as he, after the method of the 
Bridgetownians pronounced it, “ hall umbug.” Practice was every 
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thing with him, and very simple and monotonous his mode of prac- 
tice was. Let what would ail his patient his invariable rule was to 
give an emetic overnight, a drastic cathartic first thing in the morning, 
a strong febrifuge in the middle of the day, and a sudoritic and sopo- 
rific combined at night. Fora month afterwards, if his patient lived so 
long, he exhibited six eflervescing draughts in the course of every 
twenty-four hours, and left it to nature and the constitution to do the 
rest—e xcept pay his bill. 

The inhabitants of Bridgetown were forced to submit to this severe 
treatment tor there was no “other medical except a cow-doctor within a 
dozen miles of the borough. Brown, therefore, was despotic. If any 

fond and anxious parents ex postulated with hion for reducing a spoilt 
child to a skeleton, Brown coolly abused them. He told them to 
“* pay him his little account, and send for somebody else.’ 

it is very probable that some of them would have clubbed together 
to support a more lenient and polite apothecary had not Brown been 
blessed with a popular wife and an overflowing nursery of children, who 
came two at a time, like a bailiff and his follower. Brown knew 
that he was s pitie don account of his wife's popularity and populating 
prope usities, and he presumed upon it. lle even threatened to galva- 
nize the mayor and town-clerk of the borough for going to sleep in the 
corporation pew on Sunday afternoons, and that too when he knew that 
they dined between the services. He intimated a design of poisoning 
the man who bore the mace because he refused to stir up the mayor with 
it when he was snoring somniferously, 

These indignities were submitted to because, as Brown himself 
smilingly{said, ** nissussitus non abet legs.” 

As this bit of apothecary’s Latin was quoted to the town-clerk ata 
corporation dinner, and was by him translated to the mayor to mean 
that the municipal ‘body had not a leg to stand upon, it gave very 
serious otlence indeed, Fortunately one of the borough parsons, who 
was mayor’s chaplain for the year, recollected enough of his k ilinity to 
give the quotation and the translation of it correctly. ‘Mr. Brown thanked 
him and said it was ** ex actly what he meant ; but that he had endea- 
voured to forget his Latin, as he had found it interfere with his practice.’ 

The chaplain gave a peculiar smile—it might have been a sneer—at 
this bold asse rtion, and told the mayor, loudly enough to be heard by 
Brown, that * it was easy to forget what one had never learnt.” 

Brown would have argued the matter had he not thought it possible 
that a few unanswerable questions might have been put to him touch- 
ing the school in which he had acquired the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue. He said nothing, but resolved to take it out of the mpudent 
parson by means of emetics and detergents the very first time he was 
called in to relieve him of a fit of gout. This prospect of revenge 
was pleasant, but Camomile Brown passed an unpleasant evening for 
the mayor had Jaughed joudly at his chaplain’s remark, and all the 
corporation, as in duty bound, had followed his example. 

As Brown lay awake in his bed that night, suflering from indiges- 
tion, he acknowledged his classical deficiency—to himself, It was too 
late for him to make up for the deficiency in his own person, 80 he re- 
solved that his eldest son should learn Latin enough for two. 

Though Camomile Brown junior was only six years old, he entered 
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him at the borough grammar-school the very next morning. He told 
the master, who was compelled by statute to limit: his teaching to the 
dead languages, and consequently seldom hada town pupil, to push 
his son on in Latin and Greek, and set him a long Latin or Greek 
exercise to do at home of an evening, which he—Brown pére—would 
Supervise and correct. He pre tended to do so once or twice, and got 
the boy a sound Hogging for inventing words not to be found na 
polyglot lexic on, and showing u ip a chaos of all the parts ot speech 
jumb , d promiscuously together, 

Little Brown e x postulated and explained, The master wrote to his 
father and : egged him not to interfere and ensure his son punishment 


~- 


corporeal, by att — to do what he knew nothing about. Brown 
was enfrag dl at this insu! ‘ but still more at the quotation which fol- 
lowed, **ne sutor. &c.”’ Brown made his son look out sutor in the 


dictionary, and when he heard it was Latin for a cobbler he tlew into a 
violent rage as he had no doubt it implied an indelicate allusion to the 
trade of his father, who had been a most respectable shoemaker. He 
would have damaged the grammar-sehool by removing his son immedi- 
ately, had he been able to vet him a first-rate education for one 
guinea a quarter taken out in galeuicals, any where else. ‘This was 
notto bedone, so he put up with the insult and consoled himself with 
his favourite quotation ** n7ssussitus non abet legs.” 

Little Camomile Brown ** favoured his mother,” as the saying 1s. 
He had plenty of brains and a predisposition to exercise them. All 
the bumps indicatory of studiousness and perseverance were stron; gly 
developed on his cranium. He worked hard and got on very rapidly 
indeed ; so much so that Brown senior was delighted, and said he had 
no doubt that if bis son continued to go on as he had begun he would 
make almost as rood a classical sc ‘hol: ir as his fathe rs 

His schoolmaster was so much p! eased with the boy that he paid 
him the same attention as he did to his well-paid-for private pupils. 
He even lent him books, which his tather refused to sup piv titu with, 
under the plea that they would be of no use to him in afterlife in the 

surgery. He said, moreover, that four guineas a year ought to include 
cood house to live in, and 50d. per 


every thing, as the master had a ¢g 
annum for teaching thet ee boys only. 

‘* What was the four euineas extra for, if it was not for books— 
without which he could not teach them ?” 

Brown senior meant to put his son into the surge ry, as he called the 
shop, as soon as he could, to relieve himself of the trouble of making 
up medicines. As soon as the boy could dispense, he thought his own 
services might be dispensed with. He made the experiment, and went 
out to an evening party, leaving little Camomile to try bis hand at an 
effervescing draught. Th Dov, however, had a long theme to write 
for a prize, and as he meditated on the thesis while he tilled the phials, 
he made the mixture so strong that it blew the bottles to pieces, and 
knocked out several of the wi dow-panes. 

Brown was irate, called his boy a fool, and thrashed him soundly. 
He did more—he tore up the theme that was the cause of the mis- 
— and threw the s cape into the fire. The boy took the abuse and 
forging submissively, and got up before it was light on the tollowing 


morning to re-write ‘ exercise. , 
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Though several egregious blunders were committed by his son, in the 
process of initiating him into the mysteries of the pharmacopeia, the 
father was determined to persevere. He was resolved to be relieved of 
pounding and compounding, and did not choose to hire an assistant 
while his boy was, as he said, doing nothing, 

The boy tried, and tried hard, to combine the attending to com- 
pound extracts of filthiness and compound words in his dictionaries, 
but it would not do. The root of a Greek verb had more charms for 
him than a root of rhubarb, liquorice, or any other medicinal herb, 
Infusions were set aside for inflexions, decoctions yielded to declensions 
of nouns, and tinctures gave place to theorems. 

The boy made several ridiculous but innocuous mistakes, such as 
ordering emetics to be used as embrocations, and pills to be applied 
instead of leeches, for which he got laughed at by the patients, and 
punished by his impatient father. The punishment he could bear—the 
ridicule he could not, He resolved to be more attentive and so escape 
being Jaughed at. He succeeded. He was uot laughed at for exhi- 
biting a very powerful narcotic, ‘‘ pro re nata” for the infant just 
bornashs he supposed the words meant in dog-latin. The child died, 
and the coroner's jury would have brought in a verdict of man- 
slaughter had not the child proved to be a girl. They returned ‘* felo 
de se,” because they had never heard of a verdict of woman-slaughter 
in their lives. 

Brown senior threatened to smash his son to a powder in the large 
iron pestle and mortar. Little Camomile, however, ran away—to 
schdéol. He refused to return home unless he was exempted from 
practising what might lead to the perpetration of many more murders, 
He had made up his mind not to break the sixth commandment 
again, oo 

His father applied to the mayor for a writ of habeas corpus to bring 
up hisson, but it was refused. The mayor, the town-clerk, the bailitts 
and burgesses, the parsons of all denominations, and the inhabitants ge- 
nerally, took up the cause of the boy, who was likely to prove such a 
credit to the borough. They cried shame on the father who wished 
to clap a pharmacopical extinguisher on the dawning light of Bridge- 
town. He who refused to listen to the voice of nature and the cry of 
humanity, vielded to the most sweet voices of his fellow-citizens, and 
the cries of his patients—for they threatened to * introduce another 
practitioner, who would not potson babies by leaving his business 
to boobies—that is boobies in mortar-practice,” 

After this untoward incident, or accident, master Camomile Brown 
pursued his studies uninterruptedly. He soon forgot the dying accents 

of the unfortunate baby in the accents of Greek words, He quickly 
passed and surpassed all his schoolfellows in parsing, and stood at the 
head of the school, a promising candidate for the vacant exhibition to 
Oxford. He passed a very good examination, and was elected nem. 
con. The bellsof Bridgetown celebrated the event in triple bob-majors, 
and the town itself showed its joy by lighting itself op & night. 
Brown consented to his son’s accepting the exhibition and going to 
college, because he should have one the less to feed at home. 
“ You have 80/.a year of your own, young man,” said he, “* spend 
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it; but recollect, nissussitus non abet legs—that is, it you spend more 
don’t expect any assistance from me.” 

Camomile went to college. He read sixteen hours aday. He never 
was absent from chapel, hall, or gates. He never went to a party— 
never gave a partyin hisown rooms. His only indulgence was break- 
fasting once a term with lew tutor, and w alking once a day to Joe 
Pullen's tree on Headington Hill. He was never seen tosmile, even at 
a comedy of Terence or ale tophanes. The tragedies of ®schylus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides, never extracted a tear from his eyes. He was 
too much engaged in the construction of the sentences to think of the 
matter of his author, He releved his mind from the more serious 
business of study by refreshing it with an hour or two's composition of 

Sap phics and Alea ics, divers! ified now and then by a lively lambie or 
Pindaric. Not to lose time when he took his constitutional to Head- 
| vton he carried two or three Elzevirs in his pocket and got up a 


( horus Or an ode | by he t, as he Wi alked along. 

He ate but little a drank nothing but pure water—yel he crew 
ob oe. His line hn never look« d as white as his face did. His sletben 
fitted hin too much, They were ill-made, and seemed to have been 


thrown upon him by chance. He was quizzed by the juniors out-col- 
lk re and in-college. but he was not conse rus ol it. He Was equally 
unconscious of the favouring looks with which the dons regarded him. 
He had eyes and ears for nothing but his books and his lectures. He 
stayed up all the vacations, to the great annoyance of the cook, 
butler, and scout, who were obliged to come into college ouce or twice 
aday to supply his unprofitable wants, instead of going out fishing, 
or joining a smoking party up or down the river. 

In process of me a scholarship fell vacant ata crack college, open 
he university. By his tutor’s advice he put down his name as a 
te at the bottom of a list of fifty. His signature carried such 
dismay into the host of his enemies—for the scholarship—that they 
withdrew from the contest—tfairly beat a retreat—and lett him in un- 
dispute possession of the hek M lie was elected a scholar of — 


candr 


College, and putin possession of an additional Od. per annum. 
What was he to do w “4 1401. per annum? He remitted one half 
of it to his kind mother for her sole and separate use, much to the dis- 
gust of his Galenical governor. He spent part of the remainder on 
his b ard and clothing, and the overplus in books, which he bought 
scConad=hand, 
The height of his ambition, next to being a double-first classman, 
was to be a Fellow of his college and a college tutor. It is needless 


TO Sav his amoitton was gratined, No one opposed him for the fellow- 


= 


ship, and he had the first tutorship that was vacant as a reward for 
passing the best examination of the vear. 

Did Camomile Brown give up study when he had achieved the ob- 
jectof his ambition? No, He gave up Greek and Latin and took 
to Hebrew ; relieving the tedium of jots and uttles by a little light 


reading in Sanserit and Chaldatc, with a seasoning of the German 


commentators, 
' 


Metaphysics he despised as much as he had formerly despised 


physic. He thoug hit that both ought to be given to the dogs. He 
would have none on’t. He plung zed all at once into polemics, gave up 
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every other pursuit for theology, and got ordained on purpose to pub- 
lish his notions on some deeply abstruse subjects from the pulpit of St. 
Mary's. For the same reason he solicited the Bampton lectureship, 
but was unsuccessful, His sermons were not popular. His style was 
not admired. — From vice-chancellor down to vice-chancellor’s poker- 
bearer, it was deemed a bore to be kept two hours and three quarters 
listening to a most unmelodious voice—a combination of bumble-bee 
and trombone—whurring out sentiments ‘* hard to be understanded of 
the people,” although they were illustrated by quotations from the 
original languages in which they first found vent, 

The loss of the Bampton lectureship—not the profits of it, for those 
he eared not except as far as his mother and little brothers and sisters 
were concerned—-was a sad blow, and a great discouragement to Mr. 
Don Brown, as the undergraduates called him. He shrunk into his 
rooms, and hid himself as sensitively as a snail retires within its shell 
whenever any one happens to touch its horns. 

He spent one whole long vacation in rigid seclusion. He saw no 
one but his scout, and to him he never spoke, He took nothing but 
tea and toast; allowed his letters. like parliamentary petitions, to lie 
on the table. He would not have enjoyed clean linen had not his 
scout served him as Guy Mannering served the dominie—taken away 
his foul clothes and Jeft clean in their room, so that he was compelled 
to put them on or lie in bed all day. 

No one could imagine how he spent his time. His scout declared 
that he never wrote a line that he could see, or it would have been be- 
lieved that he was preparing a book for the Clarendon Press. Ie also 
told the world that his well-filled library remained untouched all but 
one little book—a small octavo, bound in sheepskin. 

When the men eame up in October, the bets ran high that Don 
Brown would astonish the world of Oxford with something resulting 
from his seclusion. Hedid. The first evening the fellows assembled 
in the common-room, he entered with the second bottle of port, and 
after rejecting the protlered hands of all his guondam friends, took a 
chair at a distance from the table, and pulled out his little sheepskin 
small octavo. 

‘* Brown, a glass of wine ?” 

Brown shook his head. 

** Port or sherry ?” 

Another shake more decidedly negative. 

A look, and, if it must be owned, a wink passed round the table. 

‘** A little fruit or a biscuit?” 

** Neither,” growled Brown. 

After a little while the senior Fellow, after telegraphing his fellow- 
fellows, inquired, 

‘* What book have you there, Mister Brown?” He laid great stress 
on the mister. ; 

‘* The University Statutes,” was the answer. 

«An entertaining book,” said a junior. 

‘ Very, very, very,” from all quarters. 

‘A book very little known,” said the senior, ‘‘ and seldom read after 
matriculation.” | 

‘T have been getting up every statute,” said Brown, “ and I mean 
to have them put in force. I shall appeal to the chancellor—to par- 
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liament. I will cleanse the Augean stable of this jpest-house. I feel 
as strong as Hercules in so laborious a cause.” 

‘ Hear—hear—hear !” said the junior. 

Brown regarded him fra moment fiercely. He looked at, and de- 
tected a smile on the faces of ail the Fellows. He stamped heavily 
with his elephantine foot, put the statutes _ his pocket, and for the 
first time for six months took a walk up to Joe Pullen, stopping now 
and then to grind his right-foot, as if he were crushing a Lyrnean Hy- 
dra, or a garden-snail. 

The Fellows all charitably agreed that he was mad, with the excep- 
tion of the senior, who mitigated the severity of the veneral verdict, by 
hinting that he was merely a little cracked. 

On the followine morning the head of ———— College received 
request from Mr. Brown, that he would call a seniority of the college, 
as he had matters of a serious import to lay before them. — It was writ- 
ten in crabbed Latin and headed, 


PETITIO CIIAMAMELI SUBNIGRI, ARTIUM MAGISTRI, HUJUS 
SOCIETATIS SOCIL ET TUTORIS, 


Of course his request was granted, and two o'clock the next day 
xed tor the meeting. 

Not a man was absent. Every one was urged by curiosity, if not by 
a sense of duty, to attend, 

Mr. Brown was punctual, and came in a new full dress-suit of black, 
covered with the Master of Arts dress-gown—the toga, with velvet 
sleeves, now worn by the Proctors alone. After a little hesitation and 
many profound bows, he read an address, which lasted nearly three 
hours, in which he made a formal demand that all the customs, habits, 
and manners of the university as originally adopted, worn, and used, 
should be restored. Among other thing s, that beer should be substi- 
tuted for wine; brown short sit-upons (with the gown and falling col- 
lar, or band) worn instead of trousers, blue coats with brass buttons, 
coloured waistcoats, and black stocks; that the men should break- 
fast at tive of the morning, and at eleven in the forenoon sit down 
to dinner; take a moderate supper at six of the clock of the 
evening, and at eight retire to their dormitories. He finished by 
insisting on the restoration of the laudable custom of Hogging the 
breech of the younger members over the buttery -hatch, in case 
they made a breach in any of the rules of the college. The mayor 
and corporation of Oxford, too, were again to be dragged up in a hal- 
ter—a regular hempen Jack Ketch’s suspender—to pay the fine re- 
quired of them for their ancestors having perm itted their fellow-towns- 
men to get the better ot the undergraduates in a town and gown 
row. 

A smile had illuminated the faces of his auditors during the recital 
of this, his modest request. It had been succeeded by a general titter 
at the mention of the but tery- hatch, and at last burst out into open, 
undisguised laughter, in which the Head himself, though he nearly bit 
a piece out of his cheek in try!ng to prevent so unseemly a proceeding, 
joined long and loudly. 

Mr. Brown was amazed. He saw nothing to laugh at in the matter, 
and so he told them. 
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The head of the college threw a deprecating glance at his Fellows, 
and with as steady a face as he could make up, informed Mr, Brown 
that they would consider his petition, and let him know the result of 
their consideration. 

As soon as the matter reached the ears of the undergraduates, Mr. 
Brown received a great many humorous verses and funny letters on the 
subject. He also had some very witty caricatures sent to him, repre- 
senting himself zz the brown short sit-upons, and ouvé of them on the 
hatch of the college buttery, with the college porter behind him inflict- 
ing the traditional punishment, 

Brown was annoyed, but he persevered. When the college declined 
to interfere, he laid the matter before the chance ‘llor, who said he knew 
nothing at ail about such abstruse questions, and referred him to his 
acting representative, the vice-chancellor, who turned him over to 

Golgotha, as the asse mbly of heads of houses is called; from them he 
got no notice whatever. He appealed to the parliamentary members of 
the university, who declared that they were so much engaged in watch- 
ing over the interests of Oxford out of doors, that the y had not time to 
listen to what was going on within her walls, 

The bench of bishops said it was not a matter that concerned them, 
and the Primate of all England and Metropolitan ‘** wondered at the 
man’s — nee,” though he only sa#d so to his brother of York. 

Mr. Camomile Brown was so annoyed at his failure in superseding 
the innovations that had crept into university and college discipline in 
the lapse of years by a restoration of the practices of the earliest times, 
that he gave up his tutorship, and with it 4002. per annum, paid by 
terminal instalments. He would have resigned his fellowship also, but 
the thought of his widowed mother and her family prevented so rash a 
proceeding. I say widowed—tfor old Brown was killed by the intro- 
duction of a young practitioner, who deprived him of a portion of his 
patients, and all his despotic power in Bridgetown, 


Cuar. LV. 


Jusr at this period the living of Squashyfield, which had lately been 
purchased by the college, fell vacant. Several of the senior Fellows 
went down to see it. They found that the house and the church were 

comlortably placed in a snipe-bog; and although they were very fond 
of snipes, they did not think they would be improved in flavour by 
being shot out of their own bedroom-windows. 

The Spot was reported to be aguish, and ‘they shook and they 
shivered,” as Mr. Quaverton sung (quoting ‘ the queer little man,” a 
song that one of my most intimate friends sang ten times a term for 
twenty years—though every time he did sing it he declared it should be 
the last), at the bare notion of s subjecting their persons to exposure to 
the malaria of that marshy situation. 

Every one of the Fellows passed the living—that is, every one de- 
clined being appointed, instituted, and inducted to the rectory of 
Squashyfield, and condemned the college surveyor for expending the 
overplus of the college revenues on so unhealthy and so undesirable a 


piece of preferment. 
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It was offered to Mr. Camomile Brown. He was told that the spot 
was unhealthy, dull, and lonely. That was enough. He accepted it 
—was inducted, and read tn to the parish-clerk, and the two church- 
wardens who were obliged to go to church in a punt, 

6 ean oF ee ee ee ‘r-time, Mr. Scribbler,” said 

You may visit the sp t now in summer-time fr. cribbiel Salt 
Mr. Quaverton to me, ** and not deem it objection: ible or unpleasant ; 


but in winter—indeed for six months in the vear it is surrounded with 
floods 


As deep as the rolling Zuvder- Zee. 


I then retire as the waters rise. and leave it to the mercy of the snipes 
and wild-fowl until they subside agzain.”’ 

Mr. Camomile Brown carried down a wa: egon-load of old books, and 
suthcient furniture to fit up four Npsti Ls rooms—wisely considering 
that by such a prudential proceedine he should beat the waters, which 
seldom rose, « xcept after the breaking up of a frost, above the tops ot 
the downstairs windows. 

He took down with him a past-th -middle-age college-bedmaker to 
be cook, housemaid, and servant-of-all-work. He gave her good 
wages, Which alone reconciled her to the lonely life she led, and to the 
privations to which she was obliged to submit. The remainder of his 
Income, after ke eping back enough tor his scanty housekeeping, he re- 
mitted to his family. 

He passed the first winter in entire seclusion, and was only seen 
once, except by his housekeeper: that was by the butcher who swam 
his horse through the water once a week for orders. On one of these his 
visits Mr. Camomile Brown threw open the window of his study bed- 
yoom, and abused him in Hebrew and Sanserit for sending him a leg 


of mutton without a poy 


The man declared that Hepzib ih, the cook, had ordered a shoulder, 
and that shoulders never had no pop e’s-eves m that p art of Hamp shire. 
Mr. brown doubted the tact, and told him not to offend in the same 
uowarrantable way ayvain. 


When spring returned a 


1 S-C VE IN it . 


rain and the waters subsided, Squashvfield 
ebure! was opened for divine service. The villagers tlocked in crowds 
—thatis, tothe numberof thirty or forty, for the church would hold no 
more, and there were no more authentic Squashyfieldians for it to hold 
—to see and hear their new rector, They did not regard the fact of 
the church being sll **a littke dampish.” Curiosity to see the learned 
recluse whom the Oxtord Colleze had sent down to enlighten. their 
dark minds, conquered all fears of ague, all apprehensions of rheu- 
matism. 

They wondered at his fat, tlabbv face, from out of which peered two 
eves looking like the eves of a parboil ‘d codfish. They were astonished 
at his peculiar dress, tor he had adopted the costume of the ancients, 
and wore the black, close-fitting allie ap, the falling white-collar, and 
the Geneva gown. They agre d in whispers that he was just like a 
dudman—which is the name for those eecentric-looking figures that 
are dressed out and stuck up in corntields to frighten away corn-con- 
suming crows and other birds. 


He bumble-bee’d and tromboned through the prayers in a most un- 
intelli vible and unsatisfactory manner. 
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The parishioners did not care for that—any body could read the 
prayers out of a praver-book. The sermon was what they came to hear. 
That would test his hig ghly-spoken-of abilities. 

He selected one of the prophecies of Daniel for his text, and gave 
them a three-hours’ specimen of his view of its meaning, proving the 
correctness of it by quoting largely from various authors in various lan- 
guages; aud} concluded by advising them not to take all he said as 
pic but - read the authors he had quoted themselves, 

All his parishioners agreed that it was a very clever sermon —beat 
the vicar of Clearstream’s discourses out and out—that he certain! 
was a very clever man, and earned the amount of his tithes—but they 
never went to hear him again, and nicknamed him Parson Spoil-pud- 
ding. 

Though he had no congregation beyond Hepzibah and his clerk, he 
always did the full service, and preached an original sermon every 
Sund iv. Hepzibah did not pretend to listen to what she could not 
understand, but went tranquilly to sleep in the corner of her pew until 
itwas ended, The clerk amused himself with Sternhold and Hopkins, 
varied now and then by Tate and Brady. 

Of occasioned duties, as they are called, he had but few, for the 
parish was very small. He ne ver had to m: irry a couple, as in the only 
wedding that took place among his parishione rs while he resided, the 
lady belonged to an adjoining vill: ize. Tle managed to bury a corpse 
very decently, but very nearly buried himself with it, as he was walking 
quietly into the grave instead of the church-door at the conclusion of 
the service. 

A child was brought to him to be baptized. He insisted on the font 
being filled with water and dipping it—according to ancient usage. 
The mother entreated him to sprinkle the child, as it was rather delicate. 
He was firm, though the child was infirm. He seized the infant and 
soused it in, clothes and all, until he had wellnigh suffocated it, and 
sent the mother home with a full impression on her weak mind that 
he really meant to drown it out of spite, because he had no children of 
his own.’ 

He was never troubled with a second christening. He did a great 
deal of mischief in his little parish from a very good motive. His 
charities were unbounded and indiscriminate. Every idle, dissolute 
body in the place had only to trump up a story of illness or want, and 
they were sure to be supplied with large sums of money by the foolish 
old parson as they called him. Hepzibah ex postulated once, and ex- 
plained to him the mischief he was doing by encouraging idleness and 
drunkenness. He gave her a severe fone and a long lecture—dis- 
missed her from hie presence, telling her to scour her pots and pans, 
and not to interfere with his duties, on pain of expulsion, and ended 
by asking her re aoe Xpjya; to which she made no reply, but burst 
into tears, believing that he was calling her by some naughty name. 

When the roads were passable, and the parsonage of Squashyfield 
was approachable, the clergy around—the Vicar of Clearstream, the 
Rector of Rushley, the Curate of Mossbury, and the sub-vicar, or per- 
petual Curate of ‘Ditchingly—the fifth of my ‘* Five Incumbents” who 
has not yet been introduced to my reader—went over to call on their 
new neighbour—not in a body, but separately, and at intervals—longo 
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antervalii lest they should alarm the mind of so studious and retired a 
} nas he was known to bi 
’ 5 ] 
| rector ¢ | hous! ey «> Tt Tus | to st * ly Ccatlse he came Wb DIS Cal- 
riage with two servants, Zachariah and Benjamin, whom Mrs, Trusty 
had insisted should be taken, for fear her dear master should be im- 
mersed ina snipe-bor, She had placed a eart-rope in the driving- 


. ® " . ‘ ' : 
seat, with which to extricate him in ease of such an aceident betalling 


When Hepzibah delivered the message that ‘* her master would see 
no parson who went about like Jehu, the son of Nimshi, with his eha- 
riots and with his horses,””’ Mr. Worthington merels said, * Humph !— 


{ 
haugh ! very extraordimary eh Mrs. W hat's-vour-name—vyou very 


respect ble-| ORT ali ent: and ordered Zachariah to drive home 
immediately ; who ot course answered, ** Easy does tt-—no hurry—lots 
of times’ and obeved when it suited him to let his cherubs earn a few 
Iii oats 
Thi vical of ( learstream hye did receive, and was very polite to him 
it least as polite as he eould be. until he found that he never quoted 


Greek to his parishioners, knew nothing of oriental languages, and did 
not wear the ri Inala ess ot the reformed clergy. When these tacts were 
made known to him, he bowed him out—refusing an mvitation to his 
hun ae board, which was kindly and | wospitably ive. 

ae sir, said he. mt e deepest notes of his trombone voice . ss | 
dine with vou—vou will never dine with me 

Phe others he retused to see, but sent them the same uncourteous 
messacve by Mies. Hep ibah. 

Wi course they did not call again, 
An illness the result of continement and want ot CX reise -com- 
pelled him, or rather his housekeeper who was atraid he was dvinge, to 


call in medical aid. He told the apotheeary that be was aware of all 


the tricks of his trade—explained to him that he wei compounded 
filthiness in his vouth in his father’s surgery, and gave him a tive- 
pound-not to give him his advice and a prescription, and never to 
come near him again until he was sentfor. The man stared, pocketed 


the unexpected but agreeable donation, told him to take Epsom salts 
every morning for a month, and four hours exercise in his garden or 
about the tields every day, and took his departure. He never ven- 
tured again to beard the lion in his den. 

Mr. Camomile Brown essayed to take exercise in the neighbouring 
fields, and splashed boldly through the water-meads daily, untii he 
laid himself up with a cold and sore-throat. Mrs. Hepzibah suggested 
that the dry road would be a more advisable path to pursue. Camo- 
mile tried it and liked it, until he met a labourer or two in his walks, 
who °P proached to greet the parson civilly, He, however, was nervous 
and frightened. He ran off like a hare, and turned and doubled 

hrough hedgerows and over ditches, until he reached home by a cir- 
cuitous oak . The rustics soon heard of his dislike to meet any one. 


The v made a point of annoying him at all poi ints. It was great fun 


to hunt down a parson ; so they waylaid him, and as soon as he turned 
to avoid them and bolted, they ran and called after him, until he ran 
to ground into the parsonage. 

This ann vance was unbearable. He was about to give up all ex- 
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ercise, and confine himself to his room again. Hepzibah, who dreaded 
a return of his ilness, recommended him to work tn his garden, which 
he could do without fear of interruption, He adopted her advice, 
and became a most assiduous cultivator of cabbages and other escu- 
le nts. 

It happened one day while he was busied in his new occupation, 
that the archdeacon, attended by a brace of rural deans came in the 
course of their rounds to view the state of the church and parsonage of 
Squashvheld, 

Mr. Camomile Brown was not aware of their approach until he 
raised his head to listen to the meaning of the high-toned remon- 
stranees of his honsekeepeor. Tle merely heard the words * Tell ve 
he wun't—he’s engaged—vyou morn’t come in,” to convince him some 
one was forcing an entrance into lis premises Ie seized his spade, 
shouldered it, and marched to her aid. The moment he opened the 
back or warden door, which commanded a view of the front door 
through a long passage, he saw a gentleman in a black clerico-cut 
coat and a shovel hat. It oceurred to him that it was the bishop—at 
any rate it was some divine of dignity, by whom he did not choose to 
be seen in working trin—that ts, with his coat and waistcoat off, and 
his knees unbuttoned. 

Ile threw down his spade and bolted as quickly as he could to the 
bottom of the garden. 

The arehdeacon saw him, and as he really wished to confer with him 
officiaily, and had probably heard by report that he was shy in receiv- 
ing callers, he put Mrs. Hepzibah gently on one side, and made a rush 
along the passage after his quarry, The rural deans followed the 
example set them by the archdeacon, When the trio had reached the 
back-door they looked round for the rector of Squashyfield, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. ‘They called ina most reverend and clear tone 
on the Reverend Camomile Brown to appear, but that gentleman did 
not put in his appearance, He was squatted like a hare behind some 
raspberry-bushes, trembling and panting. One of the rural deans 
caught sight of his white shirt-sleeves, and cried out, ‘* There he is!” 

The trio walked towards him. — Ere they could reach him Camomile 
essayed to jump the palings; he failed. He retreated a few yards, and 
then bolted af the palings, which were about four inches apart from 
each other, and formed of the staves of sugar-casks. The impetus 
with which he rushed at them carried him through—but, alas! when 
he rose from the ground he found that he had carried three palings and 
part of the top rail with him, and that they had adhered to his neck much 
after the manner of that ingenious contrivance wherewith pigs are pre- 
vented from straying out of bounds. 

He tried all he could to disenzage himself from the disagreeable trap 
in which he was caught; he struggled, he kicked, he scrambled about 
but all to no purpose. The tenpenny nails were too firmly clenched 
to be foreed out, and in this state Mr. Camomile Brown was obliged 
to receive the archdeacon and tworural deans. 

He looked confused—perspired violently—felt very faint—his legs 
trembled under him—he uttered a deep, trombone groan, and sunk 
to the ground. He tried to grub a hole with his fingers to bury him- 
self in, and polluted his hair in the dust. 
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The archdecacon and his brethren were distressed to see the dis- 
tressed situation of the rector. They summoned Mrs. Hepzibah to at- 
tend upon him, and retired within the house, saving that they would 
wait patiently until her master was fit, from dress and restoration of 
moral courage, to see and converse with them.” 

Hepzibah appeared, after they had waited nearly an hour, and told 
them that her master was too ill, too agitated, to see and speak to 
them; that he begged they would retire, and send him what queries 
they had to put to him on paper, and he would re ply to them. 

Of course thev complied with his request and left him, in a miserable 
state of nervousness, and so upset by his degrading disaster, that he 
was again induced to send for the doctor. 

The apothecary was alarmed. He had never seen so bad a case of 
nervous debility. It verged on mania. He advised Mrs. Hepzibah to 
summon his relatives to receive his last breath, and an attorne y to make 
his last will, 

Mrs. Hepzibah could not write, but from her instructions the apothe- 

cary wrote a note to his patient’s mother, and despatched it to Bridge- 
town by that night’s post. He gave him a strong composing dr: vught 
and left him, promising Mrs. Hepzibah that he would return on the 
following afternoon, and meet his relatives, who would probably be ar- 
rived by that time. 

His mother did arrive, and brought as many little Browns with her 
as the postchaise would age l. They rushed to his’ room ina body, 
and were surprised to see him « ‘almly seated at his reading- table, 
writing answers to the stan on’s quetions touching the repairs 
required at the church and parsonage. be draught had operated 
immediately, and Camomile was himself again. 

He received his mother very kindly, and fell upon his brothers’ and 
sisters’ necks and kissed them. He had only seen them on one occa- 
sion since his leaving Bridgetown for college, and that was when he 
went home to attend his father’s funeral. They, however, were in- 
debted to him for a good education, and for many indulgences which 
their mother’s limited means would have rendered unattainable. They 
loved him for his worth and goodness, but they thought him a very odd 
man. 

After asking the names of each of his family who were present, 
Camomile Brown ordered Mrs. Hepzibah to prepare some provisions 
for the party, that they might refresh themselves before they set out on 
their return. 

This was too plain a hint to be mistaken. They took it. While the 
children—as the young men and women were still called, and consi- 
dered too, by their elder brother—were invading the limited contents 
of the Squi shyfie ld larder below stairs, their mother remained above to 
talk with her good but eccentric son. She chid him for leading so se- 
cluded a life, gave him a great deal of good advice, recommended him 
to seek ane and above all things to look out for a person who 
would make him a careful and comforting companion and marry 
her. 

Mr. Brown promised faithfullygto take these matters into his serious 
consideration, and to report to her the’results. 
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fis mother quitted him, not doubting that he would do as he had 
promised her, 

He did; and on the following Sunday published, himself, the bans 
of marriage between Camomile Brown, bachelor, and Hepzibah 
Grimely, spinster. As no one but the clerk and Hepzibah herself heard 
him ask ‘the question, of course no one had any just cause or impedi- 
diment to allege why the parties he named should not be joined together 
in holy matrimony. 

The vicar of Clearstream performed the ceremony, He walked with 
the indissolubly contracted parties from church to the rectory. He 

took one glass of home-made wine, and drank health and happiness to 

them, and left them, when the husband threw off his coat and waist- 
coat to work in his garden, and the wife put on her checked apron to 
polish the study candlesticks. 

How he spent the honeymoon was never known, as Mrs. Camomile 
Brown—née Grimely—never disclosed the secret. At the end of the 
month the bridegroom went out to take a walk, greatly to the amaze- 
ment of his bride. To her much greater astonishment he never re- 
turned from his walk. ‘* He has not been seen from that day to this, 
and it is now more than two vears ago,” said Mr. Woodward. 

si Erupit—evasit—bumph ! haugh ! eh ?” said the rector of Rushley. 

‘No vreat loss eithe ry eh ? 

‘* Was ro search made for him ?” I inquired. 


They sought him that night and they sought him next day, 


sung Mr, Quaverton, 

** Yes, sir,” said Mr. Flexible, after a pish at Mr. Quaverton. ‘ He 
was dragged for, advertised, searched for every where, but without 
effect.” 

‘* Can his widow give no guess at his fate ?” 


«* All she knows is, that he talked in his sleep about the conversion of 


the King and Queen of the Caribbee or Cannibal Islands, and about 
learning the true pronunciation of the Arabic in a pilgrimage to Mecca 

Baedad, she don’t remember which,” said Mr. Quaverton, and 
imitated a hautboy to the tune of 


Hlere awa, there awa, &c. 


‘“So you see, sir; humph! haugh ! ! eh? he is a non-resident 
rector, and his living is sequestrated,” said the rector of Rushley, as the 
clock struck nine, and he, having the fear of Mrs. Trusty before his eves, 
rose to return home, at the same time expressing his surprise that Mr. 
Camomile Brown should be so weak as to be governed by his house- 
keeper. 

Benjamin came in and said, ‘* Come along—night air unwholesome— 
here’s Zachariah with the carriage and old Mother Trusty inside; she says 
you are to come along this instant.’ 

Mr. Worthington hurried out and _bustled into his carriage, though 
Zachariah advised him to take it easy, and assured him that there was 
lots of time. 
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GOOD INTENTIONS, 


edi he gvaranti que mol ntention, et non puts mon iwhnorance. 
. ~. 
DAY LI ‘ Preface. 


PieReE are not many oceasions, in which torece of character is more 
fully evinced, than when a man masters his resentment, and pardons 
an injury under which he is smarting, merely because it was on the 
offender's part, unintentional. Even in the management of our own 
atha rs, we find at ditheult thoroughly to forgive ourselves Ourown OVCT- 
sights, when thev are productive of mischiets that give a permanent 
lour to after existence. la those cases, therefore, in which such 
mischiets oceur fromthe mistaken efforts of others, it is not the desire 
to please or to benetit us that will screen the offenders from our dis- 
pleasure; and they may think themselves lucky, if they are only brow- 
beaten for their zeal, and escape retaliation, with a modest request to 
be fess intertermge tot the tuture. The law, it is true (that perfec- 
tion of human wisdom), allows intention to be pleaded In abate- 
ment of overt acts, and makes even the absence of evil intention a 

und ot oquitt il, however dreadtul the consequences to lite or 

may have proved. Thus the man who tires at a partridge, and 

v kills his elder brother, is pardoned his bad shot, if he can manage 
to prove that his gun was mentally aimed at the bird, and not at the 
man. So, too, the facetious wight, who frightens a matdservant into in- 


have thought it?” Bat then the law is an unimpassioned ens rationés, 
i stranger to flesh and blood, and ‘all their infirmities. It cares no 


sanity, by playing on her superstitious tears, ts let otf for a simple ** who'd 


more for the elder brother, or the maitdservant, than for the man in 
the moon. Not, however, that the law is quite consistent on the point : 
for an assault isan assault, in its eyes, notwithstanding the beator’s 
best intention towards the beatee, in administering to him the whole- 
some correction of which he stood in manifest need, and teaching 
him ** to behave himself” for the future. Do, also, the most patriotic 
mtention of the libeller to run down a dishonest or incapable minister, 
to unmask a traitor, or to put a stop to malversations infinite, will 
attord him no protection. In this case, the tendency ts every thing, 
and the intention nothing; and a tendency to the breach of the peace 
is therein plainly more severely punished than an actual breach, in 
which intention may be pleaded ; so that it is oiten safer to calumniate 
one’s neighbour, than to speak truth of him. But what, reader, is the 
rst possible breach of the peace (though that peace be our sovereign 
lady the Queen's), compared with the actual loss of an eye, carelessly 
Hicted by a good Samaritan, in anawkward etlort to remove a mote ? 
Whats it toa real peppering with smallshot, dealt to you by a short- 
sighted Benevolus, who mistook you for a scarecrow? The law, there- 
fore, may decide on the matter as it pleases, but it never will persuade 
sufferer that a little more malice, and a great deal less injury, would 


P , _ . . 
n have better suited his account. 


| 


e. , . ’ ‘ | 7 ‘ : . ; . ~ 
lor ourown part, therefore, If we Go not believe that a certain place 


is paved (as some folks will tell vou) with “ood Intentions: it is not 
i . ~ 
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because we esteem the commodity too re spectable for the service ; but 
because we think too hi ghly of the surveyor of the hi ohw: ays, la- has, as 
a person of intelligence, to suppose him e apable of employing so 
slippery a material, where his object isto make the passenger thoroughly 
sure of his footing. Every one, too, who knows what col | comfort rood 
intentions afford, must be perfectly aware of their unfitness for the 
pavement of so hot a locality. 

In this nineteenth century of ours, it may seem almost superfluous 
to insist upon the point ; but notwithstanding the imputed science of 
the age, it is astonishing how few people are aware of the fact, that 
these same dealers in good intentions are by far the greatest bores to 
which human life is exposed ; that they do more to spoil our poor mo- 
dicum of threescore years and ten (taking one life with another), than 
plague, pestilence, and famine put together. It 1s this triste vérité, 
nevertheless, that gives its pith to the well-worn proverbial prayer for 
a special protection from heaven against friends. He would be no bad 
philosopher who could satisfactorily explain why it is that good tn- 
tentions so often fall short in their consequence, while the evil in- 
tentions cf enemies never fail in reaching their aim. For, though it 
may happen once in a thousand times, that a blow with a dagger may 
open an imposthume , and so save the charge of surgeons,—or that the 
burning of your house may lead to the discovery of a treasure, which 
will more than repay the expense of rebuilding it ; yet one swallow 
will not make a summer. Besides, such incidental be nefits are mere 
ricochets, and have, or should have no influence on the character of 
the main action, Accordingly, a man would be mad indeed, who would 
submit his body to the dirk, or his house to the lucifer-match box, on 
the strength of such a possible contingency. 

Putting, however, these strange accidents on one side, as being 
quite be yond the sphere of calcul: ition, there can be little mistake in 
expecting from the evil intentions of enemies the full complement of 
practical consequence. The tu me lo payharai of Italian vengeance, Is 
not a surer forerunner of ac oming assassination, than the muchievous 
intention in more civilized life is to the mischievous effect. Never has 
it occurred to our young experience, to hear of a dunning epistle being 
turned aside by fate and metaphysical aid, into an invitation to dinner ; 
nor can we charge our memory with a single case in which one, intend- 
ing torun away with another man’s wife, mistakingly married himse ‘If 
to her unportioned ugly sister. 

We cannot indeed tell what moralists mean about the designs of the 

icked uot prospering, of their evil recoiling on themselves. It has 
certainly not bee our luck to stumble upon enemies, who went to work 
in the careless manner implied in these propositions. It must be a very 
fresh trick, indeed, that ‘would be followed by such untoward conse- 
quences; and the world is too wide awake, to commit itself and its 
purpose by such hcedless mismanagement. 

Without refining too far upon the difference between good and bad 
intentic ns, We are half-inclined to suspect that the weakness of the 
former is most commonly attributable to the ldchesse of the party 
offending ; and to affirm that if folks took half the pains to oblige 
and serve their friends, that they do to harass and injure their enemies, 
they would be as successful in the former as in the latter case. A ge- 
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nuine hater will leave no stone unturned to wreak his vengeance; but 
rarely indeed can we detect this omnilapideversile ps opensity mani- 
fested in the friendly intender of benefit to others, There ts indeed a 
perfunctory manner of conferring services, whieh is adaurably adapted 
to ensure their failure, but which is rarely discernible in men’s etlorts 
to serve themselves. Now it is a received maxim of law, that no man 
is to benefit by his own Jdchesse: and we cannot regard that person in 
any othe light than as ad ipe, who remains answered by a profession 
of the very best intention, and who by admittuug an excuse so 
easily offered, carelessly opens a wi le door to the repetiuon of the 
offence. 
Nature, in her comprehensive scheme of human happiness, has 
coupled our pains and pleasures with facts, and not with intentions. 
To what purpose, then, would it be that a man should surround himself 
with friends, and (as the saying is) should put his eyes upon sticks to 
captivate their good will, unless there were some proportionate relation- 
sh) ~~ between the will and the deed? What difference, indeed, does it 

ike to the sufferer, whether the evilcomes from triend or foe, from a 
C mae or an evil motive; unless it be that the former is the least sup- 
portable. Of all the conspirators that joined in the murder of Julius 
Cresar, Brutus alone had good intentions, All, 


save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cysar ; 
He only in a general honest thought, 
And common good of all, made one of them. 


Yet Ca ers p - etic “et tu Brute” stands on eternal re cord, as the 
most natural and touching reproach, that one man ever cast against 
another. Of “all their daggers, Brutus’s alone was drugged with a 
moral poison. 

low very little intentions merit consideration, is further evinced in 
the single fact that these must ever remain a matter of conjecture, or be 
veceived on the faith of the man’s own testimony ; whereas, according to 
the Scotch saw, ‘* deeds show :” and herein lies the weak point of most 
writers of history, who give a few lines only to the setting forth a great 
political event, and bestow whole chapters on the vain attempt to de- 
tect the secret pring rs that moved the actors, and brought the matter to 
pass. Wh: itis the result? their argument at most reaches to placing 
before their readers un grand peut-étre; while for the most part, 
their most Freres guesses go only to a flagrant missing of the 
mark. 

Atter all the observation which has been thrown away by professed 
moralists on the motives of human action, the world is not much nearer 
the mark in its ¢ upli 17s of cause and eSect, than the inventor of in- 
dictments, who referred all things not exae tly according to Hoyle, from 
the levving war against our sovereign lady the Queen, down to taking 
the evening air on Blackheath, or to mistaking another man’s house 
gor vour own, and his window for a door, —to the instigation of the 
devil. What a vastly g rood opin On, by the by, must the law h: ive ene- 
tertained of human nature, whee it could not discover a weak point 
in its whole moral complex, upon which to charge the most paltry 
felony, but was forced to throw the entire responsibility on His Dark- 
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ness ;—thereby entailing on itself the miserable non sequitur of 
punishing the innocent in the place of the cuilty. If the devil did the 
mischief, why in the devil’s name, as the Germans sav when they 
swear, noi set loose the attorneys on him, instead of the prisoner at the 
bar? Surely it was not from anv misgivings as to these gentlemen by 
act of parliament betug a match for the real de Tinquent ¢ 

But to return to our matter: the man must be a poor adept in 
his business, who has not a_ suflic iently good intention constantly 
ready to put forward in defence of the most abominable actions. 
If a tosspot is brought before the police, labouring under an exhi- 
Jaration of spirits and titubation of foot unmatched by the condition of 
David’s sow, would he be such a fool as to accuse himself of a disgrace- 
ful love of wine-bibbing ? No, he would lav the matter on a too im- 
pressionable friendliness of disposition, which betrayed him into forget- 
fulness, on the casual falling in with an old acquaintance ; or perhaps 
he would plead a touch of the cholera, poe lav the stu on the medical 
necessities of the case; nay, it will be well if he does not directly 
exonerate all intoxicating lig uors of the deed, and impudently attempt 
to mystify the magistrate out of his five shillings, by attributing the 
whole to * that glass of cold water,” which he was imprudent enough 
to indulve in before leaving the tavern. 

So, whe na gallant has inextricably engaged the affections of a fond 
foolish woman, and refuses to marry her, he never is honest enough to 
plead fickleness, a rich widow, or a love of mischief; but he has ready 
in his sleeve a letter from his untractable father to call him away, or an 
insuperable repugnance to bringing, by an indiscreet match, want and 
misfortune upon a conliding and too loving woman, 

We have it on record against Lieutenant-veneral Othello, when he 
was had up before the beaks for putting a pillow on Ins wife's head, in- 
stead of putting his wife’s head on the pillow, that he laid the whole 
mistake to his excessive affection for the lady, which he said was a little 
more nice than wise—(** not wisely but too well’’), Not a word of his un- 
justifiable dislike of Michael Cassio, not a syllabic of his own. self- 
conceit, not a hint at ahastiness of temper, particularly unbecoming in 
a military commander, George Barnwell, with an equal show of reason, 
might have attributed the undue famili: irity with which he treated his 
uncle, not toa wanton desire to injure his respectable relative, but to 
the warmth of his affection for Miss Milwoud, a lady whose susceptible 
feelings were all in favour of a good supper and a bottle of the best. 
If he 5 that day got a prize in the lottery, re ceived a timely remit- 
tance from home, or stumbled on the old ventlem: un's strong-box, unen- 
cumbered by his presence, he would have been the last man in the world 
to have put him to such personal inconvenience. Might he not, there- 
fore, have pleaded the concatenation of causes, an unlucky mal-ar- 
rangement of the eternal nature of things, which turned the kindest 
disposition and the best intentions in the world against him: in short, 
it was more his misfortune than his fault; and if a jury persisted in 
hanging him, he would be the most misunderstood man who ever died 
midw ay between heaven and earth. 

In such cases, who is to decide, or how is the matter to be deter- 
mined? Every man, after all, is the best, if not the sole judge of his 
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own intentions, as alone knowing what really is passing within him 3 
and it he is prone to deceit, are not we, on our parts, equally fallacious, 
in always thinking the worst? The most selfish raseal that ever burnt 
his neighbour's house to roast his own eggs, would have preferred 
cooking them at a smaller expense to the world at large, had a more 
appropriate fire been convenient. It is therefore an obvious prejudg- 
ment and an unamiable prejudice, to jump at once from the act to the 
motive, and then punish the act for the sake of the motive. 

What, then, is the legitimate inference from these premises > Either 
that there is nothing in intention which renders it either good or evil, 
per se; or thatif there be, itis the deed which gives it its qualification, 
Whiy indeed should anv motive be called good, unless it be because it 
produces gocd acts—or why ealled evil, if it be not followed by any 
evil consequences To appeal theretore from the deed to the action, 
niu k at thit lowie ot the Case, and to Hy m the face of all 
lfany one doubts the truth of this inference, we only beg of 


istoruna 
dehnition, : 
him or her (for the ladies are sti he upon the point of intentions) to call 
upon conscicnee, to declare upon its conscience, which would be pre- 
ferabl to live surrounded by the greatest rogues on earth, whose 
wicked designs were by some untoward event rendered ever abortive, 
or be blessed with a cirele of the kindest-hearted friends, whose blun- 
dering awkwardness rendered their most virtuous mtentions a source of 
endless annoyance to all within the sphere of their unlucky activity. Do 
not, however, let us hurry things to a precipitate conclusion, Think, rea- 
der, before you pronounce a detinitive sentence ; and the better to enable 
you to do so, we will put before you a specimen or two of well-inten- 
tioned pests, who are the torment of all about them. 

Let us begin with a great man, a minister of state, Lord Light- 
promise, the kindest-hearted and the best-intentioned man = in the 
world. You bring him a letter from his dearest friend, soliciting his 
protection for your sou. He receives you in the most Hattering manner, 
is warm In his eulogium on his correspondent, who he protests is the 
man he loves best on earth, thanks him for havine procured the service 
of SO worthy a subj Ct fol promotion, pledges himself to seize, as the 
French say, avec empressement, the first opportunity for advancing 
your boy, and so you take your leave. Well, sir, upon these hopes, 
you deprive your sou of some bird in the hand of less brilliant plumage, 
and put him on a course of training for office that unfits him for all 
Other pursuit. You thus lose the best vears of the boy's life in idle ex- 
pectation, and at the end of ten vears mv lord goes out of office, 
having in the int rim, to redeem his promise, just done—nothinge. Now 
in this there Was no peculiar ill-treatment. His lordship had acted in the 
same manner to pretty nearly all his friends; for, in the first place, he 
had not much to give ; that is, as the common people say, to give ‘* free 
gratis for nothing atall;” and in the next, he held in his hand a list of 
undeniable expectants, the least considered of whom must be provided 
for, before he could appomt his own younger brother even to the honour- 
able and lucrative othce of a tide-waiter. Why then did he promise ? 
Because he can never bear to give a denial to anv man. He is 
anxious to spare you the pain of a direct refusal, and he fully in- 
tended, tf the case should occur. to bear vou in mind the first time he 
happened to find himself a free agent. ; 
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Now we need not ask you, reader, whether you would not have pre- 
ferred dealing with an inveterate hater, who would have bluntly told 
you that your wife’s motier’s first cousin voted against him for the 
county thirty years ago, and that he'd see you somethinged, before he'd 
make your brat a parish- beadle. Nay, would you not have thou: oht 
yourse If better off, had you known that the rogue expected a quid pro 
quo, and had _ positively ‘refused you at once, because he knew of a 
better offer in another quarter, Then, again, grvoad the friend who 
introduced you to this exceedingly well-imtentioned lord, don't you 
think he had better have left vou alone, when you were doing your 
best to provide for your boy by your own exertions? ‘There was no 
such pressing oceasion for his interference ; but the mischief-maker 
had such a regard for you, and was so anxious to serve you, that he 
never stopped to weigh the value of a ministerial promise, or to ask 
himself if he had a quid pro quo, torepay the patronage he so foolishly 
drew upon. 

But what need of looking about for illustration ? You surely, within 
your own family circle, must be acquainted with some most excellent 
mother, who, with the best intentions in the world, has crammed her 
children into sickness, and physicked them, one after the other, mto the 
grave / Do you know no one in your own ne! izhbourhood, who labours 


under a morbid respect for the maxim respecting the preference of 


learning over house and Jand, and who imagines that he is fulfilling the 
duties of a careful parent in setting his daughter's shoulders awry over 
a tapestry frame, or in ‘* cramming” his son intoa consumption, that he 
may enter college with eclat? Or what think you of that othe r gentle- 
man who, duly impressed with the danger of sparing the rod and spoiling 
the child, has brought up a family with such severity, that one son ran 
away to sea, and was eaten by the cannibals, that a d anghter married 
an adventurer, to escape from the parental roof, while hie ' youngest boy 
remains little better than an idiot, without self- -dependence or resolu- 
tion enough to carry any hennet purpose into execution? That the 
wretched parent was influenced by the most praiseworthy motives is 
proved by the depth of his affliction at these family miscarriages, 
which, however, he still attributes to his own soft-heartedness in spoiling 
a self- wilted and incorrigible offspring. We are ourselves acquainted 
with a worthy and excellent family, who, if good intentions paved the 
road to heaven, would be entitled to the best place at the disposition 
of St. Peter, but whose deeds have scattered ruin and discontent on all 
sides of their neighbourhood. The husband on coming to a splendid 
estate, and finding himself without any thing to do, aneviod a wife to 
assist him in the discharge of his office. If they had only possessed 
the grace not to care a dn for any body, and to have * followed 
their own vagary-oh,” without troubline their heads with their neigh- 
bours, they might heen run through their large property with credit and 
comfort to themsely es, and have hada tombstone over their heads, on 
leaving this mortal coil, that would have made the reputation of 
Chantrey. But the mali: xnant fairy who was not asked to their 
christening, cursed these ood people with a desire to benefit all man- 
kind ; and so, before the honeymoon was quite over, to work they went 


with their confounded benevolence. 
On taking possession, they found themselves surrounded by a thriv- 
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ing tenantry, in the midst of a prosperous and contented village, with 
wo owe il-apy omted set of respectable and orderly servants. My lady 
began her labours by a course of what she called char tv. She went 
through the village twice a week, scolding the children for not mindin 
their bo ks, and the mx thers for not dome every thing in the world ? 
and then, being somewhat ashamed of her own unnecessary severity, 
she scattered indulgences on all sides, to stand well with her de ‘pe nd- 
ents, If she heard of a couple who wanted to be married, she inter- 
fered to procure them an establishment; if a wife lay-in she provided 
her with stores of baby-linen from the big-house; but if the woman 
id twins, the family were posttively pelted with eratifieations. ‘To 
the poor workman she gave tools, to the small tradesman matertals, 
Coats and blankets were distributed at Christmas with a profuse and 
mdiscriminate hand ; and there was not a tramper who passed within 
ten nules of the manor-house, that did not go out of his wav for the 
sixpences. shillines., and halflerowns, which were fre ‘lv doled out to 
every whining and canting impostor, Now what was the result of this 
“wondrous waste of unexampled goodness (” You need but go to 
the village, and it will stare you in the face. It is overloaded with 
mendiecants, in the uttermost ce stitution: the cottarers, heretofore ac- 
customed to depend on themselves, and to calculate their resources, 
have become careless and indolent. On every emergency they fall 
back on “the good lady,” and lay by no savings against the rainy 
day. Notwithstanding all their lavish charity, the workhouse is crowded; 
forthe husband, at his wile’s intercession, built cottawes, without refer- 
ence to the condition of the applicants, and the place has twice the po- 
puiation it has the means to support. Of the workmen she had 
‘assisted to bring forward” and to ‘*set up in business,” half have 
displaced the independent traders, who had no one to rely on but 
themselves, and were undersold by the cheap imterlopers; the other 
half, leaning on the bounty of their protectors, became idle, dissipated, 
and drunken, and _ ran away, leaving the parish in for the 
maintenance of their wretehed families By this lady's ill-advised 
ations of wine ef nourishing booths: to the sick, and to lving-in 
women, she has poisone : no small numbers, whose families have been 
ov rownon the parish; and she has expelled a very respects ible village apo- 
ecarv from the neighbourhood, for his ill-nature in standing between 
het and his patients, by setting up a scamp in a dispensary of her own 
founding, who labours tn vain in his hopeless capacity of a preventive 
cheek. But has she gained thanks for her pains? No. The peasantry 
diead her interference, and fly from her presence when not in immediate 
want of heraid; at the same time, being forced upon improvements 
which they do not themselves require, they make no efforts after comfort 
but as they are compelled. Where they ‘formerly paid a penny a week 
cheerfi Hy” to the village schoolmistress, they are now difheultly driven 
into sending their children to the gratuitous school; and they abuse 
their benetactress for forcing them from their field-work. So effect- 
ually, indeed, has she laboured in her vocation, that the paupers “> 
has created have quite outgrown her means of relief; and she 1 
hourly abused by the poor, tor the scanty shabbiness of her ieeuiies 
and by the farmers, for raising the parish- rates. 


The husband, on his part, set out as an improv er of husbandry, and 
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assisted his tenantry so effectually to make improvements which were 
venerally failures, that the ‘y will no longer do any thing without an ad- 
vance of cash; while he tied them down so c losely in them leases to 
certain rotations of cropping, that they ceased to think on the subject, 
and lived and worked by the rule of thumb. By ill-judged relaxations 
of his just demands, he created a prevalent absence of punetuality in 
the payment of his reuts; and then, struck with the mischief of lenity, 
he became senselessly severe, that he might improve the bad habits he 
had created. So, having filled the village with poac hers, by winking 
at their offences, he was roused by a savage murder which one of 
the crew committed, and covered his premises with man-traps and 
spring-guns, ia the service of morality. As a magistrate he 1s exem- 
plary for punctuality of attendance; but his humanity lets loose the 
evil- doer, while his — for authority supports the county oflicials 
placed under his control in oppressions and plunders infinite. Ona 
very recent occasion, he h. f-rumed the people, by causing a strike of 
the manut; iclurers, through a well-meant lecture from the bench on 
wages and profits, 

In their own family this couple are not more happy. By good- 
naturedly overlooking faults innumerable, they have not a sober servant 
left on their establishme nt; and they were compelled to transport their 
butler for participating in the robbery of thew plate-chest, because 
they had not the heart to punish a series of petty dishonesties. 

But the mos t dangerous member of this family of the Wrongheads is the 
maiden sister, who, to the constitutional kindness of her relatives, has 
added a retigious solicitude for the souls of the community. The life 
of this really amiable female 1s passed in an unceasing course of tract 
distributing, preaching, admonishing, [xeter-halling, &c. &e. There 


is not a person within the sphere of her intluence whose liberty of 


conscience she has not violated. 

In her own home she has set one half of the family against the 
other, on the subject of grace and predestination ; and she bas bored 
her nephew into freethinking, by her searching investigations into the 
grounds of his adherence to the establishment. Generally speaking 
she has unsettled the belief of one half of the parish, and steered the 
other half into so settled an uncharitableness, and so fiery a zeal, that 
scarcely one man in three will speak to his neighbour. How far she 
is answerable for the death of the cobbler, who was found hanged in 
his own strap, it would be cruel to investigate: but there is no “doubt 
that her well-meant rebuke at the weekly religious conference immedi- 
ately preceded that untimely catastrophe. 

If from private life we turned our attention to what is done in par- 
liament, it would not be difficult to show that the worst miscarriages 
in legislation are owing to the good intentions of gentlemen who never 
thought on politics, economy, or any one public question, before they 
found their w ay into the house, How many hundred men, for instance, 
were hung for forgery, without the slightest effect on the statistics of 
crime, by the repeated votes of men who had no other intention than 
to secure the Bank, and preserve the credit of the paper currency! 
How many years were Catholics persecuted and Jews incapacitated 
by members voting conscientiously in support of the reformed reli- 
gion! How many men at this day would root up trade and beggar the 
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nation, for the express purpose of preserving us from depending for food 
on our natural enemies !! 

Our readers will, we fla'ter ourselves, by this time agree with us In 
thinking that Bayle’s guaranteeing his intentions and not his ignorance 
was no such promising surety; and that the world requires for its 
moral government, much more than the purest motives. Fools, 1 
must be clear to evidence, are ten times more mischievous than knaves, 
and a hundred times more numerous. The worst of it is, too, that 
your well-intentioned blockheads are about the most obstinate animals 
in creation, and that they will consummate more mischief than the great 
fire of London, before the »y can be persuaded that they are not as wise 
as King Solomon, and as dexterous as the king of all the conjurers. We 
beg, there fore, in conclusion, to assure our readers, that in writing 
this paper we have not the slightest good intention (or hope either) of 
making them wiser or better,—nay, not so much as a desire for their 
amusement, further than in as far as that end is mixed up with a tho- 
roughly selfish wish to turn this and other such lucubrations to the 
best pecuniary account. We therefore hope that they will not be ma- 
terially the worse for favouring us with a perusal; and so we heartily 
bid them farewell. 


&. 





NO! 


No sun—no moon! 
No morn—no noon— 

No dawn—no dusk —no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 

No road—no street—no “t other side the way — 
No end to anv Row— ; 
No indications when the Crescents go— 
No top to any steeple— 

No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ’em— 
No knowing ’em!— 

No travelling at all—no locomotion, 

No inkling of the wavy—no notion— 
‘No go” by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 

No news from any fore ign coast— 

No Park—no Ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobilitv— 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no be eS, 
No fruits, no flow’rs, no leaves, no birds, November 


T. 
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RICCIARDA DE’ SELVAGGIA : 
A LEGEND OF PISTOIA. 


By Evizasetru Youarr, 
AUTHOR OF ‘f THE PRICE OF FAME,” 


There might be others fairer, but she was 
So young, so meck, so feminine —applause, 
And pride, and admiration, and the wild 
Halt-worship which we pay earth’s erring child,— 
All the tumultuous brain and bosom’s stir, 
Sank into tenderness at sight of her. 

Mrs. Norton. 


Ix one of the most wild and beautiful of all Tuscany’s fairy cities 
— Pistoia, dwelt a young gil of noble birth and rare loveliness; she 
had genius too, a dangerous gift to woman ! but for all that might have 
lived, and died, and been forgotten, as thousands more as beautiful 
and more talented have been, and will be, to the end of the world, but 
for the love that has immortalized her. 

Ricciarda de’ Selvaggia—the very name is music! And we can 
see her now in imagination in her splendid home—or among her 
flowers, for we are sure that she must have loved flowers, or else pale 
with hich thought indulging in that sweet gift of poesy which makes its 
votaries blessed or cursed! Why should it be oftenest the latter ? 

At this distance of time we must be content with the vague know- 
ledge that she was beautiful! Perhaps the affection of her poet-lover 
painted her so, and the world took it for granted. But this we know 
for certain, that she had a young, warm, and passionate heart, and, 
fearing no evil, was simple and loving as a child ; and that he, her idol, 
was faithful to the last ! 

On the night to which we would refer, the father of Ricciarda, who 
was gonfaliere, or chief magistrate of the well-known faction of the 
Bianchi, gave a splendid féte, to which all belonging to his own party 
were invited. But the girl, who had little sympathy with such scenes, 
pleaded fatigue, and was allowed to retire to her own quiet garden, 
and amuse herself after her own fashion. Perhaps her indisposition 
was not altogether feigned, for she was never very strong. 

We have all our favourite haunts. Ricciarda’s was a marble balcony 
enwreathed with flowers, which made the air heavy with their perfumes, 
and commanding a noble view of the city, with the lofty Apennines 
towering far above it in the distance. 

‘‘How beautiful!” murmured the girl, as she stood that night in 
her soft muslin dress, with her wealth of bright tresses, and her fair 
high brow, and gentle eyes, unconscious of being herself a still lovelier 
picture. And then she drew forth her tablets, and noted down with a 
rapid hand the inspiration of that spell-fraught hour, There was no- 
thing new—nothing striking or original in the verses thus composed. 
The same thoughts might have passed through the minds of the many 
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in contemplating such a scene, but it is a few only who are privileged 
to give them a * loeal habitation and a name.” 

A low, earnest voice calied back the dreamer to the world, as vet 
scarcely less bright than her own imaginings, and with a fait blush 
and a glad smile, she put aside the verses and came hastily forward. 

* Are you alone ?”’ 

“Yes, quite; and they are all too much engaged to miss me to- 
night.” ' 

‘It is well,” said the cavalier, bounding up the marble steps, and 
in another moment the lovers stood side by side. 

How often had they met thus by stealth, for Ricciarda’s father was 
stern and proud, and love knows no distinction of rank. Her lover 
was, however, worthy of her, being, in the language of one of the 
ablest of his chroniclers, ‘the most eminent jurist and best poet of his 
day.” 

** Let me see what it was you were writing, my Rieciarda !”’ said he, 
after the first greetings were over. 

‘* Nav, I dare not!” 

“Why, vou would fain make believe that you thought me very 
terrible.”’ 

‘* No, not terrible, dear Cino! Only so very clever. 

“Silly girl!” said her lover, as he laid his hand ainaiad upon 
her bright curls; but there was a deep wisdom in such simplicity, 
although she knew it not. 

At length Ricciarda produced her tablets, and gave them to him 
timidly, 

Cino smiled as he read, there were 2 dozen mistakes at least, but she 
altered them every one according to his suggestions, ac Senctihindh ging 
with a sweet gentleness how much better the verses now sounded, ‘ae 
wondering to find herself with his assistance so much of a poet. 
Perhaps if they had been perfect he would have loved her less. Cer- 
tain it is he would have had no excuse for bending over her thus until 
their tresses mingled, for guiding with his own that fairy hand which 
trembled in his grasp, and meeting the eentle glance of those meek 
eyes that sought his so fearlessly. And then in the innocent con- 
fidence of her loving heart the maiden produced a sonnet from her 
bosom, in which he attempted not to alter a single word, but only bent 
down and pressed his lips reverently to the brow of the poetess. It 
was one among the few which have survived her, and is distinzuished 
for the pure and eloquent tenderness which breathes in every line. 

** But why should | tease you with these trifles, you who can do so 
much better?” said Ricciarda, at length. 

e Because you know what an interest I take in the slightest thing 
which concerns you,” replied Cino. 

‘“* Yes, I believe that is it; but it is so delightful to have such a friend 
and councillor, and you must chide me if I should become too trouble- 
some.” 

It is no matter now what the reply of her companion was; it is suffi- 
cient to know that the proud and justly celebrated doctor and poet— 
the friend of Dante and Boccaccio, sat down at the feet of that young 
girl, and played the lover like other men. And why should he not? 
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She was deserving of his affection, and cared not to conceal how devo- 
tedly it was returned. 

‘*And will you always love me thus?” asked Ricciarda, rather be- 
cause she felt that it was expected she should speak, than from any 
doubt she entertained on the subject. And the usual answer was given 
to a question put so often, and, alas, so vainly! and, as. usual, believed 
as religiously as young hearts trust in heaven. And as they sat toge- 
ther thus, the sound of music and revelry came borne on the evening 
breeze from her father’s palazzo, where she joyed to think she was 
scarcely missed. 

Uvening—music—flowers—the presence—the voice of one we love! 
No wonder Ricciarda was so happy; and that she should linger until 
Cino, who valued his treasure too much not to be careful of it, warned 
her that the air grew damp and chilly. And they parted at length as 
those separate who hope to meet again soon. But he bore away with 
him the sonnet she had written, which remained in bis possession for 
years afterwards, when the memory of that night became as a dream 
dreamt long ago. 

Who is there at all conversant with the history of the Italian states 
that has not heard or read of Bianchi the white, and Neri the black ; 
the two rival factions which for years spread contention and desolation 
over cities and families, achieving a fearful notoriety which will not 
suddenly pass away ;—how alternately defeating and triumphing they 
swept onwards like a curse!—and how terrible the end of all this was 
for Pistoia. 

Selvaggia was, as we have already said, the chief leader of the 
Bianchi; but little thought he or his followers on that night, as they 
met amidst mirth and festivity, that the sun of their glory was so near 
its setting, and that it would go down perhaps in blood! As simple 
tale-tellers, and not historians, we have nothing to do with the political 
struggles of the times, but only to revert to their fatal consequences, 
and to relate how Selvaggia, the proud and haughty gonfaliere, was 
exiled from his native city, and obliged to fly in haste, and unattended, 
to a solitary fortress in the Apennines, bearing with him his fragile and 
gentle-hearted child. 

This mountain retreat is described to have been singularly bleak and 
exposed, but they had no choice, and but few complaints were heard. 
Ricciarda hoped that the Neri would not always triumph, and that 
they should go back soon to her beautiful home at Pistoia; for she 
thought of her little garden, and that cool marble balcony, and was 
vlad she had remembered to leave a few lines, explaining her absence 
to Cino, he would have deemed it so strange eise ; and wondered when 
she should see him again. 

But few days had passed wearily over in their new abode, when the 
exiles were startled by the arrival of a visiter, who proved to be no 
ether than Cino himself. His story was told in but few words, and 
either the father’s stern heart was softened by misfortune, and touched 
by so rare a constancy, or he was in reality glad of so cheerful a com- 
panion. And the young lover was allowed to remain in the character 
to which he aspired, and for which he had dared so much, that of Ric- 
ciarda’s betrothed, while the girl soon ceased to wish herself back again 


in Pistoia. 
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It was strange to see that young poetess, with her noble bearing and 
graceful beauty, performing the meanest household tasks assisted by 
him, the celebrated and gifted C ino; to hear her playful and girlish 
laughter at his awkwardness, and mark his untiring goodnature and 
devotedness. But he couk | not help smiling too sometimes, when he 
caught a glimpse of himself in some c lear mounti in-stream, bending 
beneath the load of fuel he was carrying to the fortress, and he won- 
dered what they would say of him at Pistoia could they see him thus; 
and how Boceaccio would make him the theme of his wit, and Dante 
of his sympathy. But he did not care much about it when Rieciarda 
came to meet him with her beaming face; hoping that he was not 
tired, and chiding him gently for having brou ght so much; or parting 
away the hair upon his brow with her white fingers, and looking as if 
she would fain have pressed her lips there, but was tootimid. Pe ‘rhaps 
these were some of the happiest hours in the life of the poet, when the 
spell of love and romance made bright those mountain solitudes. 

It has been said that such as they—the gifted—can_ never be quite 
solitary, dwelling as they do in a fairy world of their own creating, 
peopled with ideal beauty ; sa this is a wild, although a beautiful 
theory. Imagination is rather like a dream of the night, from which 
we are ever lable to be at awakened to the realities of actual 
existence, but which cannot be resumed at ple asure. It haunts and 
mocks, but does not sat sty the yeal ‘ning s and sympathies of our earth- 
bound spirits. We are mortal, even while we pine and struggle for 
immortality, and one human stig is worth all our visionary aspirations. 
Ricciarda might perhaps just at first have admired the grande ur of the 
scenery, and written sonnets upon its beauty and sublimity, but 
she would soon have crown weary enough of her monotonous home 
among the Apennines, without Cino. And it is always thus-—woe to 
the dreamer and enthusiast who shall dare imagine he can make his 
own happiness. 

Summer passed away all too rapidly, and the many wants and pri- 
vations which always seem to press less he avily when we have the sun- 
en to warm and gladden us, darkened around them in that dreary 

d desolate abode. = And vet even this could have been borne uncom- 
of ainingly by loving hearts, which fear death only: but a sadder trial 
was at hand, 

Cino had been out npon the mountains, and returning unexpectedly 
found Ricetarda bending in a pensive attitude over a favourite flower 
which she had brought with her from Pistoia. Could it be fancy ? but 
as she stood thus in the full light he thought her cheek less round and 
strangely pale; but then she had never had much colour. Her form 
too, it was surely faded, even to the small white hands that hung down 
so listl ssly by her side, and the fire of those bri vht eyes seemed sub- 
dued, if not quenced. A sudden pang shot through his heart as he 
razed, nor did it wh lly pass aw av even at sight of her fond smile and 
atiectronate gree tine r 

‘“ What were vou contemplating so earnestly, my Ricciarda?” said 
ne, 

‘My poor flower! it was your gift, Cino, and I have treasured it so 
care fully—but see it is quite withe red now. Nothing will live long, I 
think, in these dreary Apennines,” 
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Her companion drew her closer to his side, and shuddered. 

‘* You are not ill?” said he, insensibly giving utterance to the hor- 
rible fears that possessed him, 

“TIL!” and the girl’s smile, which she meant should be one of com- 
fort, ended in a passionate burst of tears, and she laid her head upon 
his shoulder and sobbed like a child. 

“Speak to me,” exclaimed the distracted lover; and she looked 
up at the sound of his sad voice, and tried to appear calm for his 
sake. 

‘** You know I was never very strong, Cino,” said she, gently ; “ but 
I shall be quite well again when we get back to Pistoia.” 

Iler companion said no more, for his heart was full to bursting, and 
he feared to alarm her, and so perhaps bring about the very consum- 
mation he so much dreaded ; but it seemed as if he had never truly 
loved her until that hour, so powerfully does death hallow and conse- 
crate to our affections the victim on whom its shadow has fallen. His 
eyes were opened, and from that day he and her stern father, an humbled 
and changed man, watched her in the language of one, who, because 
she is herself a woman and a poetéss, lingers tenderly over this touching 
episode in real life, ‘* fading away like a bright dream from earth !”’ 

Wecan fancy how, when concealmeut became no longer possible, 
Ricciarda strove to sooth and console her despairing lover. She was 
much too good and pure to fear death, and yet it was very hard to die 
and leave him behind—and after all their fairy visions for the future— 
that rainbow future which is perpetually mocking us with hopes too 
bright for earth! And how Cino, reverting proudly to her talents, 
whispered fond prophecies of her after celebrity, at which she would 
shake her head with a sad smile, and ask him, ‘* What women have to 
do with fame? and whether it ever yet made them the happier ?” 

A question to which there is but one sad answer even to this day. 
And yet she would have been well content to owe, as she did, all hers 
to him. 

It was a chill, gloomy day, Cino had been to try and find her some 
wild flowers, of which she was passionately fond; but not one ventured 
to appear, even in those sheltered haunts which he knew so well, and 
he brought back a sprig of laurel instead, and gave it to her witha 
significant smile. 

‘“Be it so,” said the girl, meekly; ‘* and if the laurel indeed be 
mine in after years, it is from your hand alone I wish to receive it.” 

And as she twined the leaves in wild playfulness around her faded 
brow, and lifted up her face full of a strange and almost divine beauty, 
a glorious thought sprang up in the mind of her companion, and he 
vowed within himself that the wreath upon that fair forehead should 
be immortal! And it was—thanks to his genius and his love! 

Who that gazed that night upon the young poetess, with her glitter- 
ing eyes, and cheeks glowing with a rich and living crimson—who 
that marked her passionate tenderness, could have dreamt of disease and 
death? Too guileless to conceal any thought of her innocent heart, 
Cino had known from the very beginning how she loved him; she 
had told him so a thousand times, and he reverenced her all the more 
for her sweet confidence. But now the last frail barriers of restraint 
were removed, and she rested her weary head upon his bosom ; and 
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prayed to be spared for his sake if it might be! Or otherwise, with 
the perfect unselfishness of a truly loving spirit, that her memory might 
hereafter have no power to sadden. She would rather be alto: vether 
forgotten, than that he should remember only to weep! 

**Do you recollect that night—the last we spent together in our 
native city,” said the poet, ‘when you asked me if IT should always 
love you thus 2” 

“Oh yes; but it was an idle question which my own heart an- 
swered even while I spoke.”’ 

‘Then let it plead for me still. The mere memory of an old love 
is betier than a new one.” 

‘Ah! that is poetry !” said the girl. 

And what constituies poetry 2? Is it not truth and reality, deco- 
rated, but not hidden, by the wild flowers of imagination and ro- 
mance , 

It should be, young r sophist. 

‘* Nay, keep. thy sweet faith, my Ricciarda!” continued her lover, 
‘* for | shall never cease to adore the eT 

And the girl was well content to be soothed and won into so bright 
a belief. 

“It is very cold!” said Ricciarda, after a long pause, during which 
the bright flush faded from her countenance, like the sunset upon snow ; 
“and grows dark earlier to-night, does it not? or else my sight ts 
strangely dim.” 

Cino forbore to tell her that as yet it was not even dusk, and that 
the shadow which hung over her was the dark shadow of the valley of 
death, but bent down and kissed those fast-closing eyes in shudder- 
ing silence. 

And the mind of the dying girl wandered back to Pistoia, and she 
talked in broken sentences of her flowers—her books—her poetry— 
her love—never long absent from her thoughts, and wondered whether 
her proud father, when he knew all, would have the heart to separate 
them—she thought that he would not; for stern as he was to others, he 
had always been very kind to her 

And then Selvaggia turned away and sobbed like a child; and 
when Cino looked again the white lips had ceased to move, and she lay 
motionless and smiling upon the bosom of her lover, like an infant 
asleep! It was all over, and they buried her in a nook among the 
mountains. 

Years passed away—Cino had arrived at the summit of worldly 
fame and prosperity, and been crowned with wealth and honour by his 
native city. A sonnet addressed to him about this time by his friend 
Dante, accuses him of variableness and fickleness in love; and it is 
certain that bright eyes and winning smiles followed him wherever he 
went. But he—the poct—the lover—so faithful in life !—was he in- 
deed faithless in death, and false to his own creed? The following 
true incident must answer for him. . 

Having occasion to cross the Apennines on an embassy of some 
importance, he dismissed his followers at a certain spot, directing 
them to take a different route, and alone and on foot sought the 
grave of his lost Selvaggia, upon which he flung himself with tears and 


lamentations. 
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We have here called her Selvaggia, instead of Ricciarda, because 
after her death the poet seems to have preferred addressing her by 
that name in his verses. What was the glory he had won to him now 
compared with her gentle love? Ay, even with its me mory, he 
would have bartered it for that only, and left himself rich in sweet 
thoughts ! 

This occurrence gave rise to the most striking of all Cino’s compo- 
sitions, which abounds with passion and eloquence. What pathos 
there is in the description of his manly gricf, as he mourned over the 
dream of their past happiness!) The last stanza is particularly natural, 
and therefore affecting, telling, ‘* how he arose up at length, and went 

sadly on his way, and passed ‘the mountain summits where they had so 
often wandered lovingly together, crying aloud j in accents of wildness 
and despair, * Selvaggia !—my Selvacgia!”’ 

Oh! let us also treasure up, my fair readers, in Our woman’s hearts, 
the memory of that true poet and true lover ! 

In the history of Italian poetry, Ricciarda de’ Selvaggia i is distin- 
guished as the ‘* bel numer una,” the ‘ fair number one,” or the first 
of the four most celebrated women of that century; the others were 
Dante’s Beatrice, Petrarch’s Laura, and Boccaccio’s Fiammetta. 

In the venerable and time-hallowed cathedral at Pistoia, built by the 
Countess Matilda in the early part of the twelfth century, and afterwards 
restored to even more than its original beauty by the famous Nicolo di 
Pisa, there is an ancient, half-effaced bas-relief, representing Cino da 
Pistoia, surrounded by his disciples, to whom he is explaining the code 
of civil law, which he might have done to all eternity without getting 
his name celebrated, but for that gentler lore—that sweet poesy to 
which he owes his fame. A little behind stands a veiled female figure 
in a pensive attitude, supposed to be originally intended for her whose 
name has become blended with his throughout all immortality — 
Ricciarda de’ Selvaggia ! 

So ends a true history of woman’s love and man’s faithfulness. And 
we could have wished ita more able chronicler, for it deserves to have 
been written in characters of gold! 








A MORNING THOUGHT. 


No more, no more will | resign 
My couch so warm and soft, 

To trouble trout with hook and line, 
That will not spring aloft. 


With larks appointments one may fix 
To greet the dawning skies, 

But hang the getting up at six 
For fish that will not rise / 
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A GLANCE AT GOWER AND “THE GOWERIANS.” 
BY D. T. EVANS, ESQ. 


Tie Peninsula of Gower, about sixteen miles in length, by seven in 
breadth, stretches far into the Bristol Channel, forming the south-west 
extremity of the county of Glamorgan. As it lies clear of the line of 
communication between any two important places, and contains no 
town, it is probably less perfectly known to the nove sIty- seeking world 
than any part of equal extent of surface, having pretensions to the pic- 
turesque, in the United Kingdoms. Yet to those who, relying upon 
the veracity of this notice, may, in their tour through the principality, 
be at the pains of visiting it, we can safely promise no small amount of 
— ition, if not of p sitive pleasure. 

The Geol logist who examines its fossil-bedded mount: uns, its sc arry, 
sea-fretted shores, and towering strata-bared cliffs, will tind in chem 
- observation and research. To him, also, the now cele- 


ample tields for 
so rich in osseous remains—which have been 


brated caves at Paviland, 
most minutely and ably de scribed by Protessor Buckland, must be ob- 


jects of the hizhest interest. 


The Antiquary will discover in the ¢amudé druidic remains and an- 
cient fortifications, which lie thickly scattered over the country, and at- 
test Its former Importance, much that is worthy of, and will repay, in- 
vestivation, 

The Sportsman will find game of all kinds abundant and the pro- 
prictors of land liberal. But to the Artist, and those who delight in 
the picturesque, above all, is the Se igniory of Gower interesting. 

Though tolerably acquainted with the principality, we do not at this 
present remember any part of such limited dimensions which presents 
a greater diversity of pictorial beauties. You are charmed at every ad- 
vance with a fresh picture. Nothing can be bolder than its indented 
rocky shores; nothing more perfect than its inland scenes. Its lofty 
tempest-blackened mountains, with their girdles of mist; its sheltered 
hamlets besprent with cottages and chure hes—sweet evidences of rural 
peace and contentment! its rugged ravines, whose sides, clothed with 
birch and oak, overhang the water-brooks which brawl through their 
bottoms—unow glittering in some natural cascade, now shining smoothly 
in a mill-dam, afford abundant and protitable employment for the pen- 
cil; whilst its numerous castles, from whose now crumbling portals, 
seven hundred ye: vo, the arbitrary and impetuous Norman rode 
proudly forth in his " Hinked mail, strike the beholder with admiration, 
and impress him with a vivid sense of the transitoriness and vanity of 
mere worldly pomp and power, 

Nor are the people less interesting than the country they inhabit. 
They are the descendants of a colony of Fiemings, who, having 
suffered from the partial inundation of their country, A.D. 1105, ap- 
plied to King Henry I. for leave to settle in his territories, and received 
a grant of the tract they at present occupy. And with the soil (which 
they had frequently to defend by force of arms), they have singularly 
pres ved, through subsequent ages, the manners, customs, and spirit 


of the nation whence they desiwed their origin. 
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Though among the peasantry on the mainland adjoining Welsh is 
exclusively spoken, their language is English, or rather a peculiar 
dialect of it. It abounds in words, which, if ever they had a place in 
our tongue, are long since become obsolete; but its prevailing radical 
is the Saxon—a feature that would have delighted Swift. 

The difference in physical form, in costume, and cleanliness between 
this people and the Welsh, is not less striking than that of their re- 
spective languages. 

Devoted for the most part to pastoral and agricultural duties, the 
life they lead is as unsophisticate and simple, as was that of the Pa- 
triarchs recorded in the Seriptures. Temperate, hospitable, religious, 
they are superstitious to the last degree ; hence, many are the tales of 
ghostly appearances and preternatural doings, which, to beguile time 
and gratify the natural cravings for excitement, circulate gravely round 
the evening fire. They intermarry almost entirely among themselves ; 
and to this hour evince reserve and jealousy towards the Cambro- 
Britons, their neighbours. Their dress is chiefly of domestic manufac- 
ture. The women wear a garment called a whittle,—a kind of scarf 
either of bright scarlet or of white, which is thrown over one shoulder 
and carried under the opposite arm in a most picturesque fashion: 
within this they frequently bind their infants, whilst their hands are 
engaged in household duties, or in knitting, which latter occupation 
some of them do not remit even whilst walking. 

Again, the vehicles used for rustic purposes are of the most simple 
construction. The artist and antiquary will be delighted to find in con- 
stant use the most grotesque sledges, and carts with wheels of solid 
wood, rivalling in rudeness those of the primitive ages of vehicular in- 
vention, 

Persons who have long resided amongst them say, that the most pro- 
minent dark features of their character are cunning and a proneness 
to litigation—qualities which, where family interests are so intricately 
blended as here they must be, we can well suppose common.  For- 
merly they had a bad name as wreckers, and though that stigma no 
longer attaches to them, there are reasons for believing they indulge 
occasionally in contraband trade. 

Having now reached the limits, we propose devoting to this notice 
of Gower and its interesting people, a few words more and we close it. 
The Cambrian tourist usually overlooks this remote and sequestered dis- 
trict, yet that it affords much that is worthy of examination is, we 
think, undeniable. He, then, who, weary of the inanities and follies of 
fashionable and artificial life, or of the fret and tumult of this business- 
driving world, longs to refresh his thirsty soul with a draught from the 
calm and pure currents of Nature, cannot, in our opinion, do better 
than devote a few days to an excursion through Gower. Moving 
amongst a quaint and primitive-fashioned people, he will feel as though 
he had plunged into the heart of a former century: new scenes and 
grotesque characters will start up momently before him, which, if he be 
even a commonplace observer of men and manners, will afford him no 
small amount of edification and amusement; neither will he deem his 
time wasted, nor his money misspent—reflections which, however un- 
welcome, not unfrequently obtrude themselves on those who make more 
expensive but less profitable tours. ; 
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MARTHA BEYNON: 
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I. 


Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

y outh on the prow, and pleasure at the helm, 
Revardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

Grav's Bard. 









CiraP. 












Ir was Wednesday of the second week in April. The morn was 
such as when living Cuyp loved to paint, and one might suppose his 
disimbodied spirit to preside over and rejoice in, [It might be about 

‘ight o'clock. The sun had already clomb several degrees of his ma- 
vitinal journey: he shone through a delicate pearly hi ize on a land- 
scape quiet and beautiful as the eve could wish, giving colour to some 
light fleecy clouds, which were sile ntly and imperceptibly ascending the 
blue vault of heave ‘n—pale incense of Earth to the great spirit of the 
U niverse. 

From this gentle acclivity of the Swansea-road, let us look west- 
ward, Imbosomed in a short and narrow valley beneath us, lies the 
humble village of Park-mill, in Gower. On our right, the road, skirted 
on the steep side by picturesque, vellow-washed cottages, and on the 
other by a low parapet-wall, runs (intersected in one place by a brook, 
ever which is thrown a rude bridge for foot- passengers) the entire 
leneth of the hollow. and becomes lost to view among the oak-woods 
and moss-grown rocks which at the valley's end it encounters, 
Through the meadow which forms the centre of the dale, a noble 

| trout-stream chafes and whirls impetuously along, receiving in its 

{ sinuous course, first, the waters froma mill, which, with a few houses, 

: 
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may be seen nestled under the pendulous cliffs on the lett; and next, 

those which cross the road: together, these force their w ay through a 
disrupted outlet to the sea, admitting, in their passage through the 

sandbanks, a glimpse of that noble eleme ‘nt, now heaving gently in 
the sunbeams, To these objects add the sprawling woods which c lothe 
the hill.tops, ‘the scattered groups of cattle lying ruminating in the 
dewy pastures, their faces turned towards “ the god of day,” ‘and the 
picture is faithfully complete. 

Lending animation to this quite scene, three persons ascend the hill 
and approach us. First comes a respectable-looking, elderly yeoman, 
mounted ona heavy, unkempt, black horse, and leading a more showy 
grav, ready saddle d, bv hisside. He wears a low- crowned hat, a loose- 
made crea’-coat of a strawberry colour, and huge boots, which, judg- 

¢ by their long brown tops, appear to have had their origin ina 
fashion of some forty years back, since when, after the custom of 
thrifty people, they had probably been laid up to be used only on high- 
day and holiday oceasions, of which we may be assured this is one. 
Ile passes slowly in the direction of Swansea. His massive features, 
fringed by locks of snowy hair, have that easy, goodhumoured look, 
which belongs, as it were prescriptively, to those who, like Sordido in 
the comedy, have their purses heavy and their hearts rf ght. Absorbed 
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in his own agreeable reflections, he scems totally indifberent to the 
charms of the scenery through which he moves 

Behind him, ata distance of some hendved yards, follow a young 
man and woman afoot. he summit of the road attained, they turn 
and look down the valley beneath them. Nor did a handsomer couple 
ever gaze on that lovely landscape. Their dress and carriage indicate 
them to be above the common people of the country. 

The young man is tall, with a figure firmly- knit, erect, and well- 
proportioned. His countenance, if physiognomy may be trusted, is 
the index of a noble and generous soul. His brow, as far as can be 
seen, is fair and ample, his nose aquiline, his yellow hair fringes a 
pair of downy, weather-tanned cheeks, with two natural ringlets ; while 
his blue eyes, and finely-curved mouth, add great sweetuess of ex- 
pression to his smile. You would not say that he was seven-and- 
twenty years old; nor that he was accustomed to command ; yet such 
is the case. His name is Benjamin Rowe; he is the son of a respect- 
able man, captain and owner of a small schooner trading across chan- 
nel, with iron, coal, and lime. So distinguished has been his charac- 
ter for intelligence, probity, - prudence, that he has been for these 


SIX years past first-mate of large barque ¢ called ** The Fav'rite of 


Fortune,” trading, chie fly im weilent ore, from Swansea to Valparaiso, 
and St. Jago de Cuba. About three months azo he quitted the mer- 
chant-service, and has since obtained a /ocal appointment in the coast- 
guard—measures he was prevailed on to adopt by the fair girl who 
now stands beside him, and whom he intends to] marry on the fol- 
lowing Monday. It is to make the requisite arrangements for this 
event, that, in company with her father, he is now on his way to Swan- 
sea. 

The girl who leans upon his arm is ‘* exceeding beautiful and well- 
favoured,” like Rachel of old. Her name is Martha Beynon. She 
wears a ‘drawn bonnet” of a white fabric, with a deep curtain to 
screen her neck from the sunbeams. A lilac-coloured gown fitting 
closely, displays to advantage a somewhat slender, but most symme- 
trical figure. Longesiceved mittens of a black material are drawn 
over her ‘finely-moulded arms. Her neck, of which we get a glimpse 
in front, above the kerchief of blue rauze that covers it, is perfectly 
fair; but the charms of her face,—who shall adequately convey? It 
is one of those gleesome, laughing countenances that betokea, in the 
possessor, a large share of vivacity and good-temper. Her black hair 
is divided with scrupulous exactness over a lofty forehead, and carried 
in smooth shining bands behind her ears, imparting, by contrast, the 
greatest brilliancy to her complexion. Her large, dark, lustrous eyes 
have a remarkably arch and mirthful expression. Her nose is straight 
as that of a Greek maiden; her cheeks glow richly with the bloom of 
health, and her red tempting lips, which change form with every pass- 
ing emotion, indicate the possession of an exquisite sensibility. 

After gazing some time in silence on the scene below, the young 
man exclaimed, 

‘* Was there ever spring morning more beautiful than this! To my 
thinking, the transparent mist that hangs over all things like a veil, 
gives them additional interest.” 
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“Tt doe 5." ré pli d the cy rl: “the air, too, 1s balmy and exhilarating 
as in the month of June.” 

* Hark! cried he, ** a thrush begins to sing.” 

“Sweet fellow, } hear him, and think I can name the very tree he 
sipes in.” 

“1, too, can guess,” rejoined Rowe; ‘fhe is in yonder huge birch 
th if « ver! anes the house ot Jacob Tucker, the weaver, | well ree 
member that before L went to sea, a thrush always sane there in the 
Seas n.” 

‘You have named the very tree TI thought of,” rejomed the girl; 
vreen budding boughs 


— 


“and I almost fancy | can see him amongst the 
at its top.” | 

‘TL said, as we were passing through the village,” resumed he, ¢ that 
to me, who have spent so much of my time on the bri ad ocean, the 
veclack of the mill-hopper, which we then listened to, was delightful ; 
but how much more so is the song of this poor bird. Naturalists say 
itis the song of love, and | believe it, for what can be more im- 


vorve 


passioned and tender than these thick tlowinge notes.” 
o VN ho would have thought that a rough old sailor like you could be 


thus moved by the mere song of a bird !" cried the girl, gaily. 
‘* Indeed.” said he, ** L have met with some stern rude men who were 


not only insensible to such things themselves, but would ridicule those 
who were not; but, as a general rule, it is the sailor who ts most 
touched by them, for few are his opportunities of enjoying them.” 

** Twas but rallving you, dear Ben; and, to be eandtd, I like you 
the better for your sensibility,” said she, in a most affectionate 
tone. , , 

* How often,” rejoined Rowe, “ when on the heaving billows, per- 
haps a thousand miles from lend: have my thoughts sp d swiltly to the 
scene now spre id before me to beloved home, and to you!’ (Here he 
pressed her tend rly to his breast.) ** Yes, on m: my a Sunday morn- 
ing, in particular, the decks all cleared, the ship in trim, with no duty 
to perform, IT have leant on the bulwarks, my face turned towards 
dear old England, and have seen vou all avain,——have heard the clear 
sound of the church-bell come swinging over the waters, and not the 
less vivi 28 because the mere product of fancy. At such times my 
heart has yearned towards vou, and, reflecting upon the serenity, the 
comfort, said ihe appiness of domestic life, | have lamented the cruel des- 
tiny which denied it me 

Here a faint halloo was heard from behind them. They looked 
round and saw the old man on horseback beckoning them. 

**T declare he must have ridden back !" exclaimed the girl ; ‘ for 
when I last looked he was out of sight. Come, you must not keep 
him waiting,” 

‘* Farewell, then! We sh a return, if possible, by sundown ; but 
snould any thing keep us lat , there is moonlight, you know, so we 
shall have it pleasant to ride sai 

“You must return by sunset,” said the girl, in a half-peremptory, 
half-coaxing tone. 

‘* Be assured we'll endeavour to; but if not, you must remember 
how much we have to do. There is business,” said he, smiling, ‘* to 
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transact with surrogates, jewellers” (here the fair creature hid her 
face for a few instants in his bosom), ‘* upholsterers, tailors, ay, and 
milliners too, to say nothing of the time I shall be at the custom-house 
getting my certificate of probation, so that | may be on full pay at 
Once, 

“ Well, well,” interposed the girl, ‘ I shall look to meet you here 
about sunset or shortly after, and till then, farewell.’ 

A single embrace and the ‘y parted, The young man bounded 
swiltly to his intended father-in-law, mounted his horse, made a wave 
of the hand to her who watched him, and then advanced ata rapid pace 
towards Swansea. 

On the other hand, the girl direeted her steps homewards. She did 
not follow the road they had come, but took a footpath through the 
pasture beside the trout-stream. Her innocent bosom was filled with 
yoy, and her swelling feelings found vent in a song, which she 
hummed quietly to herself. It was one of Robin Burns’s ‘impassioned 
lyric s, und doubtless su: sgested to her by her own condition and happy 
prospects. This done, she st ‘pped aside to gather, out of pure play- 
fulness, a few primroses that had spread their yellow petals to the 
morning sun; after which, she walked quic kly home with a heart as 
guileless and light as ever 7 at in the bosom of maiden, 

There are probably some readers who imagine what they have 
already heard Rowe utter to be inconsistent with the plain matter-of- 
fact character of the British ‘alien Nor may such, uninformed as they 
yet are of the superior texture of his mind, be deemed hypereritical, 
But, infact, between Benjamin Rowe and the common mass of seamen, 
even of his own rank, a wide diflerence prevailed. Gallant, generous, 
warm: hearted, he was brave as a lion; so far the resemblance between 
them might hold good, but no farther: the liberal education Le had 
received, and the high character of his intellect, placed him above 
them. Aga, it should be borne in mind that he has hitherto spoken 
under the influe nee of passion, the very nature of which is to elevate 
the perceptive faculties, and tincture all things with the hues of senti- 
ment. 

The sun has set: a flood of safiron glory streams zenithward from 
behind the black erest of Cefn- Bryn, and diffuses its deepening hues 
over the landscape beneath. A girl is seen following the path ‘beside 
Parkmill-brook towards the Swansea-road ;—it is Martha Beynon. 
Her face is the personification of joyfulness, and walking with a 
light, quick ste p, she soon gains the eminence where this morning she 
parted with her lover. Here she walks leisurely to and fro in the twi- 
light; her thoughts given solely to him whose return is now moment- 
arily expec ted, 

Light and sparkling as was its surface, the current of her aflection 


was nevertheless deep and strong; it had set once and tor ever on Ben- 
She now amused 


jamin Rowe; and he was worthy of her choice. 
herself by retracing in memory the progress of her love for him. How, 
when he returned half- yearly from Bristol school, young as she then 

was, she had never failed noting how much he had ripened in come- 
liness of person and in mind. She remembered, too, the glowing 
pleasure she had thus early experienced at witnessing his gallant and 
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intrepid nature ; but above all things in the marked deference and at- 
tention he cons! wntly paid her. The evening hour, the ve ry aspect of 
nature at the time, even thy oO flour ot the sweetbrie ‘rehedve at the bot- 
tom of her father’s garden, when, after returning from his first foreign 
ovage, he made the earliest declaration of his love, and the sweet 


intoxication of her feelings on that occasion, recurred once more in 


all them freshness to her imagination, Then came, as it were to 
heighten her joy by contrast with her present circumstances, the re- 


collection of lone dreary months of unavoidable separation, and the 
solicittude she had constantly felt during these protracted intervals. 


Yet had her heart never faltered in its atfeetion, nor did she for an in- 
stant suspect lis. But now the consummation of “ry happiness 
was nigh at hand: she would be — on Monday: and many were 
the found projects tor the future her active faney indulged j int. 


Night fairly sets im; and shortly an exceeding faint gleam of yellow 
ight steals down the road. Upon this the girl, who during medita- 


tion hod Kept her gaze tixed steadfastly on the ground, stops, ratses 


her dark eves, and looks eastward. The moon ts rising. All nature 
Is sient; as though pausing to witness the majestic spectacle. The 


} 
\) 


sor) increases constantly, until at length ber full disk is revealed : 
stant she seems to pause On the deep blue horizon; then springs, as 
iwwere with a bound, into the star-bespangled firmament. Having en- 
wed this scene, the fair creature turns and renews her sauntering walk. 
Presently she hears the clatter of approaching horses; her pulse 
quickens at the sound. —Yet_a few seconds more and Benjamin Rowe 


clasps her in his arms. 


* Weill, dear father,” cried the girl, “you are returned in pretty 
good time. You may take Ben’s horse, for we shall walk home tore- 
ther. 

* Yes,” added the young man, exchanging glances with her, ‘ and 
as the night's so clear and mild you mustn't expect us these two hours 
at least; for we intend taking a stroll on the beach; but I promise 
you we'll not be later than half-past nine.” 

Very well, my children,” replied the old man: ‘TI shall be abed 
by that time, vou know, Martha; but vour brother and sister will wait 
for vou.” , 

With these last words he rode forward, and the young couple fol- 
lowed until they reached a iane, which, — to the le ft, led to the 
seashore; here they quitted the main-road. Locked in each other's 
arms they walked a while in silence; at length the young man s said, 

Every thing has gone well with us to-day, dear Martha; Iam 
passed at thec ustom-h use, and my duties begin when our neighbour, 
Ciarke, whom I succeed, receives permission to retire; ; which will be 
some ume within this fortnight; in the mean while my pay is allowed 
me. 

‘*Good news, indeed!” cried the girl, ‘* that fortnight shall be a 
holiday which we ‘il spend wholly to ourselves; and oh! Ben, how 
happy we shail be! 

“Whilst I was engaged at the custom-house,” resumed Rowe, 
‘‘vour father selected and purchased the last requisites for our 


house, and thev will be in their intended places before this time to- 
morrow.” 
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“* | confess I long to see the result of the preparations which have 
been so long in progress about our new house; but custom forbids, 
and [may not. Your mother tells me itis very neatly and comfortably 
furnished.”’ 

‘* T believe every thing is now complete,” replied he, ** both as re- 
gards the house and other particulars. — Your father has our marriage 

¢, which Pl presently show you,” 

This last sentence was accompanied by a caress. 

By this time they had passed a deep sandy defile in the burrows, 
and reached the shore. Here they paused to gaze on the magnificent 
prospect that burst upon their sight. Away to the right and left, the 
rocky horns of Oxwich-bay stretehed far into the broad blue sea. 
Forming a dim horizon, the cold eray hills of Devon and Cornwall 
were just to be descried: whilst in the middle distance glanced the 
white sails of sundry merchant-vessels bound for various destinations, 
up, down, and across channel. In the direction of the moon, which 
shone through nearly a cloudless atmosphere, a long line of pale green 
light glittered upon the live waters, and spread itself less distinctly 
over the wet sands at their feet. It was full tide; the grand element 
was calm and voiceless; a splendid example of power in repose. 


licenee, but L have the rin: 


=? 


Sometimes, indeed, a slight wave gathered, rolled, then leapt playfully 
on the beach, lifting on its glassy bosom the few sea-birds which, in 
its shore-sweeping course, it had overtaken. 

Now the hearts of this young couple, already full even to overflow- 
ing, were nevertheless sensibly moved by,the tranquil loveliness of the 
scene. 

“Oh, this is a beautiful and happy world!” exclaimed the girl 
ecstatically. 

“Truly it is,” replied Rowe, ‘and that not the less because there 
are some who neither see nor feel it to be so. No doubt much depends 
upon the position whence it is viewed; ours is the most favourable, 
and I’m sure we’re thankful for it.”’ 

“Tow much better is it,” said she, as they strolled forwards on the 
sands, ‘* that you should be here, than exposed to all the chances and 
changes of the seaman’s life !” 

‘* For what are usually termed the pleasures of the sailor’s life, I had 
never much taste; in fact, excepting for its emolument, and the ex- 
citement of adventure, it had few charms for me; and these I gladly 
resign for vour sake.” 

A momentary but expressive look from the girl sufficiently rewarded 
this avowal. 

Walking idly onwards, at length they reached a point of the shore 
where the sands terminated in a sea-erected terrace of shingle. At 
this spot lay a huge detached fragment of rock, now far above tide- 
way, but which had undoubtedly been cast up to its present position at 
some remote period, by the sea. It was nearly breast-high, flat at the 
top, and in figure somewhat resembled a table; a circumstance which 
had induced the village children (who on fine evenings often came 
here to play) to call it “ the table stone;” and by that name, in fact, 
it was generally known. Here our young couple halted, and leaned 
themselves against the rock. 
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There are certain feelings of a joyous and tender nature which tn all 
the vividness of novelty occur but once, yet leave an indelible impres- 
sion upon the memory ; among these is ‘the first presentation of the 
wedding-ring 

Who shall paint the rapture, the flutter, the embarrassment, of 
Martha Beynon when her lover first showed her that plain circlet of 
rold—th visible symbol of sacred love, of present and future devo- 


tion to one being whilst on earth. She reclined her head upon his 
shoulder, and listened to him with inexpressible delight, when he said, 

‘The hour has arrived, dearest Martha, which, with another now not 
far distant (when I shall claim you as mine), [have hoped for these three 
years. I wish to satisty myself that your wedding-ri ir fits you, there- 
fore give me vour h: und.’ 

Tacitly, vet shrinking from bashfulness, she permitted him to take 
it; but at the very moment that he placed the ring on her fingera heavy 
shadow came suddenly across them. The young man looked up hi istily. 
A cloud had blotted out the moon from his view; it was black, sh: irply 
detined at its edges, and in st ipe was not unlike a clenched hand, 
For an imstant a superstitious thought occurred to him. It wasa 
Strange accident ! Elsewhere the sky was clear and why it should 
occur at that particular instant he was ata bata to divine. But the 
cloud passed away to the southward, and with it fled Rowe's uneasi- 
ness, 

‘* Now,” said he, ** that the ring is on vour finger, I shall leave it 
with you ; it cannot be in better keeping ; so retain it till Monday, 
when |] shall again require it of you.” 

Martha Beynon ja. have spoke nin reply to this, but her heart, 


wherein gratitude, love, and admiration struggled for the mastery, was 


too call to find utterance in pee but a gentle pressure of the hand 


conveyed most eloquently all she would have said. 

Awhile they reclined against the rock in silence; till Rowe, perceiving 
that her emotion was nigh overpowering her, attempted a diversion by 
c\X UMmMne, 

‘**See! away in the offing there is an Irish steamer running up 
channel. Come, we've time enough, let us walk up to Pennarth 
Castle, and we shall vet a tine view ot her fromthat loity elith.” 

They advanced at an easy pace,and ascended the hill-track that led 
to the castle, Arrived at the ruin, they passed the massive keep 
and entered a spacious courtyard. The black mouldering walls 
echoed to their footsteps now as faithful! ly as six centuries ago they 
had reverberated the neizhing of steeds, the heavy clanking tread of 
‘* men at arms,” or the * air-shattering” blast of the trumpet. They 
next passed he dais-headed banquet ng-hall, now indeed gloomy and 
silent, but which atthis hour in the olden time had blazed with smoky 
torches and rung with the boisterous wassailry of mail clad knights, 
—then emerging from the cold shadow, they prepared to seat them- 
selves, and enjoy the extensive sea-view beneath them. 

At this moment a large white gannet that had rested from his airy 
journey ou an overthrown fragment of the ruin, near the cliff's edge, 
took wing suddeniy, and screaming loudly, fled, with outstretched 
neck, in the direction of the moon. Rowe turned abruptly, and kept 
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his eves fixed on the bird whilst it remained visible : he then exclaimed 
faintly, and as it were involuntarily— 

“ Twice to-night: well, that is strange ! 

** What is strane ?”’ inquired the girl, who had caught the latter 
part of the sentence, and perceive ‘d that some ‘thing had disturbed 
him, 

* Oh, nothing, love,” replied he; ‘only a passing recollection oc- 
curred to me; one of no consequence, LT assure you,’ 

* Nay, then, I must hear it,” rejoined she, ‘‘ for my curiosity is 
raised,” 

‘* Well, I know vou love astory; let us sit on this stone; and as I 
withhold nothing from you, Tl relate the incident which, by some cu- 
rious association, | connect with the fieht of that bird. Sometimes I 
think | am superstitious; you shall determine whether I am so or 
not.”’ 

They sat down, and Rowe immediately began as follows : 

“ We had but ad: iy or two left Valparaiso on our homeward vovaze, 
about this time two years ago, when a boy belonging to our crew fell 
sick of a fever. His name was Prout—Dick Prout. He was son of 
a boat-builder, somewhere on the banks of the Wye. But the sailors, 
who all loved him—for he was a hi indy goodnature d lad, always ready 
to do any one a kind turn—-had christened him in their fondness 
“<= ‘hummy.’ Well, as 1 said, poor ‘Chummy’ was taken til of a 
fever, and as we had no women aboard, and sailors not being the 
best nurses in the world, | paid him all the attention my duties 
would permit.” 

‘1 am sure then,” cried the girl, interrupting him, ‘ he had a kind 
and tender friend.” | 

“*T believe I did my duty by him,” said he, ‘ but we'll say no 
more on that point. At last the boy's sickness took an unfavourable 
turn, and he died, I watehed by him that ve ry night. Poor lad! his 
soul was away with his mother and sisters on the sunny banks of his 
native Wye : T shall never forget how | was moved by it. 

athe They are smothering me with haycocks, mother ’ cried he in his 
delirium, at the same time gasping for that breath which was now ra- 
pidly ebbing from him, ‘this is too hard; don’t, Mary, don’t; take 
them off—take them away !’ 

‘‘ At that time we were off the dreary, inhospitable shores of Pata- 
gonia, beating to windward for latitude to clear the Horn. Immedi- 
ately after the poor boy expired I went on deck. There was moon- 
light, and excepting that it was much colder, the night was such 
another as this. The man who happened to be at the wheel, as I well 
remember, was a steady, honest old fellow, named Bound. 

“** Poor Chummy has just gone,’ said I, addressing him, 

‘“‘¢ Heaven save us!’ ejaculated he, with evident terror, “ ThenT 
saw him go. Quick, look along the moon-track. Do you see any 
thing ?’ 

“1 looked along the light which danced upon the waters, and saw a 
large white bird, like that gannet, fying, as I thought, towards an ice- 
berg, which, with its lustrous pinnacles, lay glistening in the moon- 
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‘**T see a gannet, or an albatross,’ was my reply. 

‘That's wt, sir,’ rejoined he, * that’s Chummy's sperté as sure as I 
live. Now this is what happened, Just afore you came up, as Ll was 
turning over in my head what I should clear by this trip's venture, aud 
what | should do with it, I beard a sort of flutter in the shrouds, not 
like that of canvass; so | looked up, and there was that bird just get- 
ting clear of the crosstrees. It must be Chummy’s sperit ; tor where 
could the fowl come from, and I not see him coming ?’ 

“ «From the ice,’ said I, ‘or perhaps from the land; for we are 


quite near enough, just now; besides, we often meet with birds in these 


latitudes.’ 

“* But what brought him in the rigging,” reiterated he, ‘ for he 
wasn’t well clear of it when Lsaw him first, Pll take my “davy oath.’ 

‘To this question I made no reply; tor, though estim ible 1m most 
other points of character, I knew him to be grossly superstitious, as 
indeed most sailors are; and that, say whatever I might, lL should 
neither convince him of my sincerity, nor of his own folly ; and 
I confess I was curious enough myself to go forward and inquire of 
the watch respecting it. They had seen the bird close to the vessel, 
but not in the shrouds, as Amos Bound had attirmed he saw it. 

‘I did not go below again until that watch was relieved; but when 
re was done, as IT set my foot on the companion to doneend. I felt a 
geal blow o nh the back of Inv hee ‘kK. It seemed actus lly SU real that 

I turned instantly, fancying | ‘had been set upon by one of the erew ; 
but the re was no one near > | had been stricken by the fever, and went 
down shivering to my berth. The detatls of that cruel sickness, and 
the months spent at home, dear Martha, and with you, in recovering 
from its etfects, and how much I owe to your affectionate kindness, I 
need notrepeat. [| must add, I have a strong suspicion that these un- 
ple asant events h: ippe ned on this ve ry nicht was two year's 5 SO you see 
my reason lor being struc J with the coincidence.” 

‘ Well,” said the virl, *‘and suppose you did see a white sea- -bird 
fying In acertain direction that night, and have seen another fly in 
much the same way exactly two years after; sea-fowl are common 
enough, wel does it follow that any thing unpleasant should succeed 
in this instance, as there did in that ? for I conclude it is an appre- 
hension of this kind that disturbs you. 

“Certainly not,” replied Rowe, ‘vet I own it did disturb me ; 
though why, I can’t satisfactorily explain, even to myself,” 

‘* You wishe d me to say whether or not you were superstitious. Now 
if you are really atlected by this incident, I must decide that you 
are.”’ ° 

‘* Even then you would but confirm my own Suspicions : : one’s cha- 
racter insensibly becomes tin ved with the hues of the society we live 
in; and that must be my excuse. But whatever awaits us, the present 
at least is ours, and Lam happy. The warp of our destinies i is already 
spread ; we can neither add to nor abridge its length ; all that we may 
do is to vary slightly the colour and texture of the woof. Enough 
for me then to deserve wel], and leave the rest to the care of Provi- 
dence.” 

‘Oh why, dear Ben, do we talk so seriously?” cried the girl, look- 
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ing earnestly into his now thoughtful face. ‘The world opens fairly 
and sunnily for us: nothing can be brighter than our prospects. Asa 
boy you were gleeful enough, but of late years you are somewhat in- 
clined to gri wity; I hope to attemper that with mirthfulness in the 
happy days to come.” 

To this ¢ losing sally of the girl’s Rowe answered by an embrace. Of 
the endearments that followed, we have nothing to say further than that 
they were blameless, fervid, and reciprocal. in them Rowe forgot the 
ominous impressions that had disturbed him; whilst the girl, rapt 
in anecstasy of the purest love, scrupled not to avow the depth of her 
affection, the sincere passionate devotion of her heart. 

After a while they rose to return home. ‘They amused themselves 
on the way by framing little schemes of future ‘pleasure, which were 
not mere ly to take date from their wedding, but to embrace avery 
available moment up to that day. It was in the porch of old Beynon's 
house that, after many frivolous leave- takings, and with the joyous 
anticipation of meeting early on the morrow, the young couple parted. 


They never met again in this world. 


Cuap. I. 


Thou holy one, call thy child away! 
I’ve lived and loved, and that was to-day, 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow. 
Scui.Ler’s Wallenstein. 


The following morning, about the time she expected Rowe, Martha 
Beynon received a letter from him. Her heart beat quick with anxiety 
as she opened it. The contents were as follows : 


“ Port Eynon, Thursday morning. 
*“ Dearest Martha, 

‘On my return home Test night, I found that, during the few hours 
of my absence, my father had ‘been seized with a violent fit of the 
gout, which you know usually attacks him at this season. Our vessel 
now lies at the pier ready laden, and as he is unable to run across 
channel with her, I am obliged to perform that duty. This unlucky 
aecident is the more provoking. just now, as it upsets ‘the arrangements 
we had made for our amusement till Monday. I go to the usual place 
( App ledore), and hope to discharge cargo in time for to-morrow eve- 
ning’s tide; at all events, I shall not be later than Saturday morning 
when I shall have again the unspeakable happiness of meeting yout. 
Till then, 

‘“ Believe me, 
‘© Most devotedly yours, 
‘“ Bensamin Rowe.’ 


Although much disappointed, Martha Beynon felt easier when she 
had read this letter. As a boy, Rowe had been across channel a hun- 
dred times, and his father had grown old in the same traffic; so she 
had no particular fears as to his safety. Yet she wished it had not 
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happened thus, and again she re pented that wish; for did it not give 
her lover an opportunity of proving that he he ld duty supertor to eve ry 
other consideration; aud how desirable a feature was that in one so 
shortly to become her husband ! 

Saturday morning came, and Martha Be ‘ynon, accompanied by her 
only sister, walked to a height commanding a view of the entrance to 
Port Eynon, Many vessels passed up and down, but none stood in 
forthe pier. They waited until the sea had so far ebbed, that it was 
ner a vessel should enter by that tide, and poor Martha’s heart 

sank with disappointment as they re traced their steps home. 

Evening came, and the sun went down stormy and threatening, 
Huge black clouds, with long trailing skirts, came crowding up from 
the south-west, portending boisterous weather. About midnight arose 
one of those severe wild storms that usually precede or follow the ver- 
nal equinox. At this time Rowe was at sea. He had been detained 
at Appledore a day longer than he expected, by an Injury the schooner 
had received in unloading, and which, though not extensive, it was 
necessary to repair at ounce to prevent a more serious evil there- 
after. 

Sunday morning 5 bro ~~ and neighbours who had risen early talked 
together of the fearful gale that had sprung up during the mght, and 
was even then raging. 

It was a night,” Sal | they, “= 50 be reinembered om and they spoke 
the truth. 

But it was on the immediate coast that the storm showed itself in all 
its terrific grandeur. The sky was loaded with a thick stratum of dark 
clouds, which, opening at inte rvals here and there, disclosed vistas of 
lurid light, as though the upper heavens were inflamed with wrath. 
The vast body of the sea was black as ink. Tuge swelling masses of 
water boiled up as though the great fount ‘ins of the deep had been 
unsealed. Over this Ili et desert the wheat blew a perfect hurricane, 
rising ecasionally into sudden and savage Squi alls, which swept the 
angry waters with irresistible fury, and scattered foam and attenuated 
spray both far and near. The bellowing waves, rising and intersecting 

h otherin a thousand points at once, tossed their mad arms menac- 
gly aloft, and rushing shorewards, dashed furiously upon the rocks, 
whose rugged fronts they clomb and licked with their nimble tongues, 
or coursed each other in rapid successiol n to the sandy beach, where, 
with thund ring crash, they tumbled and spent their hissing rage. 

At noon, as peop le came out of Oxwich church, news arrived that 
the ** King David (Rowe's father’s vessel) had been seen in distress 
off **the Worm’s Head.” So much was the young man beloved, and 
so great was the anxiety this report created when it was known he was 


} 


aboard her, that although they had nearly four miles to walk to the 
before-named point, there was scarcely a man of the whole congrega- 
tion who did not at once set out to assure himself of the particulars 
and see what might be done for the vessel’s relief. 

In such boisterous weather, the mere act of walking, particularly 
elong the « exposed heig hts the y had to tri iverse, Was a matter of some 
dificulty, and occasionally of danger. However, they had not so 


far to go as was at first expected, From the cliffs above Port Eynon, 
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already speckled with people anxiously watching her, the ill-fated 
vessel was descried, about a quarter of a mile distant from the shore. 
ler foremast had gone by the board, and the wreck had not been en- 
tirely cleared away. Those who had perspective glasses accounted for 
this by saying, that out of a crew of five souls, only two were visible ; 
these were Rowe and a boy named Sanders. The vessel's bulwarks had 
been carried away, and it was but too clear that she was at the merey 
of the winds and waves. Poor Rowe was distinctly seen lashed at the 
wheel—the boy to the windlass; and there could be little doubt the 
remainder of the crew had been washed overboard by the heavy seas 
the schooner had encountered. 

Notwithstanding Rowe's father from his sick room offered a large 
reward to whomsoever would attempt his son's relief, so awful was the 
surf then ruaning, that of the few boats: riding within Port Eynon 
Pier, none would venture out on any consideration. Every one seemed 
to think the « one desperate, as in truth it was. The tude was on the 
ebb, and the disabled vessel drifted gradually up channel, The many 
spectators who fuilowed her, bc lieved she w ould never be able to clear 
Oxwich- ee and their anxicty deepened as she neared it. But in- 
stead of om iv ashore where they expected, she held a little to the 

or tel of ed former course, and cousequently off the land. But 
in avoiding one danger she was driven upon another. 

Prese uitly it was observed that the vessel made little or no way, and 
that she failed to meet the seas that struck her with even the poor alacrity 
she had hitherto shown. The old seamen present knew well what this 
meant: she was on a dangerous bar of sand, between which and the 
shore lay a narrow but dee ‘p strait. Here she beat heavily, the sea at 
the same time breaking over her terrifically. 

But in this extremity, hopeless as the attempt seems, Rowe is not 
permitted to perish without a strong effort being made to save him. 
Below, under shelter of Oxwich-point, about a dozen men are launch- 
ing a boat for the rescue of the sufferers. They are headed by an ja- 
trepid fellow named Peter Hancorne, a noted smuggler, and reputed a 
dissolute man, but who at least possessed the noble virtue of humanity 
to those in peril by sea, and like a true British seaman as he was, 
would risk every thing where life was to be saved. 

‘* Who has courage “enough to lend me a hand in saving Ben Rowe, 
the pride of Gower seamen?” had been the judiciously devised ques- 
tion of this brave fellow. 

The prayers of hundreds were offered up for their safety and pA 
cess. Three times was the boat launched, and as often she filled ; 
the fourth attempt a vast wave capsized her, and it was not ts Po 
extreme difficulty the hardy fellows themselves escaped a watery 

erave. 

Night closed in, and as the gale had moderated during the past 
three or four hours, the good people, heedless of the opinion of ex- 
perienced sailors, still cherished hopes for the best. They lit a fire on 
‘the point,’ " and kept it burning till daybreak, to assure poor Rowe, 
if haply he might still be living, that he was not deserted. 

At length the dull morning broke, but the wreck was nowhere visi- 
ble. As certain old sailors had predicted, the flood-tide in the nizht 
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had carried her over the bar, and she had probably sunk in deep water. 
A few casks and spars were thrown ashore, but neither Rowe nor the 
vessel was ever seen again, 

Let us now look in at the farmhouse nearest to Oxwich-point, where 
Rowe's mother and Martha Beynon have passed a night of agonizing 
— News of the schooner’s disappearance has already reached 
them 

A fine, middle-aged woman is seen walking hurriedly about a large 
room, with that impatient swinging motion of the shoulders which be- 
tokens insufferable distress. It is Rowe's mother. Friends surround 
her, all dee ply afflicted at her bereavement, but, absorbed in grief, she is 
insensible to their condolences. Soon as one paroxysm of pot has 
passed, some tender reminiscence, some endearing trait of him she 
has tor ever lost, recurs vividly to her tmagination, and she tears her 
hair with distraction. 

In a chamber up stairs lies Martha Beynon, Though the daylight 
Streams in throug h the blue-checkered curtain, candles are still burning 
in the apartment ;—its inmates have had some thing more momentous to 
attend to. This should have been poor Martha’s wedding-day—a day 
of joy and festivity: behold the contrast! and learn how futile are 
man’s surest calculations while inhabiting this sorrowful planet, the 
earth, Stre te] hh dl ona be | in a swoon, her head supported by he 4 | sob- 
bing mother, lies the unhappy gul! Her lips are colourless; cold 
dri ps of sweat bedew her pi allid brow. The kind old village surgeon, 
who has been with her through the night, is administering brandy as a 
restorative. She revives and looks lan: ruidly round her as thou; oh she 
wondered what all this might mean; but soon awaking to a sense of her 
real position, again relapses. At the foot of the bed kneels her hoary- 
headed father, and her brother and sister stand weeping over her. 

Murmur not, repine not, at the incomprehensible decrees of Provi- 
dence. Look around thee, mortal! and seeing that throughout the 
material world, all things ultimately work out a good purpose, believe 
that in the @mmaterial, and especially as regards. the human soul, the 
same beneficent law is in operation. This world has but the embryo, 
the yereors of life as its operation ; but beyond it bright vistas of more 
perfect being burst upon the astonished view, and he who is called 
there earliest may be deemed the most favoured. 

~ . . os * * 

Seven years have elapsed since the death of Benjamin Rowe. It is 
a cold winter’s day, and there is snow falling. HeedJess of this, a 
female sits beside the black and turbid stream in the village of Park 
Mill. She wears a dark-red, weather-stained cloak, sorely tattered 
the edges, but showing marks of frequent repair. Her head is un- 
covered, and its long black hair falls in lank masses upon her bosom. 
Beside her on the ground lies an unshapely straw-bonnet, filled with 
dead leaves. When you look at her anxious, restless eye, her at- 
tenuated melancholy features,—which, nevertheless, exhibit traces of 
former beauty,—you hardly need the additional evidence of her ex- 
posed condition at this inclement hour, to be satisfied she is deranged. 
it is a face you remember to have seen before, but when and where? 
Can this be the fair, joyous-hearted girl whom, years back, we saw stoop- 
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ing in the warm sunlight to gather flowers in this very field? It is, alas! 
itis Martha Beynon! 

She takes a withered leaf from her bonnet, writes upon it with a small 
stick, then casts it into the hurrying current of the brook ; another, 
and yet another is used in the same way. Curious to learn what she 
means by this, you inquire of her; she replies, 

“Tam writing letters to my husband, who was taken from me on 
my wedding-day ; they will be at sea in half an hour, and then he'll 
read them,—ay, and understand them too, though I dare say you 
can’t.” 

Suddenly she sees a wren, creeping among the twigs of an alderbush 
by her side; her light mind is instantly diverted from its previous oc- 
cupation, 

“ Ah,” cries she, drawing some crimson hawthorn-berries from her 
bosom, and throwing them tothe bird, ** see, | have not forgotten thee. 
Poor chittering thing! thou art cold; thou shalt have more if I see 
thee next time I come this way.” 

Touched with pity at her affliction, and seeing you can be of no ser- 
vice to her, you turn and leave the place. 

For months after Rowe’s death, Martha Beynon lay in a state of 
complete prostration of intellect: neither could the ablest medical 
skill, nor the affectionate attentions of her family, restore her. She 
remained where they placed her, took what was given her, did what 
she was bidden, but showed interest in nothing. They tried change 
of air and scenc—the usual remedies, and led her into amusements, 
hoping to awake her faculties by those means, but all to no purpose, 
A cruel accident had reat her devoted heart, and henceforward, like 
a cracked bell, no human art could educe from it such joyous tones as 
it once had given forth. 

At leneth her mind became more active, but with its increased ac- 
tivity delusion began to appear. She fancied she was married, and had 
Jost her husband on her wedding-day. Under this impression she wore the 
ring, which Rowe had left in her keeping, to the day of her death; but the 
most singular of the hallucinations she laboured under was, that she still 
held communion with his spirit. Despite all entreaties to the contrary, 
she spent hours nightly on the beach, chiefly at ‘* the Table Stone,” 
holding converse, as she said, with her husband. This was the cause 
of great distress to her relatives, who, at length, knowing she had a high 
respect for their clergyman, begged him to go down one night and 
reason with her on the subject. He did as they desired hi:in; and she 
toid him that when there, Rowe was constantly visible to her at a cer- 
tain spot, which she indicated off Oxwich-point; and that she held 
converse with his spirit at that distance by sympathies, for no words 
ever passed between them. The purport of these mysterious con- 
ferences she would not either then or afterwards discover; but she said 
he waited for her, and that she hoped soon to join him. The good 
man perceiving the sincerity of her belief in this remarkable delusion, 
and that any alttempt'at’remonstrance or persuasion would be hopeless, 
offered up a silent prayer to Him who could alone relieve her, and 
withdrew. 

There were periods when her Jamentable visitation deepened percep- 
tiblvy in severity. At such times she would wander miles from home, 
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but night invariably bronebt h to “the Table Stone.” The quick 
percept of children nm fixed upon the eccentricities of ** Crazy 
Mart . and by that name, in the course of 

rally known. Even in her darkest moods she was, in her trivolous 
wav, affectionate and harmless: so harmless, in fact, that the ve ry 
black! »Whiehat the wintry season hopred about her father’s garden 


me, she beeame cene- 


(whet e fed them with the berries gathered in her wanderings), barely 
turned de for her, but looked boldly up when she passed them, 
is t toh they wondered t t human b 

arly one frosty morning in January last, as two sturdy, booted 
fishes were plodding down thi beach towards a sheltered part of 
the bay where ther skitis lav moored, they deseried Martha Beynon, 


‘ 
" " . * tae 
t Hoh vet consid mie wav off, at her accustom d post ‘the lable 


eimme so ventle. 


‘ Bless me!” exclaimed the one. “there’s poor crazv Martha still 


I 

( for | Row: ’ 
\ \\ i thi one’s right mind '” said the 
other; ** very tikelv she hay pt out from home after bedtime, and 
\ that | Wimeht: for she have done so betore 


“ Tlow still she is! observed the first speaker; ‘th ugh she must 

walku over this shine she tal s no notice.” 

Phev approached, and, to their distress, for they loved and pitied her, 
found Mart! Bevnon lifeless: sl had perished of int nse cold. She 
was leaning forward on the rock, and from the attitude she had so sin- 

1, lite must have passed away without pain. It was 

he | posture when at that place. er hands clasped her tem} les 

sill them throbbing, and at the same time to support her 

urless, but still handsome features wore a less melane 

, S101 ian had been their wont ever since her bereave- 

ment She was dressed as usual, excepting that her bonnet was gone, 

ly hy the night wind. Her long silkv eve- 

l black hairy, which hune in dishevelled masses over her 

S, ttered with 1 thick hoar-frost, as though powdered with 

From the direetion of her face it was evident that she had 

been looking at Oxwich-point. Her last earthly look had been given 
pectre brid 

The fourth day sincethe girl’s death draws near its close. <A heavy 

I ky over! ys the earth and sea, as with a pall, There is nota 

| of wind stirring to curl the gloomy waters. The sluggish waves 

sol libly im the hollow of the rocks, or fall upon the hard shore 

with a groan. \ funeral moves slowly and silently across Oxwich 

wards the grav old church, under the dead oak-woods at the 

western elbow of the bay. Tottering feebly after it are a grief-bowed 


old man and woman; then follow others equally distressed, though 
vounger and better able to sustain it; anda large concourse of respect- 
ably dressed people, comprising both sexes, closes the solemn proces- 
sion. The pall is skirted with white silk, and the hatbands are tied 
with ribbon of the same colour. At measured intervals, the doleful 
a bell comes booming through the stagnant air: it is the 


} | min 
funcral knell of Martha Beyn n. 























































REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


No. X. 
STORY OF A GENIUS. 


There is a certain creat city within the shores of these islands, 
which we shall indicate by two letters of the alpbabct, with a minus 
between, thus A—z. ‘Lhis is not from any fear of detection in un- 
truth, were we to name the actual place where our characters acted 
—our incidents occurred; but, among divers other weighty reasons 
(the concealment of our own particular whereabouts, being not the 
least influential), because we are aware that such mystic symbols for 
places, along with duly musical names for personages, he ight nin a 
ereat degree the feelings of interest and delight, wherewith any narra- 
tive 1s perused, 

Again—each reader, on meeting with such an algebra‘eal denomina- 
tion for a place, has less difficulty in attaching to it the idea of his own 
particular scene, and his own pee suliar sympathie S. 

‘ Bless me! itis nothing but London,” cries one. 

Dublin! by all the roddesse s,”’ shouts another. 

A third swears by York, and a Snathe is re ady to do battle for Brum- 
macem, 

But thou, fairest, whose small white fingers are now pressing asun- 
der the leaves (of Colburn’s Magazine)—fingers which I have watched, 
night after night, as they danced, twinkling in’ fairy flatterines over 
the vo ry keys, the while my heart swelled within me, flooded with the 
melody they elicited—thou who wert for years the confidant of my 
hopes and schemes, my joys and griefs; of friends, my most beloved, 
though not my love; well knowest thou the noble city I allude to, and 
swect, sweet—a!beit lost to me—will be the smile wherewith will be 
welcomed each lineament of its description ! 

A—z stands on a broad and fertile plain on the banks of a great 
river. This plain is from one to four or five miles wide, and is 
bounded by some elevations, which a Scot or a Welshman could hardly 
find it in his heart to call hills. Close to the base of the more 
northerly of these ranges flows the stream, westwards. Along the side 
of the southern again, a beautifully-winding canal has been conducted. 
It was intended to connect the town with a rich mining-district, but 
never was completed, and is little used. 

Between the river and the canal stretches, south-westward, a dis- 
trict called the Woodlands, which has been chosen by several of the 
magnates of the city for sites to their country domains. It is a level 
and extremely fertile piece of alluvial land, ‘studded with one or two 
abrupt, roc ky, wood-covered hillocks, rising like islands, and every 
where intersected by a labyrinth of ‘nell roads and green- hedged 
lanes, leading between the mansions, and from them to the highways, 
the river, or the canal. 

Most of these lanes are bordered with trees, some of them com- 
2c2 
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shop for the sale of pamphlets and stationery. Over the door was a 
sign, indicat ne that the trade belonged to Peter Merrick but Petes 


was in his grave, and the comely woman behind the counter was his 


Moreover, the gracetul little boy at the window of the small back- 
pa ir, standing before a large book, open upon a table, muttering, 
and anon ah t reading aloud, whilst the shoht movements of his 
person, and the quick glance of his eve, seemed to keep time (if we 
MmAaAV U thre eoxVpress1on ) with the ideas mn the tent that was her SOn, 
Frank Mer kh. the hop Wied pride of her heart—and the volume w 1s 
the sx Ll of an edition of Shak: ire, contaming, among others, 
{| 1] t. Odihel Lear. a | Vaebeth. 

| v was remarkable for several things—great pers nal beauty, 
a ais qd fo ie company and amusements of ether elildren, and a 
<i iv talent for imitation. And the pomt was, that this could 
h ‘ ’ dy crv: it was seareely ever of a ludterous des rip 
tion; never mocked the halt, the deformed, or the stutterers but, 
on Wa} Set , man taken with a fit in the streets, on OOM home 
T sented the eonvulsions with sueh feartul truth. that lis mother 
& lwith horror. and eould not for some time be convineed that 
he was not really become emleptie 

\ , When about a veat older, hanprpre ning to see an infuriated 
drunk | at a tair snateh a bavonet from the side ota soldi r, ana 
rush ly lishing wt through the erowd, he narrated the facet m= the 
eV toa vof neighbours round Ins mother’s fireside, and acted 
the dismay of the spectators, so as to draw expressions of wonder, 
But 1 ) vite peri mime all thy steps from a sunple sture ot btOXI- 
cation to the excitement of frenzy, he finally snatehed up a knife and 
S|] wildlvpamong them, they jumped to ther feet and fled in 
actual terror from the house, while he, wiping the perspiration from his 
face. quietly asked his mother what she thought of that. Another 
iin Coane dl 10 be a spect itor, whi nha wotanh Saw iY r only sOl 
di | dead from the river that runs through the town, and acted het 


agony so forerbly, that bis own mother, with all a parent's sympathy, 
implored and finally compelled him to cease. 


The window ot the little shop was filled with theatrical pictures— 


drawings of eminent actdérs in the characters of Richard the Third, 
Young Norra’, Rolla, &c., gaudily coloured, but chiefly with cheap 
copies of celebrated plays—twopenny things with woodcuts—as * The 


Beaux Stratagem,” ** The Gamester,” “* New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
‘“ How to Rule a Wife,” &c. &c. These tilled the panes, and along 
with quires of paper, sheaves of quills, and bundles of school-books, 
fjoaced the sheives. 

Of the theatrical portraits he had a large collection of his own; and 
by these pamphlets, circulating libraries, and other means, he was 
familiar with almost every drama that has obtained a place on the 

‘nelish stage. Some of them came to his hands prefaced by short 
accounts of the authors, Cumberland, Farquhar, Bickerstatl, &c. ; 
others by attempts at criticism on the pieces themselves, or on the ac- 
tors by whom they had chiefly been represented. 

The theatrical corners, too, of newspapers and other publications 
were greedily perused by him; yet, taking all these sources into ac- 
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likewise the singularly capacious and retentive me- 


possessed, it seemed a puzzle how or where, while yet a boy 


Vi Vie 
{, 
itis 
el Ve 


ch of t 
hen le 
’ 
bch 
ry ¢ 

1 Dis 
‘ 
im. 


rs Of awe, he could hav acquired such an extensive 


band practical Knowledge of the drama and all dra- 


tin the town was the neighbourhood of the theatre. 
private stape-aool he would louver day atter day, 
vers (great and happy people they!) as they went to, 
rehcoarsal, and making conjectures, trom their appear- 
em was likeliest to be the one that usually played 


could obtain by anv means a shilling, the admission 


) en 
thi Zr Waals Tie { hiis Led PPTL “Ss complete There, 


: bicl , | eves devourine every motion—his 

) lav. ¢ eu ettinge so ads rbed ana lost, as, by 

( te ' ( in) action dah til busimess Ol the prece, 
, ‘ ‘ ' ] 

‘ . Or mcul Lie CiASTISCINCIH ol Chic SU WilO sat 

j tae itive Se 1 oul r 4 ut the stave-door, he ate 


Lice Of the } er (a superaunuated sceneshiiter), then 


“ 
bis pati mage, all i tinally was admitted to look on at re- 
[ »adatk corner of t orchestra. krom tuis event he bewan 
roi self a reyuiar Gramatic characte! On who had been 
i Curtain, and Could talk Irom experience, and not mere ine 
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aunt ol his Wills the } ic’ have | SCTLUM d, Line W ood- 


r ut the lanes and Jeaty mazes of that beautiful 
nth urs, rnd davs. and vears of his times tor his 
Cd du u ite | 1 Of, and Si inetunes troubled mn 

r son, for the ignorant laid his peculiarities to account 
( Isitat red as tostabnitv what she ce ellis | Precos ity ot 
es, and all a mother’s love for an only child, and 

she could not oppose a wish of his, and contented she 
had toiled a | ne dav behind her counter, her boy 
CVE Yr with the mere account thal he bad been mn 
bis bi ned tace and wearv look bore witness to his 
nh ah amusing thing to watch, unseen, the move- 
lof enlus in this his chosen haunt. Sometimes he 
Saba quien pace, silent, and look io downwards; 

t met him would t have remarked the sudden 

his deep bli e\ from the ground, whereon again it 
vy settle. At other times he would ramble slowly 
ut, rapt apparently in some train of thought, the ex- 
> OF Whit Would | requent floods of tears or bursts 


n halting abruptiv, he would pour forth with the 


I 
: l ca nee and cChastest accon panime nt of gesture, long 
plays and poems—for not to acting merely was his en- 
1; his taste in drawing, Sculpture, music, and above 

Vy; S perics Li\ after nature, and therefore most classical and 
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An extensive acquaintance he had with the stores of English verse 
and orato ry, and if one while a soliloquy from ** Richard” occupied 
him, the next hour would find him astri ty among the flowers of Dryden, 
Gray, Spenser, or old Marlowe, whose 


Come live with me and be my love, 


was an especial favourite with him. 

The speech s, oo, of Sheridan and other mighty spirits of that time, 
meagre aud impe rfeetly reported as they found their w: iy to him, yet 
afforded many noble passages for these solit ary declamations, as also 
the impassioned eloquence of the old prophets in the se riptures, 

Ina very secluded part of the Woodlands was a curious hollow. It 
had been a quarry once, from which were obtained stones for embank- 
ing the canal, but from the inferior nature of the material, pervaded as 
it was by frequent seams of slate and schist, the works had been aban- 
doned, and better stones brought froma distance, It was now filled 
with large blocks and heaps of rubbish, overgrown with grass ; while it 
was completely encircled and hid by a thick plantation, except where 
a small green Jane atlorded access. An elevated platform of rock 
projecting from the side of the quarry, formed an excellent stage. The 
wild rose- bushes and other brushwood growing hatd by, made eood side- 
wings, while the mottled, mossy face ‘of the overhang ving precipice be- 
hind, li id to do duty for back scenery of every dese ription. 

in this strange ‘theatre (the brushes, stones, aod y hilloeks 
being the courteous and attentive audience), were eke plays per- 
formed by this zealous and enthusiastic actor. He had a way of tak- 
ing himself, in the order of the dialogue, every part in any one piece, 
from the hero down to the servant that delivers a letter. An alteration 
in the voice and gait—for he had none tn dress, sufficed to convert 
Macbeth into the creamfaced loon of a messenger—another into the 
stern, sleepwalking, conscience-smitten lady. It would have been 
most striking to have seen the tact, the absolute truth to nature with 
which this boy could assume the gentle Juliet or Desdemona, cha- 
racters for which his singular beauty and softness of feature see ‘med 
perfectly to have fitted him, an the next minute transform himself to 
the dread Othello, writhing under his mighty passion, or rave with 
Lear, or pour forth all the indignation of the insulted Nevval, 

There is no doubt that the workin: os of genius give rise, in the hearts 
of those possessing it, to feelings of delight, intense beyond the con- 
ception of ordinary minds; though to the equally exquisite perception 
of sorrow which the same gift entails, let the deaths of Chatterton and 
Keats, and the exile of Byron, bear testimony ! 


I hae been joyfu’ gatherin’ gear, 
I hae been happy thinking, 


was the saying of one who knew, perhaps, as well as ever did another 
being, all the swects and all the bitterness attendant on the boon 
from heaven. What must have been the rapture felt by this lonely, 
muse-possessed boy, whose own mind was thus for years his sole and 
ardently-desired companion. Inde ed he afterwards stated, that not 
even when drawing down the applause of the first audience in the 
vorld, did he taste a pleasure half so pure, or half so sweet, as in these 
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solitary personations in his rocky imaginative theatre, where there 
was none but his ow: ap rovin Spirit to be critic. 

Yet there was one eye that sometimes wat hed with strange interest 
the movements of this vouthtul visionary. It was that of Lilias Raby, 
eldest daughter of the old clergyman of the Weodlands. She used to 
| ntly about the romantic district, leading a younger 
ve hand, and attend iby a nursery-maid bearing a third 
litt one in het arms, 

Thus they often encountered Merrick as he roved about, and at last 
Came tO recocuise him, as “the ey iZ\ boy —a title which the maid 
conferred upon him trom his habit of talking aloud to himself as he 
for she concluded, like many sagacious persons, that beha- 
viour so unlike that of herself and other sensible people, must be the 


Ctiect Of inferiority 

But litthe Lilias felt it was another light than madness that filled the 
eve, | hose qul k momentary stare seemed to look through her, while 
Vel ll mind that governed i app ared to be not present in the olance, 
but faraway am other scenes and other personages, 


But all this while wm might be nmavined the education of the boy was 
neglected. Far from it. Thouczh often a truant from school, he had 
acquired by tits more learning than persevering boobies could by the 

cation. He drew well: wrote a swift, decided, and 


ed apy 

Originalelooking hand; composed very excellent English ; and, in 
reading, had man d entirely to divest himself of all local accent, 
speaking the pure language of the stage. He had an octave-tlute, too, 
that li wuld touch to the satistaction of his auditors, and was rapidly 
we eh: indeed, at tifteen he finished a translation of the 
* Taitutic’ of Molere. Moreover, there hung about his person and 
1 vers that indeseribable something which marks the presence of 


what is convent nally call d nobility, 2 Cx of birth, is rarely to 


1) th person or presence of the individual—true nobility, 
or that of intelleet, however it may be received, can never be mistaken. 
)) rot t man is sufficient to establish his title. 

{ pon his reachni y the ave of fourteen it became hecessary to find 
some business whereby he might be able to work his way through the 
world, Consequently his mother had him apprenticed to an extensive 
bookselling tirm, from which her own small trade was supplied. But 
shortly his ith failed under the confinement, dulness, and cold disci- 
pline of the warehouse and the counting-room, and he returned to her 
deleate in trame and brok n-sphited, 

Shortly atter, when a recurrence to his old studies and habits of life 
had once more | zhtthe bloom to his cheek, and his friends were again 
planning an eligible employment for him, the master at whose school 
he had been, and who was as proud of him as his very mother could 
be, Ssecing that he considered the talent of the vouth to have been im- 


bibed from his tuition, and not the cift of nature, offered to take him as 
assistant or usher to teach the younger children. This proposal he ac- 
cepted without reluctance, for it promised that the most munificent 
(and therefore most hac kre ve 1) passages of Enelish literature would 
be continually before him, and he was to teach reading and elocu- 


More than two vears he continued in this situation, still constantly 
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and largely increasing his dramatic knowledge and experience. He 
had apy eand once or twice at the head of the pupils in the public 
exhibitions which the master considered it to his profit to make, and 
met with receptions flattering in the extreme from crowded audiences. 
He now also began to be much sought in society, such as it was, on 
account of his histrionic powers as well as a fund of wit, rich to over- 
Howing, when he was ‘3’ the vein,” though at all other times clouded 
under a pall of habitu: Aap sees melane holy reserve, 

At this time he observed in the newspape rs of the town an advertise- 
ment stating that an usher was wanted at the parsonage of Wood- 
lands. Dr. Raby, a person of much erudition though of little clerical 
interest, managed, though with some struggle, to live in affluence 
ania sin his talents exerted as a teacher. He had usually several 
boarders whom he prepared for college with the branches of education 
considered necessary to that end. But their numbers had Tatte rly so 
much increased that he resolved to contine his own personal attention 
to the more advanced pupils, and procure an assistant to manage the 
yvounver. For this situation Merrick, now/nearly sixteen years of age, 
made application and was at once aecepte id. And behold him at last, 
domiciled altogether at his beloved Woodlands. It was in the winter 
when he went there, and when the spring and glorious summer did 
come round, what happiness should be his ! 

But ere that came round a new bliss opened upon him. He found 
that lis leisure-—his evenings, were to be passed in the society of Liltas 
Raby. Oh, blind father! a doctor in much learning, and yet how ig 
norant of weak human nature! In this way he reasoned : 

«This young man, who by the way is twenty pounds a year cheaper 
than any ‘other I could vet, Is much too juvenile- looking himself to 
command much re spect from the puptis. ‘To have him live with them 
continually would soon bring upon him their disregard and even con- 
tempt. No, I shall take care he meets them only in the schoolroom, 
and that in my presenee. He shall be kept as apart from them as are 
my own daughters.” 

The thought never struck him, in his anxiety about his pupils, that 
what was injudicious for them might be a thousand times more so for 
his own family. 

‘* Lilias,” thought he, ‘¢ is stilla mere child, and the poor shy crea- 
ture is frightened at the very thought of these boys.” 

And weil she might be. The ‘vy were Idle, noisy, mischievous youngsters 
of the upper ranks—but this other boy was one of nature’s own upper 
rank both j n body and intellect. 

And yet the doctor had adopted a most sy stematic arrangement in 
every point of view but this, His parsonage was a large, low, rambling 
edifice, in the style of an ornamental cottage, covered with creeping 
plants and flowers. The pupils and his own family occupied separate 
divisions, the communication between which was only passed by him- 
self and the menials of the establishment. Nay, these two portions 
had different entrances—that used by the pupils opening into the vil- 
lage—that inhabited by the family bei ‘ing approached by a long avenue 
froma highway, about half a mile “distant. Besides, was not this usher 
a mere hired boy, at thirty pounds a year, like the footman or any other 
servant, 
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The consequence was, that he being continually employed, either 
with the pupils or in his own study, about his clerical duties, the two 
youthtul creatures were left hours of every day and every evening to 
their own society, broken only by the play of the younger sisters, or 
the entrance or , xit of servants. 

And now by what combinations of words—by what figures of lan- 
ruage—by what app als to heart or soul, can we express adequately 
the eestatic delight that filled thet young existence—dashed with no 
care, no thou rht, no doubt or tear. ) lt was not by stealth they drank 
the ho eve a cup ob first ana fondest, pure and enthusiastic love. No 
still small voiee muttered to their hearts ‘** beware!” No dragon 
guarded the fountain, to be eluded by artifice or pacitied with a sop. 


- ; ; er 
No, all was tree. tearless. unconcealed, as the atlection of the seraphis, 


He had met with a breathing bemg, passionate and beautiful as the 
Juliet of his dreams. She had found on surpassing, 1 her eves, all 
she had ever conceived of hum in kind, and there Was none th il said 
to her, * Do not love him.’ 

Merrick had now nearly completed his growth, and was p ssessed 


of a person and presence admirably adapted for his heart-chosen pro- 


: e} } ] ‘ F } . 

fession, the stage. fle grace and tlexibility of youth were united with 
th stature and Carriage oj manhood m= his fizure of ali but perl ct 
proy rt1ion. llis teatures were striking, and ina high deyree mitellee- 


tual, and his eye was a poet's. 

But she—gentle Lilias Raby! [lave you ever remarked, reader, as 
characteristic of clergymen’s daughters, a something exquisitely femi- 
hnine. Be they pre tiv o1 plain, are they not a most dovelike class of 
creatures ¢ This pecu liar delicacy was the most noticeable point in her 
outward character. She was very beautiful, but vour thouy ht on see- 
ie her would not have reierred to this, but have been ** What a sweet, 
tender, lacy like girl! 

\ few months younger was all the difference in her age from Mer- 


rick s, but though avove th middle height she looked more yvouthtul 
than she was. Phis arose trom the CXPTE ssion of her countenance—so 
smuingly shy—so pleasant, so sweet and loving—so innocent, unre- 
sisting, apd trusting. Its ed not to say, ** Do not rater me, 
but,** LE know you have not the heart to hurt me.” She had nothing of 
what women call spirit—if any thing vexed her beyond what her gentle 
longsutieran e could bear, a fh d of quiet tears would aol 7 ae 
shortly you would see again the sott beam of her eye among the drops 
like a pen hot suntieht tall he through foliage upon a fountain. 

She looked an impersonation of pity, only not de jected, but smiling 
upon its object—in short, formed she was to make a paradise of a vir- 


tuous man’s home. And one there was that soucht her, earnestly, and 
when she would not, did he not bear with him his disappointment to 
the lal OOUTS of an fudian ciime, where the sun scorches b| od into 


rold? And when after many vears he returned, broken in body 
: “9 | I 

and nol heal i i} S] Tit, ave we not seen the tear a tO Lis eye 
as he detailed the h ipiess story ¢ ft her whom his uth loved, ane 


dering with us the while im those very Woodlands 1 her casama “had 


once made Diisstul 


Such were the two beings who | issed the long evenings together, in 
all the intoxica 


ting delight of crowing love. 
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Imagine the winter parlour, with its bright fire glowing cheerfully, 
the shutters closed, and curtains drawn together, ~ table lamp alig hit, 
the sofa wheeled round, with its corner full of books and papers, 
Anon the doctor would come in from school or aie and tea, that 
kindliest of meals, would be set on the table—he sitting absorbed—one 
hand holding his cup, the other pressing open the leaves of a book, the 
while his daughter, most graceful of domestic othees, performed the 
matron’s part of infusing and pouring out the draught. As soon as he 
had finished, returned a hasty thanksgiving, and heard the two chil- 
dren their lessons, away he would hurry once more to the quiet of his 
sombre library, while thi vy would be lett until the hour of evening de- 

volion to the deep r: iptur of thei own society. Then it was that 
Shakspear Milton, Dryden, Pope, would take their turns with volumes 
of the mon hhlet plays by all authors of old renown. ‘Then it was that 
she would see Merrick’s eye kindle with the tire of genius and hope, as 
he threw all the charm of living and moving reality around the glowing 
creations of the poct’s faney, and anon exulted im the bright: prospects 
before him, with the enthusiasm aud confidence begot by youth and 
the consciousness of power, 
haply he would take some character by a great master, such as 
that of Overreach or Shylock, aud enter lato an investigation of its 
merits—its probability, orig rinalitv, truth, beauty, or the skill evinced 
in its deve lopment. He woul show where nature was followed, where 
well depicted, where overst: pped or fallen short of. It either of ee 
latter were the ease, he would spring up and act the character s it 
stood, then give it words and action as he was of opinion it ought i jan 

Thus he soon inspired her with a dramatic enthusiasm all but equal 
to his own—but it was not to act herself, but to see him as an actor 
—to see him rise to the pinnacle of what he had led her to considera 


noble profession. At other times they would talk loug together of 


authors and actors—Jonson, Otway, Rov e, Mossop, Macklin, ( sarrick, 
Cooke, the Kembles—their cenius, their greatness, their trials, mise- 
ries, or deaths. He had an endless fund of such details, and appeared 
to appreciate with his whole soul the honours and fame of the charac- 
ters he discoursed of, 

Poetry they read together, while he taught her how to lend to it the 
charm of action and musical cadence ; or he would take t up the peneil, 
and while her sweet face beamed over ” his shoulder, like the evening 
star over a young tree, would sketch scenes or characters from plays 

r poems, or portray her as Belvidere, Ophelia, or Juliet. Besides, 
was there not his flute, and her piano, her embroidery and needlework, 
her m: iny little domestic avocations, which he was always at hand to 
expedite or himself perform. 

Thus were passed these blissful hours, aud thus was won and hope- 
lessly lost, the heart of sweet Lilias Raby. 

Her passion grew upon her strang ly. it was as if love had been 
poured into her bosom from a_ vessel, increasing and increasing tll 
her heart was full, and at last it overflowed, Thus: 

One evening the 'y sat side by side, before them was the accustomed 
Shakspeare, the play Romeo and Juliet, and they acknowledged with 
their whole ‘acquiescence the beauty o! that most masterly delineation 
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of youthful affection. Cheek to cheek, the curls on ther temples In- 
termingling, they had read over thi balcony scene, the loveliest passage 
and most impassioned in all literature, tll Byron dreamed Haidee. 
As they read it, she felt as if lilted above this earth, as if borne into 
anew world of more intense and purer life, love, and delight. He 
again—his cheek flushed, his pulses crowded to his heart, and his eye 
glowed as it looked now upon the page, and now into the beauty of his 
Companion, 

‘Ts it not heavenly 2” eried he: * let’s read it over again—let’s 
act it, Miss Raby. You will be Juliet—that chair shall be the bal- 

aoe 


CONnY: 


And springing up he beran the scene. 
lle jests at scars that never felt a wound! 


As he went on, Lilias’s feelings completely van jnished her. There 
was truth in his adoring vaze—deep fervour in the heart-thrilline me- 


lo lv of his vor C. It was the elocuence of n ifure, not of art. livery 
rlance ot that eve. every movement of that eracetul irame, every ling 





of that noble countenance spoke passion, single, devoted, unsubdued. 
She telt her heart riviIng Way within her, till when he came to the 
lines— 

lt is my ladv—Oh, it is mv love, 

Q)ii, that she Knew she were! 

She could restrain herself no longer, but fell with a flood of weeping 
upon his neck, exclaiming amid the bursting sobs, 

“ This is not acting—my own dear Merrick—I know I am—I know 
it! 

‘Thou Juliet of mv soul!” cried he, in a voice that sounded strange 
and unnatural from the exeess of his emotion, as after pressing a con- 
vulsive kiss upon her lips his head dropped upon her shoulder. 

t that instant the door was opened and the doctor entered the 


, 
room, and continued there unnoticed by them for a little time—he had 


come to apply to Liltas for a new ribbon to his spectacles. 
i ; . " ‘ . . 
Pie old one had given wav, and as he earried the classes in his hand 


it was some time bet he made out the precise state of matters. But 
when he did. the lamentable error he had committed rushed at once 


} , } } } ’ 
| ' 


into his mind, and he turned pale with anger and self-reproach. 

As soon as thev saw him, they sank blushing and self-condemned 
into the nearest seats, while he began in a subdued but quivering 
voic 

‘“* Mr. Merrick, vou must leave this house and neverenter it again. 
You may stay till the morning, but I had much rather you would go 
now, and I will take care to have vour clothes and books along with a 
quarter's salary sent to vour mother’s place to-morrow. Will you 
opive me and go now 

He said not a word in reply but got up to leave, casting one look at 
her as he went. She sat, leanne forward upon the table, her face 
concealed within her arms, sobbine in the depth of her sorrow and 
shame, while her little sister, crving bitterly, in sympathy, kept pulling 
at her dress to attract her attention. 

He took his cap and lett the house, wandering about the neighbour- 
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hood all that night alone. Next morning, fatigued in body, and much 
excited in mind, he returned te his mother’s dwelling, 

There he continued for several days; but the summer was now at 
hand, and shortly he,began to long tor the excursions he had formerly 
so much enjoyed, and for his wild lonely theatre at the Woodlands. 

It was not long till he was seen rambling as of old about the district 
—seen !—by whom 2? By her, fair Lilias Raby. 

She knew he could not stay long away, and it was with the cert: uinty 
of finding the lost one, that she lett the house to wander about the fra- 
grant lanes and fields. 

Her father, since the usher’s dismissal, had never once alluded to 
the events that caused it, but in his demeanour towards her preserved 
a marked severity. He also made the parlour his study, having such 
books or instruments as he —, brought from the libri wy. He 
otiered no oppos sition, however, to her enjoying the walks she had 
been used to in the vicinity, and di nile she took advantage of this, and 
as often as she did, she found him expecting her. 

And now recommenced the connexion with tenfold its former 
ardour, from the reaction after the interruption it had received. The 
tree of love like that of the garden often requires a check to increase 
its blossoming. You never know what the passion is, till absence, 
anger, or a rival break the attraction; nor yet do you altorether know 
it tiil the obstacle is once more removed. 

For several weeks of that most delicious of seasons, the end of spring 
and be: ginning of summer, they roved about together, the sweetness of 
their delight being fl woured with the aroma (if we m Ly use tlle me- 
taphor) of stealth and danger, The v had now hopes, fears, and plans 
for the future, to occupy them, but li vhtly did these thou; ghts sit upon 
their bosoms, for neither of them was yet fully seventeen years old. 
They walked arm-enclasping each the other, or sat on banks to look 
at sunsets (cloud-scenery as he styled it), or gathered flowers to make 
her an O; phelia, or in the de pths of his leafy theatre enacted scenes. 
He was writing a drama too—a trage ‘dy—the subject the story of Bel- 
shazzar, and used to read, orr ather act, the lines as he composed them 
for her sweet criticisin. 

This was too happy to be of long duration, He applied for employ- 
ment as a player in the theatre of A—z. 

They had long thought and schemed together about this step; he 
with arde ‘nt longing venta with a similar feeling, dashed a little with 
jealousy ; for she began sometimes to fear that the drama was her suc- 

cessful Ae and ee the love he bore for her, great as it appeared, 
was but temporary; the single and engrossing desire, the master 

aflection which she cas d should be all her own, being but too 
plainly tixed upon theatrical distinction. 

But as yet these were only cloud-shadows, flying across the sunny 
field of her innocent mind and instantly disappeariug ; for if ever one 
possessed the art of making himself beloved he did; and with all the 
warmth, tenderness, and delicacy of his attention there was a sincerity 
and devotion that rendered her happy: and then that nobility of 
thought which shone through his every word and action made pride of 
her lover mingle with the pleasure of the emotion itself. 
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He obtained the situation (for the theatre at A—z continued « pen 
all the vear round, only a few weeks recess, late in autumn, being 
allowed the company), and was engaged as a general actor at a sal ary 
of twenty-four shilknes a week to begin with. He was not permitted 
to trv any of the bette: paid walks of his prot ssion, such as the trawie 


leader or low comedian, these were already filled by established hands, 


but trom the grace ot his appearance had asstened to him the denart- 
i 

ment of what is called walkine gentleman. Even into this, the most 

insipid of all lines of character, he managed to throw so much spirit as 


"ae" 
soon to render him a favourite with all parts oO the house. 


It was not now sootten that he ¢ vould tind his Wi J to her soclety. 


The qhalty rehearsal. the transeribn and studying ol parts, the pro- 
curine of dresses and properties, occupied his whe attention: so that, 
save on sabbaths at vs. if was rare that he poitees find time for a 
walk to the We lands. But as their interviews became the sweeter 
from their concealment, so they beeame more precious a thousandfold 
from their rarity. ‘| V never p rted but thev pledged to meet avain 
ita hx t 


he weather prevented her trom leavine the 


‘ 


{ 
house. He was thi ; and wv ted with a heavy heart till every lioht 


] 

was extinguished, then returned weary and dispirited to his home. 

Next day she made an errand tothe etty, and walking thither found 
het wav to tl litt! stationeryv-sh », She pass d and repasst d the 
door trequently (as she had often done in former times), without having 
the cour: to entel 

At length he made his appeararce going to rehearsal—with a smile 
of ray us jov he recognised her, and led her blushine and difhident 
into his parent’s presence. The matron’s heart was filled with admira- 
tion ther exceeding’ veauly nd retineme nt of manner and appe if- 
anc ide that her son should have such an acquaintance, and a 
stro. 2ard fort ' { iv] person lly. And thus commenced a 
friends!ip—an interchange of maternal and filial love between these 
won which continued to the last unbroken. 

He continued to play at the theatre all summer. The short recess 
was almost altogether passed at the Woodlands, among the lanes and 
helds bestrewn with the odorous leaves of autumn. 


But there was care mingled now with the bliss of those hours of love. 
Gentle Lilias—why is your pillow wet with lonely weeping? why do 
vou tremble ?—whv does the red blush mount vour cheek and vour eye 
seek the cround as it meets his. vour lover's? Wherefore has your look 
now so much of the woman—so little of the girl? True it is, there is 
one that woos you with your father’s sanction: but can that account 
for the anxiety that sits upon your white forehead—for the suspicion 
that clouds the blue heaven of your eve ? Alas, alas! deeply do we 
fear for vour heart’s gnnocence, and therefore peace. 

A new prospect now opened to Merrick. The manager of the theatre 
became bankrupt ; there was a split among the proprietors, a break up 
in the company; and at length an old theatre, which had been for some 
vears used as a disse ‘nting-place of worship, was fitted up once more 
and opened as an opposition playhouse. Merrick was offered the de- 
partment of leader in the newly-organized company—eagerly accepted 
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it, and was advertised to open the season in the character of Hamlet. 
This was the turn in the tide of his atlairs that was to lead to fortune, 
He resolved it should be a triumph; and to make it so, it was necessary 
that those he loved should witness tt. : 

After much preparation the eventful evening came round. The old 
house was crowded to the ceiling, and resounded with cheers and ap- 
plause in anticipation, The manager—the low comedian of the former 
company, opened with a poetical address en Merrick’s pen) and 
immediate ly, amid all the noise and disorder of an opening night, the 
play began. 

Buton the entrance of Hamlet there was an absolute hush for 
some seconds, as he came forward with the King and Queen, till when 
he bowed to the audience, a thunder of applause came down, — This 
was before he had uttered a word, and was occasioned by the mere 
spirit of his look, and slender, but admirable symmetry of his frame, 
so excellently fitted for the character he had assumed, and so beauti- 
—. dis plaved | y its dress, the most graceful and gentlemanly of all 


the: ‘al costumes. It was not the dark frock in whieh it is the fashion 
now: ada YS to play the part, but the close-fitting black suit and inky 
cloak in which the ereat John Kemb le Is portr: iyed,. 


I m pause to pause this apph iuding continued throughout the play 
as the divine philosophy of the student, Prince of Denmark, fell 
liquid trom the “rn of his princelike representative, incadences as dul- 
cet to the ear as the thoughts they — were to the heart. He 


looked the very Hamlet that Sh: akspeare thought—the youthful, grace- 
ful, noble—the studious, meditative, and intensely sorrowful Hamlet t; 
and dl ring the delivery of the soliloquies that gem the part, you could 
have heard a foot moved any where in the house. He seemed not 


only inspired himself, but to have communicated a portion of his 
spirit to the usually tame company, for they supported him excel- 


The audience were surprised—struck with admiration. They had 
never expected in the remotest degree such a display, and their wel- 
come of it was proportioned to their feelings. But there were two of 
that ves who, though they rave no NOISY indication of their sa- 
tisfaction, vet many a time during the personation looked into each 
other's eves with w onder, delight, and pride, and rejoiced in his suc- 
cess with a joy which hi idly his own could exceed. 

T he se were two females that sat almost concealed from the view of 
the house in an old-tashioned sort of box, in the proscenium which 
entered from within the scenes—Mrs. Merrick and Lilias—his mother 
and his love. Never before had the latter seen him to such advan- 
tage; but when, on being long and vociferously called for after the 
curtain fell, he came forward. his eye beaming with exultation, and in 
a few elewant sentences expressed his gratitude for the reception he 
had met with, poor Lilias leant upon his mother’s bosom and we pt for 
JOY: 

The play was over shortly after eight o’clock in the evening—a car- 
riage was waiting, and into it she was handed by her lover, with a 
cloak thrown over his stage-dress, and after a rapid “drive of two miles 
to the Woodlands, was set down within half a mile of her home, 
whither she went as if returned from an evening walk. This plan 
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they afterwards frequently adopted, and by it she was enabled to see 
him draw universal favour and applause in the characters of Richard 
the Third, Macheth, Zanga, Penruddock, The Stranger, Duke 
Aranza, and m inv Others, without being suspected—at least by her 
father. 

Merrick’s career was a most gratifving one to himself and all who 
eared for him. He supported and increased, in a variety of the most 
celebrated and dithcult characters in the drama, the etlect he had pro- 
duced in his first appearance; though « rtainly Hamlet continued to 
he his mast rpue ce. 

His salary was largely improved, and the theatre he had first plaved 
in became deserted, and was soon shut up to be opened again as an 


arena for horse exhibitions. He became a pert ct llioon—came regu- 


larly into fashion—was the chief attraction in all the cotertes ot the 
i 


| 


prac that had any pret sions to be considered iterarv or drama- 


tic: and manv an eve was cast atter him with euriositv. admiration, 


s 
. } P 1} . oo ‘. a , 
or envy, as he appeared in the public places of the city. Criticisms 
‘ ‘ . 
- . _ ’ 
OW His plavinig appearg iin the local newspapers—some_ breath yr une 
‘ 
} . . " 
quatit ad. praise, ma prophesving or at things, for Kean was then In 
1 j } j . +} } | nd 
| ( | i 1 i¢ ol i ‘ writs indi if \ is Lilé lore ot iwi WUat cL tit 
} } : } 
1 , and sid ns and } in otners written mn detract n—but 
; on dine yoally 
t ‘ | srr Ol as ‘ ‘ ( # th 14 tia lis 1th 1i}4 vey We>»re uli PUAN \ LLLN 
1th Is | 4 | 
. ] ’ : { ] } } Be cic 
He bit \ A | Is ‘ | { to retire i om if Ssmati SuOy, and thus 
i 
} } } 4 ] } ‘ P 
she becan r tirelVv ci Hen mtu nm Hbim tor ner living, ewe en ep a 
‘ 
rw PouUunas lh Cash, the proadue of the sate of her stock, ane the save 
mes of Some Vears whien ti cantv trade all wed he r to set as de. A 
— — a —_ } 
house in a quiet and genteel suburban street he had turnished in a 
i 
‘ ! . ; } ) } 
i ex Sive Stivie. ana here thev took up thi il abode. 
' | 
‘ re ee, 
| ut while these events wel - ne on, his M ther tre nbled to see 
bits Of Gissipation growime u n him Gauv stronger and stronger 5 
~ | 75>? , i ] } if were ] —_ 
and though ne repeatediv assured her, with the laugh of seit-conudence, 
t + try ' , —_ meat narye) lad him inta 
l i ‘ i l t l < ci Many ind excitement mereiv lea bim inte 
tila ii | ~ sil i naa periect CO NmMmana OVE] is iP ang 
could at any time refrain; vet it was only by threatening to imtorm 
} ; ‘ ‘ . } ws — : . 4 »¢ sr. 
i mis Ul TIS GUTIES ab Sa cted a tard and Impe»rece a nend- 
bit { 
But Lilias herself, now amid all the jov, attendant on his success, 
‘eived vit) te) , y learn har! ~ ntahla hare “nt 
a 4 yA ‘ Wil al Cia & «atiha AtAPM., DAPFALN accounta rit to others, con- 
} : . . . . 3° hae 
tintal S\ toms {i a progressive decrease in the ardour oi his feelings 


towards her. He began to have tits of absence in her company, to look 
as une te if if ins py iat times, and devi id ( { nterest. Then once or 
twice he missed appointment, and though his excuses were valid enough 
, vet well she knew the time had been 
when he would gladly have overleapt more powerful obstacles than 
they to be but near the house she lived in. and watch at a distance the 
heht twinkling from her window, 

Reader, 1s there any greater mental pang than to see the affection « f 
one you vehementiy love growing less and less. while vour. own sufters 
no abatement—to see her gradually and surely falling away from you, 
while all vour efforts to arrest or recal her passion are ineffectual, and 


at last vou must begin to atiect coolness yourself, while vour very heart 
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is burning, and vou see her indifference is real? Have you ever known 
this feeling—transplant it to the heart of a woman, young, beautiful, 
and all gentleness, and you will conceive the torture that wrenched 
the bosom of poor Lilias. 

But even this was far from sufficient to account for the indications 
she gave of agony in thought. It was not mere imagining, it was 


nh) 


actual fear—she was utterly miserable—seeming continually as if she 
would have spoken—would have appealed tearfully—have implored 
him, but that the feelings of her womanly nature forbade, 

But though the quick eve of the slighted or haply injured girl per- 
ceived this, his mother’s, his own, were blind to it. He was not himself 
aware of any abatement in his affection, and now at length when his 
gains had made him comparatively independent, he claimed her pro 
mise, long before made, that they should be united. 

As he breathed the request into her ear, a weight seemed lifted from 
her bosom—a weight of apprehension and dread that had long pressed 
upon it, though known only to her own silent thoughts—and powerless 
with sudden joy, she fell into his arms. 

‘And will you leave off company, Merrick, and drinking—it is so 
low and coarse—so unworthy of your intelleet—will you, love ?” 

‘* All—all—my own heart’s darling! I will come home always as 
soon as the tragedy is over—except when I have to play in’ the after- 
piece ;—T will cut liquor, and all company but yours. Will you trust 
me, Lily? 

When she left him that evening at the end of the avenue that led 
to the parsonage she was happy. Whea did happiness visit’ her 
again ? 

On the following day the manager of the theatre received a letter 
from a celebrated tragedian then starring in the provinces. It was in 
auswer to an offer of an engagement, and stated his willingness to play 
for three nights at the theatre of A—z, at the terms,if we do not mis- 
take, of fifty pounds for each of the two first nights, and the third to 
be a benefit. Enormousas these were they were immediately accepted, 
and shortly the great tragedtan arrived. 

The prices at the doors were raised to nearly double their usual 
amount, vet the house was crowded—actually jammed—the very or- 
chestra was filled—the musicians playing what little music was wanted 
under the stage. 

The play was ‘ Othello,” and the part of Jago fell to Merrick. 

Those who were present ou that occasion had an opportunity of 
seeing what very few have witnessed, two of Shakspeare’s most mag- 
nificent characters acting and reacting upon each other in the 
hands of the great tragedian, and one fully qualified by nature 
and study to play second to him. The great master himself was 
struck by the acting of the youthful Jago. It had something about it 
so fresh and original, was so evidently the fruit of nature’s gift— 
genius, that he could not help several times during the piece giving 
utterance to flattering sentences of approval and encouragement. 

The next evening he played Richmond to the Londoner’s Richard 
the Third, to that gentleman's so great satisfaction that, when on the 
concluding night he afforded him also admirable support in his part 
of Lear, he requested him to be his companion to a certain city In 
Nov.—voL. LXVI. NO. CCLXIII. 2D 
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Scotland which he was about to visit, the manager of whose theatre 
was not celebrated for the brightness of the company he maintained, 
and to which starring actors usually saw the propriety of carrying 
with them some person of tolerable t: lent to play the second parts. 

An arrangement was hastily entered into with the manager at A—z, 
and the following afternoon Merrick, intoxicated with his likelihood of 
becoming the friend of such a man, left with him in his carriage. 

The tnendship of the star towards the young actor was won more 

nd more every hour he saw of his society, by his originality, enthu- 
siasm, and the deference almost amounting to idolatry he paid towards 


himself. Another point was this: —— was lamentably addicted to 
the vice of intemperance. In the practice of this also he met with a 
ready and eflicient co-operation from this his new connexion. Intoxica- 
tion seemed no longer an error in the company of such a spirit. It 


was no sin, but a way of stripping the chains and fetters of the werld 
from the bright aspiring thought, and letting it loose to range at will 
through all being, material or intellectual. Merrick deemed it ho- 
nourable, how much it was pleasurable his heart acknowledged. 

Thus speedily conforming in habits and tastes to his great — ipal, 
he was overjoyed when the latter offered to procure him e mplovment 


in London— -perhaps at Drury Lane, uf he would ap ply to him there. 
Brightest of prospects! He asked a a few days to make final ar- 
ranvements, which completed, he would proudly avail himself of his 


condescension. 

Merrick arrived hurriedly at A—z. He looked excited in all his 
actions, appeared carried away by some strange infatuation influencing 
his every proceeding. After a very impertect arrangement of his 
atlairs, which, however, he assured his mother was immaterial, as it 
would be only temporary, he prepared to leave tor London. He had 
to pay a considerable sum to the manager by Way ot compe nsation for 
the rupture of his engagement; and what with this, the preparations for 
his journey to London, and recent expenses, he left even his mother’s 
subsistence in a most precarious state. He was, however, full of con- 
fidenee, and promised her immediate and large remittances. 

He must part too with her 

He despatched a note to the Woollands by a trusty conveyance, 
stating that next dav at noon he would meet her in the beechen lane, 
between the canal and the theatre (the hollow so called, and before 
frequently alluded to). 

She went, P or thing, and when she had waited a couple of hours at 
the trysting-place, was at last gratified by seeing him approach, all 
haste and annie tv. Huis excuse tor his tardiness was the multitude of 
things he had to settle, as he was about to start next day for London. 

The intelligence came upon her like a thunderbolt—she turned 
deadly pale, her eyes were opened wildly and swam, as she walked by 
his side, for fully an hour without speaking a word, but listening to 
him as he rap on talking of the bright vista in life that was now opening 
before him, and hanging with both her arms on his for very weakness 
from the sudden shock, Often she bent upon him that look of 
anxiety and alarm which we have before described—at length chang- 
ing to an expression of absolute despair. It seemed as if she had 


some dreadful secret to impart to him, but could not—something which 
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made her wholly dependant upon him, leaving her without a will of 
her own, or a ho ype apart from his. 

At leneth it was the time when she should go into her father’s 
house. He, too, had te leave her in great haste, an immense deal 
business being, by his account, vet to be transacted that evening. The 
fact of the matter was, that a pub lic dinner was to be given him in one 
of the taverns at A—z, by some of his former theatrical friends, on his 
departure, 

Having made her promise to come to his mother’s house the follow- 
ing morning to bid farewell and see him awav, as he said, he took a 
hasty leave. , 

‘* Good-by, then, Lily,” said he, kissing her on the cheek, and turn- 
ing to go. 

‘* Good-by—good-by—g--zg—”’ the guttural syllable stuck in her 
throat, impeded by the choking ball that see med rising from her 
heart, till, hearing his steps no longer, she threw herself upon a 
heap of leaves that had been swept behind the gate, from the long 
tree-covered avenue, and there knelt and wept bitte rly, and pri ayed. 
Alas! how very bitterly, the Heaven that heard her knows! 

The next day she was at his house; she found his mother alone, 
with her eyes filled with tears—of sorrow, that her son was going 
—of joy, that 1t was to London and to be a great man. How different 
was her own condition—her eyes had not once all that night been 
closed in sleep. She had a worn and harassed, and yet mue h excited 
look, fearful to see on the face of one so young and beautiful. 

There was a kind of unnatural calm and carelessness in her beha- 

viour while her eye was burning and glistening. She sat without 
speaking beside the garrulous old woman ‘till he came in. 

He had not long to stay—the mail was to start within ten minutes. 
liurriedly he kissed his mother’s cheek and appreached Miss Raby. 

He pressed her to his bosom; as he did so— 

“Oh, Merrick! will you leave me ?” she burst forth in an agonized 
voice, “my own only friend—my love—my husband! Do not go 
from me !—do not—oh, do not—do not !” 

‘* Pshaw, Lilias ! dearest—this is silliness. You know I will not be 
long away—a couple of months at furthest.’ 

“Oh, do not forsake me—my heart will break! I shall die, Mer- 
rick !—stay with me-—stay—I am—I am—]—I—I——” 

Here she reeled half-round and fell heavy ily on the carpet in a dead faint. 

Bending down he raised her head mto his mother’s lap, and pas- 
sionately kissing her lips, the while his warm tears fell fast into her 
bosom, sprang up, out of the room, the house, and was gone. 

The mother, herself grieving much, proceeded to take steps for the 
restoration of her youthful friend, and j in doing so, discovered from 
the information of her matronly skill, that fair Lilias had stooped to 
folly, and was soon to reap its reward—shame. 

Now the dreadful secret was out, though unspoken, and he was away 
in ignorance of it. 

As soon as she had restored her to consciousness, she breathed into 
Lilias’s ear her surmises, and not denying, but weeping much in answer, 
she hid her face in her bosom, and these two lone women remained to- 
gether in the bitterness of their sorrow till the evening. 
2n2 
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BOZ IN AMERICA. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


Sixsce the vovages of Columbus in search of the New World, and 
of Ratershin qu st of EL Dorado. no visit to America has excited 
much interest and conjecture as that of the author of ‘Oliver Twist. 
Phe enterprise was understood to be a sort of Literary expedition, for 
protit as well as pleasure: and many and strange were the speculations 
of the reading public as to the nature and value of the treasures which 
would bo broucht home by Diekens on his return. Some persons ex- 
pecte | a philosophical comparison of Washington’s Republic with that 
of Plato; others, anticipated a Report on the Banking System and 


: : | 
Commercial Statistics of the United States: and some few, perhaps, 
looked for a Pam) let on International Copyright, The ecneral 
1 un, however, was that the Transatlantic acquisitions of Boz would 
t inthe shape of a Tale of American Lite and Manners—and 
1) ver that at would appear by monthly instalments In green covers, 
! illustrated by some artust with the name of Phiz, or Whiz 
) 
“ve trong indeed was this linpression, that certain blue-stockinged 
} tesses even predicted a new Avatar of the celebrated Mr. Pick- 
wick in slippers and loose trousers, a nankeen jacket, and a straw-hat, 
iS ee asan umbrella. Sam Weller was to reappear as his he Ip, in- 
id of a footman, still fuil of droll savings, but 1m a slang more akin 
tot f his namesake the Clockmaker: while Weller, senior, was to 
vive on the box of a Boston long stage,—or ily calling himself Jona- 
stead of Tony, and spelling it with a G. A Virginian widow 
Bardell was a matter of course—and some visionaries even foresaw a 
stave-owning Mr. Snodgrass. a coon-hunting Mr. Winkle, a wide- 
Gat t-clearinge Bob Sawvel ; 
fallacy of these guesses and calculations was first proved by 
| Yoment of ** \merican N tes for Creueral Circulation,” a 


onee dissipated every dream of a Clock-ecase or a Club, and 


cut off all chance of atale. Encouraged by the technical terms which 
\ } id so he reference to th ir own speculations, the monev- 

sers sull held on faintly by their former opinion :—but the Roman- 
ticists were in despair, and reluctantly abandoned all hope of a Penn- 
sylvanian Nicholas Nickl by atiectionately durneng his mother—a new 
Yorkshire Mr. Squeers flogging creation—a black Smike—a brown 
hate, and a Bostonian Newman Noggs, alternately swallowing a cock- 
failan 
still there remained erough in the announcement of American 
Notes, by C, Dickens, to strop the publie curiosity to a keen edge. 
Num sh id wa n th e writers on the land of the stars and stripes—a 


} 


host « "7 travelled ladies and gentlemen, Iberals and illiberals, utilitarians 


Wi e wishes of these admirers of Boz we can in some degree sympathize 
for what could be a greater treat in ~~ reading way than the perplexities of a 
squatting Mr. Pickwick, or a setting Mrs, Nickleby. 

t Not a horse and a shoemender, but two sorts of American drink 
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and tnutilitarians—human bowls of every bias had trundled over the 
United States without hitting, or in the opinion of the natives, even 


~ 9 


coming near the yack. = The Royalist missing the accustomed honours 
of Kings and Queens, saw nothing but a republican pack of knaves ; 
the High Churehman, finding no established church, declared that 
there was no religion —the aristocrat swore thatall was low and vulgar, 
because there were no servants in drab turned up with blue, or in 
green turned down with erimson—the radical was shocked by the 
caucus, the enthralment of public opinion, and the timidity of the 
preachers—the metaphysical philosopher was disgusted with the pre- 
ponderance of the real over the ideal-—the adventurer took fright at 
Lynch law, and the saintly abolitionist saw nothing but black angels 
and white devils. An impartial account of America and the Americans 
was still to seek, and according!y the reading public on both sides of 
the Atlantic looked forward with anxiety and eagerness for the opinions 
of a writer who had proved by a series of wholesome fictions that his 
heart was in the right place, that his head was not in the wrong one, 
and that his hand was a good hand at description, One thing at least 
Was certain, that nothing would be set down in malice; for compared 
with modern authors in general, Boz ts remarkably tree from§ sectarian 
or antisocial prejudices, and as to politics he seems to have taken the 
long pledge against party spirit. And doubtless one of the causes of 
his vast popularity has been the social and genial tone of his works,— 
showme that he feels and acts on the true principle of the ‘ homo 
sum”’—a sum too generally worked as ore in long Division instead of 
Addition. 

In the mean time the book, after long budding in advertisement, has 
burst into full leaf, and however disconcerting to those persons who 
had looked for something quite different, will bring no disappointment 
to such as can be luxuriously content with good sense, good feeling, 
eood fun, and good writing. In the very first half-dozen of pages the 
reader will find an example of that cheerful practical philosophy which 
makes the best of the worst—that happy healthy spirit which, imstead 
of morbidly resenting the deception of a too Hattering artist, who had 
lithographed the ship's accommodations, joined with him in converting 
a floating cupboard into a state-room, and a cabin ** like a hearse with 
windows in it,” into a handsome saloon. But we must skip the voyage, 
though pleasantly and graphically described, and at once land Boz 
in Boston, where, suffering from that true ground swell which annoys 
the newly landed, he goes rolling along the pitching passages of the 
Tremont hotel “ with an involuntary imitation of the gait of Mr. T. P. 
Cooke in a new nautical melodrama. 

Now, Boston is the modern Athens of America, Its inhabitants, 
many of them educated in the neighbouring university of Cambridge, 
are decidedly of a literary turn, and of course were not indifferent to 
the arrival of so distinguished an author in their city. Modesty, how- 
ever, prevents him from recording in print the popular effervescence— 
the only fact which transpires is, that the first day being Sunday he was 
offered pews and sittings in churches and chapels, ‘* enough for a score 
or two of grown up families.” These courtesies, one and all, the tra 
veller is obliged to decline for want of a change of dress,—a fortunate 
circumstance so far, that whilst the curious but serious Bostonians were 
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congreeated elsewhere. he was enabled, accompanied by only a score or 


soot little bovs and virls of no particular persuasion, to take a survey 
and aclever sk chp. 59) of the CITY. On the Monday the case Was 


evidently altered: for. after a visit to the State-house (p. 61), he wascom- 





p lied to take retuge trom then ob, ina pl ice where he could not be 
made a sight or a show of—the Massachussets Asylum for the Blind. 
Here he saw the interesting Laura Bridgman, a poor little eel, blind, 
deat, dumb, destitute ot the sense of smell, and almost of that of 
taste, vet thanks to a judicious and humane edueation, not altoge- 
ther dark withtu, nor hapless without, The following picture is deeply 
tou ney a mist comes over the clear eve in reading it. 

Like of tes of the house she had a green ribbon bound over her ey 
hid A doll L sed lav near upon the ground. — 1 took it up and saw 
thrat {mad fillet suchas she wore herself, and fastened it about 
oat, sett a 


for not counting 


But the mob | is dispersed ; at least the bulk of it, 
the child en, there remain but fourteen autograph-hunters, SIX phreno- 
logists, four portrait-painters, seven booksellers, five editors, and nine- 
teen lad s, with handsomelyv-bound books ta thre il hands or under their 
| the door of the Blind Asvium. And there 
\ : Il, for somehow Boz has given them the slip, and in the 
turning of a leatis at Sowth Boston, in the state hospital for the msane 

not however as a patier t—-tor he was once deranged by proxy in 
some other person’s intelleets,—but witnessing and admiring the ra- 
tional and humane mode of treatment which, as at our own Hanwell 
Asyium, has replaced the bratal, braialess practice of the good old 
times when insanity was treated as a erminal offence,—the tortures 
abolished for felons were retained for lunaties, and gag sacirtaneger ge 
brains had as much chance of cooling as under the Plombieres of the 


Inquisition, Bet the rea rwho has a mother turn to page 176 tor a 
‘ i ’ ‘ 4 j e ; 1 me ‘ 
pe pr ail al MELTEISICad’ Old PAN bth Lile Hartford estadblishinent, ana | ieCll 
let nim snudaer { | K | if SOM fiiis Vears avo the poor qaear old 
sout woul Hay cen fet ed, perhaps scoureed, tor oniv taneying 
herself an antediluvian! Butto lighten asad subject, let us smile at 
‘ e: = 7 1 1; Lo. aame 
a ractlerisiie i view between Boz and an Oph lia, In the same 
ho s 
Ac 4 ' ne ¢ : . ae WWedressed lady 
‘ \ | sil { ) 1 a Merv on our wav out, a Well-dressed aay, 
Ol quiet Poco sed mar s. came up, and proffcring a slip of paper and a 
, ‘ ‘ , *. 
pon, 0) i | l would oblige her with an autograph. | coniplied, and we 
' | 
parted, i is es A (quoth the visiter) fol Il think I remember 
bye ’ nf that with lad ee 
’ ’ ‘ a eat ’ > = ‘ eebcea baad ACs OU Ol Ai OTS 
, i , . . y ] - 
Huzza! whoo-oop! \ mob has gathered again, and before he has 
> a } , ‘ ° } ree 
Fone a padre, 15 is ( red to get mto the Boston House ot Industry, 
] rif ’ ; , ‘ oe } " ' 
thence into the a ning Orphan Institution, and from that, but not 


1] . . ] ‘ ¢ | | > ; 1,] yy { “4 
mortally crushed, ythe Hospital, al 1 hie hh! \ creditable establishments 


except in one iron feature, °° tine eternal, ‘curs d, suffocating, redhot, 
demon ¢ f a stove ~ Whos breath woulk | ‘bi | xht the purest air under 
heaven: and soit does—parching the lungs with baked air. We have 


had some experience of the nuisance in Germanv: and never saw it 
lighted without wishing for a washerwoman, exorbitant in her charges, 
to blow it up. me we must push on, or the observed of all observers 


1 


will divided from us by a square mile of the Lowell Factory Miulli- 
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cents, “ all dressed out with parasols and silk-stockings,” not white or 
flesh-colour, but blue, for these young women are decidedly literary, 
and besides subscribing to the cire ulating libraries, actually get up a 
periodical of their own! 

The large class of readers startled by these facts will exclaim with one voice, 

* How very prepostereus 1° On my detere nti lly inquiring why, they wall an- 
swer, “ These things are above their station.” In reply to that observation 1 
would beg leave to ask what that station ts. 

What ’——-why, according to some of our moral stationers, the proper 
station for such people is the station-house, to which actors, singers, 
and dancers have so often been consigned in this country for acting, 
singing, and danciag upon too moderate terms. But better times scem 
to dawn—the licensing Justices be ‘gin to outvote the Injustices, and 
perhaps some day we shall have Playing and Dancing as well as Sing- 
ine forthe Million. W hy not? W hy should not the cheerful, amus- 
ing treatment which has proved so beneficial to the poor mad people, 
be equallyadvantageous to the poor sane ones ¢ 

But to return to the Lowell lasses. —Pshaw! cries a literary fine 
gentleman, carelessly penning a sonnet, like Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
ancestor, with his clove on, * they are only a set of scribbling millers.’ 
No such thing. In the opinion of a very competent judge they write 
as well as most of our gifted creatures and talented pens, and their 
** Offering”’ may compare advantageously with a great many of the 
English Annuals, An opinion not hastily formed, be it noted, but 
after the reading of ** 400 solid pages from the beginning to the end,’ 
No wonder the gratified Authoresses escorted the Critic—as of course 
they did, to the W orcester railway, which onthe Sth of February, 1842 
was beset of course by an unusual crowd, be having, of course, as an- 
other mob did afterwards’at Baltimore, but which Boz evidently mistook 
for only an every- -day ebullition of national curiosity. 


Being rather e arly, those men and boys who happened to have nothing par- 
ticular to do, and were curious in foreigners, came (according to custom ) 
round the carriage in which T sat, let down all the windows ; thrust in their 
heads and shoulders ; hooked themselves on conveniently by their elbows ; 
and fell to comparing notes on the subject of my personal appearance, with as 
much indifference as if | were a stutled figure. L never gained so much un- 
compromising information with reference to my own nose and eyes, the various 
impressions Wrought by my mouth and chin on different minds, and how my 
head looks when it’s viewed from behind, as on these occasions. Some gentle- 
men were only satisfied by exercising their sense of touch ; and the boys (who 
are surprisingly precocious in America) were seldom satisfied, even by that, 
but would return to the charge over and over agaim Many a ‘budding Presi- 
dent has walked into my room with his cap on his head and his hands in his 
pockets, and stared at me for two whole hours : occasionally refreshing himself 
with a tweak at his nose, or a draught from the water-jug, or by walking to 
the windows and inviting other boys in the street below, to come up and do 
likewise : crying, “ Here he is!—Come on !—Bring all your brothers!” with 
other hospitable entreaties of that nature. 


Here is another speculator on the Phenome non, who evidently could 
not make up his mind whether the hairy covering of Boz was that ofa 
real, or of a metaphorical Lion, p. 56. 


Finding that nothing would satisfy him, I evaded his questions after the 
first score or two, and in particular ,pleaded ignorance respecting the fur 
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I am unabl 
but that coat tascinated him ever 


whereof mv coat was made 
atterwa 
when | walked, and Tri ved its | moved 


Passil ir 





mericd, 


e tosav whether this was the reason, 
rds ’ he us rally kept close behind me 


that he might look at it the better; 


‘es after me, at the risk of his lite, that 


his hand up the back. and rubbing it 


rom Worcester, stil travelling like a Highland ehieftain, with his 
tail on, ora fugitive with a tribe of Indians on his trail, the ilustrious 
st cr oraue on to S ifield: but there his voluntary followers 
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and accordingly for a little seclu- 
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ventures torth, as it appears, a little pre maturely. 
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made the very houses prematurely old. See bow the rotten beams are tume 
bling dowa, and low the pate hed and broken windows seem to scowl dimly, 
Hike eves that have been hurt in drunken trays. Many of these pigs live here. 
Do they ever wonder wliy their masters wall; upright in lieu of going on all 


fours? and wiv they talk instead of grunting ¢ 

But what are ** these pigs " WW hiv, the very swine whence, under 
the New Tarith, we are to derive American pork and bacon; and ac- 
cordingly Boz eousiderately turnishes his eountrymen with a sketeh of 
thy breed. 

Micv are the eity scavengers, these pigs. Ugly brutes they are; having for 
the most part, scanty, brown backs. lke the fids of old horse-hair trunks : 
spotted with unwholesome black blotehes. ‘They have long gaunt legs, too, and 
such peaked snonts, that if one of them could be persuaded to sit for his pro- 
file, nob Mly would recognise it fora pig's likeness. 

No--tor they have no choppers. We know the animals well, or at 
least therr German eousins and Belsian brothers-1n-law ; and moreover, 
have tasted the bacon, which only wants fat to be streaky. But here 


1 
’ 


isa livelier sample of a pig, who secins to have had a notion of Lynch 
Law, 

As we were riding along this morning, IT observed a little incident between 
two youtlitul pigs, whieh were so very human as to be inexpre ‘ssibly comical 
and grotesque at the time, though T dare say in telling, itis tame enough. 

One voung gentleman (a very delicate porke r with several straws sticking 
about las nose, betokening recent investigations in adunghill), was wi alking de- 
liberately on, profounde dl a i, when suddenly his brother, who was lying 
inamirv hole unseen by him, rose up immedi ite ly before his startled eyes, 
chostly with dar mp mud. sen was a pig's whole mass of blood so turned. 
lie started back, at least three feet, gazed tora moment, and then shot off as 
hard as ever he could go: lis e xcessively little tail vibrating with speed and 
terror like a distracted pendulum. But before he bad gone ve ry far, he began 
to reason with himself as to the nature of this frightful appearance ; and as 
he reasoned, he relaxed his speed by gradual degrees, until at last he stopped, 
and faced about. There was his brother with the mud upon him glazing in 
the sun, vet staring out of the very same hole, perfectly amazed at his pro- 
ceedings. He was no sooner assured of this, and he assured himself so care- 
fully, that one may pete say he shaded his eyes with his hand to see the 
better, than he came back at a round trot, pounced upon him, and summarily 
took off a piece of his tail, as a caution to him to be careful what he was 
about for the future, and never to play tricks with jis family any more. 

But as usual, Boz was not allowed exclusively to please the pigs ; 
and being hunted all alony shore, he was obliged, like a deer fort 
couru, to take to the water, and was carried to the Long Island Jail, 
by a boat belonging to the establishment, and rowed by a crew of 
prisouers *f dressed in a striped uniform of black and buf, in which 
they looked like faded , Not a bad retinue, by the way, for a 
black and white Lion. In the Gaol, the Madhouse, ‘and the Refuge for 
the Destitute, he again found a temporary repose, but even these re- 


treats becomine at last uncomfort: ibly crowded, he set off by railway 
for Pudadeiphia, with a longing eye, of course, to its Solitary Prison. 
Bat that he did not enjoy much apne ity on this journey, we may 


cuess, when the trave Vine i in the same carria: (re with Boz was too much 
for even Foxite taciturnity, and a ‘Friend made such a desperate effort, 


as follows, to become an Acquaintance ; 
A mild and modest young Quaker, who opened the discourse by informing 
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in a grave whisper, that his grandfather was the inventor of cold-drawn 
oil. 1 mention the circumstance here, thinking it probable that this is 
» first occasion on which the valuable medicine in question was ever used as 
2 conversational aperient. ' 


The genuine drab-colour of this anecdote is as true in tone as the 
tints of Claude, and gives a renewed faith in the artist. The following 
picture seems equally faithful, though reminding us of some of the Au- 
thor’s fancy pieces. Look at it, gentle reader, and then cry with us, 


“* God forgive the inventor of the system of burying criminals alive in 
stone coffins !”’ 


The first man I saw was seated at his loom at work. He had been there 
six years, and was to remain, I think, three more, He had been convicted as 
a receiver of stolen goods, but denied his guilt, and said he had been hardly 
dealt by. It was his second offence. 

He stopped his work when we went in, took off his spectacles, and answered 
freely to every thing that was said to him, but always with a strange kind of 
pause first, and in a low thoughtful voice. He wore a paper hat of his own 
making, and was pleased to have it noticed and commended. He had ve 
ingeniously manufactured a sort of Dutch clock from some disregarded od 

ends ; and his vinegar-bottle served for the pendulum. Seeing me inte- 
rested in this contrivance, he looked up at it with a great deal of pride, and 
said that he had been og: fay improving it, and that he hoped the hammer 
and a little piece of broken glass beside it “ would play music ere long.” 

He smiled as I looked at these contrivances to wile away the time; but 


' 


~ when I looked from them to him, I saw that his lip trembled, and could have 


counted the beating of his heart. I forget how it came about, but some allu- 
sion was made to his having a wife. He shook his head atthe word, turned 
aside, and covered his face with his hands. ” 


“But you are ieee now !” said one of the gentlemen, after a short pause, 
durin which he ed his ed shined a7 

“ 0 am resigned to it.” 

4 Andan a better man you think ?” 

“ Well, I hope so: I’m sure I may be.” 

“ And time goes pretty quickly ?” 

“Time is very long, gentlemen, between these four walls !” 

He gazed about him—Heaven only knows how wearily! as he said these 
words ; and in the act of doing so, fell into a strange stare as if he had for- 


gotten something. A moment afterwards he sighed heavily, put on his spec- 
tacles, and resumed his work. 
* x 


* * * 

On the face of every man among these prisoners the same expres- 
sion sat. I know not what to liken it to. It had something of that strained 
attention which we see upon the faces of the blind and deaf, mingled with a 
kind of horror, as though they had all been secretly terrified. In every little 
chamber that I entered, and at every grate through which I looked, I seemed 
to see the same appalling countenance. It lives in my memory, with the fasci- 
nation of a remarkable picture. Parade before my eyes a hundred men, with 
one among them newly released from this solitary mining, and I would point 
him out. 

* * + * + 

That it makes the senses dull, and by degrees impairs the bodily faculties, I 

am quite sure. I remarked to those who were with me in this very esta- 


blishment at Philadelphia, that the criminals who had been there long were 
deaf. 


Ofcourse they"were ; and all more or less advanced towards a state (t® 


adapt a new word) of idiosyncrasy. Again we say, Heaven forgive the 
inventors of such a course of slow mental torture! who could reduce a 
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fellow-creature to become such a clockmaker! The truth is, no So- 
litary System is consonant with humanity or Christianity. Whenever 
there shall be persons too good for this world, they may have a right,to 
thus excommunicate those who are too bad for it—but as Porson said, 
not till then! 

Nevertheless to a gentleman mobbed, elbowed, jammed, stared at, 
and shouted after, a few hours in such a quiet hermitage would be a 
relief: nay, Boz tells us that it was once found endurable, for a much 
longer term, by a voluntary prisoner, who unable to resist the bottle, 
applied, as a favour, fora solitary cell, The Board refused, and recom- 
mended total abstinencejand the long pledge, but the toper, to make 
sure of temperance, entreated to be put in the stone jug. 

He came again, and again, and again, and was so very earnest and importu™ 
nate, that at last they took counsel together, and said, “ He will certainly qua- 
lify himself for admission, if we reject him any more. Let us shut him 
He will soon be glad to go away, and then we shall get rid of him.” So they 
made him sign a statement, which would prevent his ever sustaining an 
for false imprisonment, to the effect that his incarceration was voluntary, and 
of his own seeking ; they requested him to take notice that the officer in at- 
tendance had orders to release him at any hour of the day or night, when -he 
might knock upon his door for that purpose ; but desired him to understand 
that once going out he would not be admitted any more. These conditions 
agreed upon, and he still remaining in the same mind, he was conducted to the 
prison, and shut up in one of the cells. 

In this cell, the man who had not the firmness to leave a glass of liquor 
standing untasted on a table before him—in this cell, in solitary confinement, 
and working every day at his trade of shoe-making, this man remained nearly 
two years. His health beginning to fail at the expiration of that. time, the 
surgeon recommended that he should work occasionally in. the garden; and 
as he liked the notion very much, he went about this new occupation. with 
great cheerfulness. 

He was digging here one summer-day very industriously, when the wicket 
in the outer gate chanced to be left open: showing, beyond, the well-remem- 
bered dusty road and sun-burnt fields, The way was as free to him as to any 
man living, but he no sooner raised his head and caught sight. of it, all shining 
in the light, than with the involuntary instinct of a prisoner, he cast away 
a any scampered off as fast as his legs would carry him, and never. once 
ooked back. 


At Washington Boz had an interview with the American President, 
and, as might be expected, the great drawing-room, and the other 
chambers on the ground-floor were ‘‘ crowded to excess.” No wonder 
that as soon as released from the throng our traveller turned his 
thoughts towards the wilds and forests of the Far West ; with a vague 
hankering after the vast solitude and quiet of a Prairie! But sach 
delights are to be reached by a course no smoother than that of true 
love,—as witness the coaching on a Virginian road, with an American 
Mr. Weller. 


He is a negro—very black indeed. He is dressed in a coarse pepper-and-salt 
suit excessively patched and darned (particularly at the knees), fpr, 
enormous unblacked high-low shoes, and very short trousers. He has two odd 
gloves: one of parti-coloured worsted, and one of leather. He has a very 
short whip, broken in the middle, and bandaged up with string. . And he 
wears a low-crowned, broad-brimmed, black hat: faintly shadowing forth a 
kind of insane imitation of an English coachman! But somebody in authority 
cries “‘ Go ahead!” as Iam making these observations. The mail takes the 
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me aR four-horse wagon, and all the coaches follow in. procession headed 

oO. i. ; t / 
“By the way, whenever an Englishman would cry “ All right!” an American 
eries * Go abled which is somewhat alan the nacional character of 
the two countries, 

The first half mile of the road is over bridges made of loose planks laid 
across two parallel poles, which tilt up as the wheels roll over them, and In 
the river. The river has a clayey bottom and is full of holes, so that half a 
horse is constantly disappearing unexpectedly, and can’t be found again: for 
some time. 

But we get past even this, and come to the road itself, which is a series of 
alternate swamps and gravel-pits. A tremendous place is close before us, the 
black driver rolls his eyes, screws his mouth up very round, and looks straight 
between the two leaders, as if he were saying to himself, “« We have done 
this before, but now I think we shall have a crash.” He takes.a rein in each 
hand ; jerks and pulls at both ; and dances on the splash-board with both feet 
(keeping his seat of course), like the late lamented Du¢row on two of his fiery 
coursers. We come to the spot, sink down in the mire nearly to the coach- 
windows, tilt on one side at an angle of forty-five degrees, and stick there, 
The insides scream dismally ; the coach stops; the horses flounder ; all the 
other six coaches stop ; and their four-and-twenty horses flounder likewise ; 


but merely for company, and in sympathy with ours, Then the following cir- 
cumstances occur. 


Brack Driver (to the horses).—* Hi !” 

Nothing happens. Insides scream again. 

Brack Dativer (to the horses).—‘* Ho!” 

Horses plunge, and splash the black driver. 

GENTLEMAN iNsIDE (looking out).—“ Why, what on airth—” 

Gentleman receives a variety of splashes and draws his head in again, with- 
out finishing his question or waiting for an answer. 

Brack Datver (still to the horses). —* Jiddy! Jiddy !” 

Horses pull violently, drag the coach out of the hole, and draw it up a bank ; 
so steep, that the black driver's legs fly up into the air, and he goes back 


among the luggage on the roof. But he immediately recovers himself, and 
cries (still to the horses), 


* Pill!” 

No effect. On the contrary, the coach begins to roll back upon No. 2, 
which rolls back upon No. 3, which rolls back upon No. 4, and so on until 
No, 7 is heard to curse and swear nearly a quarter of a mile behind. 

Brack Dutiver (louder than before).—* Pill!” 

Horses make another struggle to get up the bank, and again the coach rolls 
back ward. : 

Brack Driver (louder than before).—* Pe-e-e-ill !” 

Horses make a desperate struggle. 

Brack Driver (recovering spirits).—“ Hi, Jiddy, Jiddy, pill.” 

Horses make another effort. 

Brack Driver (with great vigour).—* Ally Loo! Hi, Jiddy, Jiddy. Pill. 
Ally Loo!” 

orses almost do it. 

Bracx Datver (with his eyes starting ont of his head).—“ Lee, den. Lee, 
dere. Hi. Jiddy, Jiddy. Pill. Ally Loo. Lee-e-e-e-e!” 

They run up the bank, and go down again on the other side at a fearful pace. 
It is impossible to stop them, and at the bottom there is a deep hollow, full of 
water. The coach rolls frightfully, The insides scream. The mud and 
water fly about us. The black driver dances like a madman. Suddenly we 
are all right by some extraordinary means, and stop to breathe. 

A black friend of the black driver is sitting on afence. The black driver 
recognises him by twirling bis head round and round like a harlequin, rolling 
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his eyes, shrugging his shoulders, inning from. ear..»H ~* 
earns to me, and sys , A TAS AFOM. CAF £0, ORF: 94 — 

“ We shall get you through, sa, like a fiddle, and ) e you, when 
we get you through, sa. Sia Sasa te wees: a bay payedatich 
“ Outside gentlemen, sa, he often remember old ‘ooman at home, sa,” grinving 


again. : + odT 
“ Ay, ay, we'll take care of the old woman. Don't beafraid.”... ..,.. 

« The black driver grins’ again, but there is another hole, and beyond. th: 
another bank, close before us. ‘So he stops short: cries (to the horses 
again), “ —easy den—ease—steady—hi—Jiddy—pill—Ally—Loo,” but 
never “ Lee!” until' we are reduced to the very last extremity and are in the 
= of difficulties, extrication from which appears to be all. but impos- 
sipie. frais 
And so we do the ten miles or thereabout in two hours and a half, breaking 
no bones, though bruising a great many; and in short, getting through the 
distance “Tike a fiddle.” 


“The next conveyance was by the Harrisburg canal, on which there 
are two passage-boats, the Express and the Pioneer. For ‘some ‘rea- 
son, however, the Pioneers would come into the other boat, in which’ 
Boz was a passenger—an addition that drew out a certain thin-faced, 
spare-figured man, of middle age and stature, dressed in a dusty, drabe. 
bish-coloured suit, and up to that moment as quiet as a lamb, _.4,.).«,, 


“This may suit you, this may, but it don’t suit me. This may be all very well 
with Down Easters, and men of Boston raising, but \it won’t suit my figure fo 
how ; and no two ways about that; and, so I tell you... Now, I'm ‘from -the 
brown forests of the Mississippi, | am, and when the sun shines.on me it does 
shine—a little. It don’t glimmer where J live, the sun) don’t. ‘No,’ “I'm 
a brown forester, 1am. , l.an'ta Johnny Cake. . There are no smooth’ skins 
where I live, We're rough men there, . Rather. If Down Easters and ‘meni 
of Boston raising like this, I'm glad of it, but J’m none!!of that: raising or of 
that breed. No. This company wants a little fixing i¢does. | ‘I’m the! wrong sort 
of,man for’em, Jam, They won't like me, they won't. | This is' piling of “it 
up a little too mountaindus, this.is.” 10 

At the end of every one of these short sentences he turned upon’ his’ heel, 
and walked the other way; checking himself abruptly when he had finished 
another short sentence, and turning back again, It is impossible for'me'to sa 
what terrific meaning was, hidden in the words of this brown forester, but 
know that the other passengers looked on ina sort of admiring hortor, and that’ 
presently the boat was put back to the wharf, and as many of the Pioneers as 
could be coaxed or bullied into going away were got rid of. 


It was perfectly natural after this ‘‘ touch of the earthquake” to 
desire to see the Shakers, whose peculiar delirium tremens had been 
reported as unspeakably absurd: but the elders had clearly, received a 
hint of a chield coming, like Captain Grose, to. make, Notes and print 
them. pia we 


Presently we came to the beginning of the village, and alighting at the door’ 
of a house where the Shaker manufactures are sold, and which is the head- 
quarters of the elders, requested permission to see the Shaker worship... 

Pending the conveyance of this request to some person in authority, we 
walked into a grim room, where seve im hats were hanging on dyn n Pegs, 
and the time was grimly told by a grim clock, which uttered every ck with a 
kind of struggle, as if it broke the grim silence reluctantly and under protest. 

against the wall were six or eight stiff, high-backed chairs, and they 
rtook so strongly’ of the general grimness that one would much ‘rather 
ve sat on the floor than incurred the smallest obligation to any of them. —- 
Presently there stalked into this apartment a grim old Shaker, with eyes as 
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hard, and dull, and cold, as the great round metal buttons on his coat and 
waistcoat : a sort of calm goblin. Being informed of our desire, he produced 
a newspaper wherein the body of elders, whereof he was a member, had adver- 
tised but a few days before, that in consequence of certain unseemly interrup- 
tions which their worship had received from strangers, their chapel was closed 
for the space of one year. 


The chapel will now be opened ; for the chield is in England, and 
his Notes are not only printed but published, and by this time have 
been abundantly circulated, read, quoted, and criticised. Many of 
them, that will be canvassed elsewhere, are here left untouched, for 
obvious reasons ; and various desirable extracts, are omitted through 
want of space; for example, a pretty episode of a little woman with a 
little baby at St. Louis, and sundry sketches of scenery, character and 
manners, as superior as “‘ chicken fixings” to “ common doings. 
We have nevertheless worked out our originalintention. The political 
will discuss the author’s notions of the republican institutions; the 
analytical will scrutinize his philosophy, the critical his style, and the 
hypocritical his denunciations of cant. Our only aim has been, ac- 
cording to the heading of this article, to give the reader a glimpse of 
Boz in America. 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE CHINESE WAR.* 


Tne war with China, however it may end, will be a godsend to that 
vast and daily increasing body of the British community, the ** Read- 
ing Public,”—who may look for new books by every new arrival of the 
India mail ; books, too, that will require none of the skill of our craft 
in their composition, but (so novel and interesting are their topics) 
will write themselves. As the capital of the Celestial Empire doubt- 
less by this time sees the British flag flying above its palaces and tem- 
ples, and consequently all the rest of the empire is open to our arms, 
or what is better, its arms are open to us,—we shall soon have nothing 
to do but catch a stray official that is at home on “ sick leave,” ask 
him to dinner, and translate his table-talk into a book. In the mean 
time Captain Bingham offers us one ready-made to our hands, which 
not merely traces the history of the “ Expedition to China” from its 
earliest to its latest moment, but affords us, in addition, many entirely 
novel and curious sketches of the strange people among whom we have 
at last fairly established ourselves, and an equal number of anec- 


dotes touching those singular private and personal occurrences of the 





* Narrative of j 
ni en the Expedition to China, &c. By Commander J. Elliot Bingham, 
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wat, which, being too animportant to ‘find a place in its public. 
despatches, surpass the latter in personal interest fihy fold. pawns 
Any thing like criticism on a book like this, which, is a. sailor’s story. 
of the most stirring events of a sailor’s career, would be worse than out 
of place; and unluckily, our limits forbid us to exclaim, in Captain 
Bingham’s own opening words, ‘** Ho, for China !” and to follow him 
thither, step by step. Our plan, therefore, must be to take a rapid. 
glance at the course of his ‘‘ Narrative,” and then let the reader ju 
for himself as to the materials of which the personal portion of it is 
composed. | 
The cheering cry of “ Ho! for China!” is uttered on board H.M.S, 
Modeste, forming part of the Cape squadron early in April, 1840, 
and of which ship the writer (now promoted to commander) was then 
first-lieutenant. ‘‘Chinamen, take care of your tails!” was the current 
joke of the grog-shops of Cape-town while the chosen ships were 
fitting; and ‘* Hands up anchor!” and “ Heave round,” were .the 
happy greetings to the N.W. breeze that, on the 30th, ushered the 
Melville, the Modeste, and the Blonde out of False Bay, on their 
course for the Bocca Tigris, where the Modeste (having parted come 
pany) arrived on the 11th of July. Here the author (very properly, 
we think, under the circumstances of his narrative), pending the com- 
mencement of operations, gives his readers a succinct sketch of “‘ The 
Opium Question,” with which, however {eonsidering the anodyne na- 
ture of the subject), we shall not meddle; nor indeed shall we follow 
him through his equally useful and appropriate, but of course not en- 
tirely novel history of the war up to the period of his own arrival on 
the scene of action. The permanent value of the book is doubtless 
much increased by these two preliminary portions of it: but our bu- 
siness is with the personal parts—with those immediate results of in- 
dividual observation which form the great charm of all books of travel. 
And of these, no specific idea can in any case be conveyed unless by 
actual example. To that, then, we resort ;—only regretting that, .we 
cannot afford room for as many pages as we shall give paragraphs, 
There is nothing so far removed from civilized life, even in the,nar- 
ratives of the earliest discoverers of new and savage countries, as the ac-~ 
counts these volumes furnish us, of the treatment by the Chinese of 
some of their English prisoners. Here is a small portion of Captain 
Bingham’s account relating to the treatment of a party of five (one of 
them a female) who fell into the hands of a ‘* Mandarin and a party 
of soldiers,” after having for many days endured, incredible hardships 
in escaping from shipwreck. 


No sooner had they been seized, than to prevent their running away, they 
were bastinadoed immediately above the knee, or almost indeed upon it. They 
would have treated Mrs. Noble in the same brutal and still more indecent 
manner had it not been for the spirited conduct of Mr. Douglas, notwith- 
standing which she received several blows. Chains were then put around 
their necks, and they were hurried or rather dragged to a large city, through 
the streets of which they were paraded, subjected to the hootings and howlings 
of the assembled savages. ‘They were then taken to a joss-howse, where one 
of the soldiers forcibly wrenched Mrs. Noble’s wedding-ring from her finger. 
Lieutenant Douglas’s were here lashed behind him, and he was in 

















condition ‘secured toa post. Mrs. Noble, the ‘mate, and one boy, were ther 
Pn he about fa ans, miles further, ban egkini , a Pa ¥ ; fee 
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h they passed; and no. doubt from what afterwards app 
was, represented as sister to the queen of the barbarians, who he 
aoe | prisoner by these marauders, for valiant soldiers I cannot 
em. rag SA 
At night they stopped at another depot of gods, where they were farnished 
with a bah ater aie food and lathes ; the chain which had been pu 
round their necks being fastened to the wall of their prison, Here they, were 
detained two days, were allowed to perform their ablutions for the first 
time ; their descriptions were accurately taken down, and they themselves SP 
stantly ex to the gaze of the rabble. Mrs. Noble was taken to be look 
at by the head mandarin’s wife and daughter ; and one would have imagined 
that the softer sex would have shown her some compassion in her suffering and 
distressed state. No! if it were possible, they treated her with more contumely 
than her captors had done. | i pts 
At the expiration of the two days they were led out into the court where 
stood three about three feet high, two feet six inches long, by fourteen 
inches in breadth. The entrance to these cruel prisons was by a Seb nde on the 
top, through which they were forced, the end of their chain, being locked to 
the cover. A bamboo was then thrust between the bars, and. under the on 5 
in this painful position were they carried by two men from town to town, to 
exhibited like wild beasts to the assembled multitudes ; but as if all this was 
not sufficient suffering, they were loaded with heavy irons and chains on the 
legs and arms, Mrs. Noble bein allowed for the present to dispense with the 
latter ones. The were then at length placed in boats, and after. pro- 
ceeding along a canal for three nights and two days, they arrived at Mnepe, 
never having been permitted to quit their cages for any purpose during, t 


period. 

Without dwelling on the savage cruelty of this treatment, there is 
perhaps nothing else on record so illustrative of the unaccountable 
stupidity of the Chinese officials,—considering that nothing could per- 
suade them that Mrs. Noble was not sister to the Queen of Eng- 
land ! 


After their artival at Ning-po, Mrs. Noble was supplied with pay Chinesé 
female apparel ; a small and very dirty room was appropriated to ‘her, but de- 
void of furniture with the exception of her cage, which became her bed ‘at 
night, and her carriage by day, for into it she was always thrust, which was the 
case with the whole party, when commanded to dine with the mandarins, 
which at first was frequently the case until their curiosity became satiated, 
when both the officers and lady were left more to themselves. ‘The questions 
that the mandarins would ask on these occasions were most ridiculous. bisa 
were anxious to know what relations they were to the Queen of England, 
and if Mrs. Noble was not her sister ; and would believe nothing to the con- 
trary. 

The following sketches of Chinese manners and habits are as amus- 
ing as they are novel. 


Immediately on mm erurel at Macao after being wounded, the Chinese new 
year commenced. is is for ten days a general season of holiday-keeping 
and feasting amongst this extraordinary people. It is the time when the 
trader must settle his affairs; and woe to the credit of the poor man who is 
not on that day prepared to clear off all demands on his purse. The rejoicing 
and noise in the at which I was lodging, from the junketing and joviality 
of the servants, was exceedingly annoying ; and the constant discharge of fire- 
works from sundown to sunrise, and from thence to sunset, nearly distracted 
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ring this holi y-keeping, the | from the windows of my room hi 
most lively appearance ; and particularly so, as the Chinese were passing af 
repassing in their gayest apparel. From its being the cold season, their usu 
clothing was much oman Someta of which added materially to the 
tesque appearance of the wearer. It consisted of leggings. at the 2, 
similar to the tight pantaloon, It was then drawn up to the upper of 
the ungh, being cut:in an angular shape, from the inside of the leg to the hip, 
from whence a strap secured it to ¢ upper part of the dress, cassquendh 
their loose and large inexpressibles hung out in a most extraordinary manner. 
appeared to me the only part of the in which the Chinese indulge in a 
variety of colours. The whole figure, when thus dressed, was in the np of a 
stranger truly ridiculous, The lank spindle shanks, with the thick shoes, 
short jacket, just reaching to the hip, small cap, fitting close to the shaven 
crown, with the long tail dangling behind nearly to the ground, made them 
Jook more like monkeys than human beings. 

In a large open space before the windows, the Chinese would frequently in- 
dulge in a novel game of shuttle-cock ; seven or eight forming a ring would 
throw the shuttle in the air, and the object then was to keep it up by striking 
it with the hands or feet. e’ 

In wandering through the streets of this city you cannot but remark the 
number of itinerant workmen and pedlars of all kinds. We may mention 
first the money-changer, seated behind a table with one or two drawers, and 
his bank consisting of piles of cash. Then, there is the perambulating black- 
smith, with his small portable forge, the bellows and anvil being slung at one 
end of a pole, while at the other is a basket containing coals, old iron, pan for 
the fire, &c. When called upon for his services, he at once prepares his fire- 
place, in shape not unlike old Neptune’s crown, then inserting the mouth- 
piece of his circular bellows at the corner begat away. The anvil is a small 
square piece of iron fixed on a block of wood, while the water requisite for his 
trade is contained in an earthen pot, which, when disengaged, is used to boil 
his dinner in. With these slight means he will turn a trifling job very neatly 
out of hand. 

The ambulatory barber is also constantly on the move, with a small chest of 
drawers, containing his razor, brush, soap, and a set of instruments for cleaning 
the ears. When occupied in his vocation, should he not be furnished with his 
own apparatus for heating water, he will get permission to boil it at the nearest 
blacksmith’s forge or cook’s fire, probably shaving the owner's crown for the 
boil. _ The Chinese razor is the most unsightly thing that can well be imagined 
——simply a small piece of triangular iron, with a very thick back, opening and 
Shutting into a round wooden handle, yet with this they will make a very 
clean shave. ) 

To complete the picture, add cooks with their kitchens ; pastrymen with 
their deep red boxes, filled with a great variety of sweetmeats; a migratory 
glass-mender with his basket of tools and rivets, with which I have seen the 
Shade of an argand lamp that was apparently shattered to pieces most neatly 
repaired. In short, to form a true idea of the scene, every trade and employ- 
ment may be included. s 

In the square facing the senate-house, a medical practitioner had, during my 
temporary sojourn at Macao, established himself, and dealt out meilicines and 
charms of every description. He sat ona mat on the ground with his simples 
around, contained in papers neatly folded up, with several small jars and a 
store of pitch-plaisters; near him burnt a large bunch of joss-sticks ; and 
scrolls of papers, setting forth the excellence of his art, were strewed around. 
This worthy aspired not to a table, though by that means he would, in China, 
have risen a step in medical art. He rather preferred trusting to the witchery 
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of his eloquence, and he had some grounds for this ; for he quickly convinced 
his hearers of the power of his art, and soon boluses, powders, and pitch- 
plaisters became in great demand. The pills were the most unconscionable 
things of the kind I have ever seen, none of them being less than a boy’s 
marble. Some of these empirics have a peculiar method of cupping ; they use 
two wooden cylinders, which, after having some lighted paper burnt in them, 
are applied so the intended spot; and upon their removal after a short time 
two bumps or areole will be found formed, which are then punctured with 
needles, and the mouth applied to the spot to draw the blood. A few tchen or 
cash generally pay the doctor for his services. | 

Innumerable venders of fruit and vegetables are passing to and fro with their 
baskets slung on their long sticks, uttering the peculiar cry of their stock. The 
method of carrying their baskets, and, indeed, every kind of burthen, seems 
peculiarly to be understood by the Chinese. Water, which is an article re- 
quired to be brought to many houses in Macao, is always carried in this way, 
nor do they spill a drop out of the fullest buckets. The smallest children may 
be seen with their tiny baskets and miniature loads trudging steadily along. 
Should any difficulty arise from a difference in the weight of the baskets, the 
heaviest one is moved a little nearer the body, or should one basket become 
empty, or be sold to a customer with its contents, the nearest stone is slung and 
attached to the vacant end of the stick. 

The markets furnish many extraordinary delicacies, amongst which may be 
classed the hinder quarters of frogs ; and when Per have got over the mm 8 
aversion, and consider the little animals as fit for food, they will be found to 
make a remarkably delicate curry, the meat of which is much whiter than the 
flesh of the youngest chicken. “These frogs, or field-hens, as they are called by 
the Chinese, are regularlv fished for. The angler being furnished with a rod 
and line, attaches to the latter a young frog, which being bobbed about in the 
paddy-fields, is quickly seized upon by his larger brethren, who, by thus giving 
way to their propensities of cannibalism, are soon lodged in the baskets of 
their catchers, in their turn to furnish a meal for a more powertul biped. 

The greatest nuisance of all in Macao is the number of beggars that infest 
the streets, where the most horrible objects of deformity are constantly to be 
met. Lisbon is the only city in which I have ever seen any thing to be com- 
pare with it. One poor creature used to drag himself along on all fours, and 

1is whining cry for alms might be heard for hundreds of yards off, as he went 

his daily rounds. The Chinese beggars possess the curious privilege of enter- 
ing any shop, and there making a continued noise with a powerful rattle ; and 
this he continues until the shopman, worn out by the noise, gives him money, 
—a single tchen or cash is sufficient. In this trial of noise versus till, I need 
hardly say the former is generally successful, more particularly so if any pur- 
chasers are inthe shop. I recollect in one case, seeing the shopman wear out 
the patience of the noisy applicant; perfect expression of resignation was 
assumed during the infliction, but not the smallest attempt was made by the 
shopman to remove the sturdy beggar from his post; he, at length, without 
uttering a word, walked off to inflict his horrid din on some less iron-nerved 
individual. 

The conjurers and jugglers of China are exceedingly skilful, and I have 
seen many wonderful feats of legerdemain performed by them ; but were I to . 
endeavour to describe them I should never get the Modeste out of the Typa. 
Her long sojourn at this health-giving anchorage had quite renovated the crew. 
The ship had been painted, and, after much scrubbing, all symptoms of the 
river-mud were removed. None but those who have been for months in these 
muddy waters can fully appreciate the pleasure of once more seeing the fine 
clear blue of the sea, | 


Captain Bingham’s book cannot fail to be popular; and the histo- 
rical character of a large portion of its pages will give it a permanent 
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value when the novelty of its descriptive details shall have been su- 
perceded by the numerous writes who will follow him on the same 
absorbing topic. 





“THE NABOB AT HOME* 


“Tue Nabob at Home; or, the Return to England,” has the 
merit of not merely ‘answering to.its own name, but to that of its 
pleasant predecessor by the same hand—*“ Life in India.” It opens 
with some lively and graphic sketches of all grades of ‘* life in India,” 
both native and European—from the Nabob himself .down to: his 
humble dooriah, or dog-keeper. It then starts us from Calcutta on 
the ‘‘ Return to England,” —which (luckily for us, ‘‘ who live at home 
at. ease”) ends prematurely in a capital shipwreck on an uninhabited 
island ; and a consequent forced visit to a point of the coast near to 
the great temple of Juggernaut,—to which the reader is conducted 
during the ceremony of the idol being exhibited to the vast annual as- 
semblage of pilgrims. This isa sufficiently inartificial mode of: giving 
the reader more than he bargains for, or than the natural course of the 
narrative would have afforded him: but it would be hard to quarrel 
with an expedient which helps us to several graphic descriptions that we 
must otherwise have missed, and that have all the air of being done 
from the life. 

The regular voyage home affords us some light and lively sketches of 
the society at St. Helena; and here commences. that portion of the 
passent work which gives to it its fictitious character and interest ; for 

itherto the narrative has evidently been in a great measure the result 
of actual experience and observation. The early part of the second 
volume lands the Indian party at Portsmouth on their way to the 
north, and the remainder of the work takes the ordinary ‘ novel” 
form, which it is in no case our cue to follow or anticipate. We shall, 
therefore, only add that the ‘ at home” of the Nabob lies inthe High- 
lands of Scotland, and that consequently the events and localities of 
the story bring us into contact with manners and habits which afford 
as marked a contrast to the ‘life in India” of the opening scenes as 
the most earnest lovers of that quality in a work of fiction can desire. 

It is to the unhackuneyed nature of its materials, and'the variety and 
truth of the scenes it brings before us, that this novel must look for its 
success; for the powers of the writer are not of an original cast, or @ 
high grade: they are quite equal, however, to the task he has under- 
taken of sketching characters and delineating scenes, the novelty of 
which will claim the sympathy and gratify the curiosity of a wider class 
of readers than works of pure fiction are ordinarily calculated to com- 
mand. 

* The Nabob at Home ; or, the Return to England. By the Author of “ Life in 
India.” 3 vols. 
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SELF-DEVOTION.* 


Tuis novel belongs to an excellent school—that of the Austens, 
Ferriars, and Brantons—a school which, we are happy to perceive, 
the growing good sense of the day is rapidly restoring to that favour 
and popularity from which the flashy frivolity of the “ fashionable” 
school, and the overstrained passion, and more than doubtful morality 
of the ‘* philosophical” school, had for a time banished it. “‘ Kathe- 
rine Randolph” more than confirms the favourable impression made by 
the fair writer's first production—* The Only Daughter';” its cha- 
racters, incidents, and situations, being not merely of a strictly do- 
mestic nature, finding an echo in the personal experience of all, bat 
the plot with which they are connected is contrived with great care, 
and developed with a degree of artistical skill and judgment, ‘which 
are nowadays rarely aimed at, much less achieved, even by the most 
experienced and popular of our novelists, Moreover, the emotions and 
sentiments with which the reader is called upon to sympathize through- 
out—but especially in connexion with the “ Self-devotion”’ of the he- 
roine—are of that healthy and truly English character which may be 
best described as the direct antithesis and antagonist of that nt 
sentimentality which is the staple of our neighbouring rivals in modern 
fiction.’ Katherine Randolph is pictured as the heroine of the tale—not 
because she excels the rest of her sex in the “‘ amiable weakness” of 
pe to the dictates of her passions, or the passions of other péople, 

ut because she opposes and conquers both, wherever they oppose the 
dictates of feminine duty, or the demands of domestic affection. She 
is held up to admiration and imitation—or rather she invites these: (for 
the writer is too natural in her task, or too skilled in’ her art to ‘+ hold 
up” or “inculcate” any thing), not as an example of how large an 
amount of female weakness may be excused in favour of the softness 
and the sensibility from which it is (falsely) supposed to spring, but as 
a triumphant proof of the heights to which these very qualities may 
lift a woman; and if circumstances call for it, wild lift her, provided 
they have not been perverted to wrong paths in early youth, or been 
forced into:'an undue luxuriance of growth, in the hotbed of an 
unnatural condition of society. In short, Katherine Randolph ‘is 
the accepted heroine of this tale—and, what is of more moment to 
the question we are’ glancing at, she will be so regarded even by the 
idlest and least thoughtful of its reader—because she is a pure and 
high-minded woman, performing with simplicity the highest as well as 
the humblest duties imposed by her station, and by the circumstances - 
around her, and in spite of her being divested of every one of those 
seducing weaknesses of character, and those consequent amiable 
vices of conduct, which mark the majority of her brilliant rivals in the 
gallery of modern heroines of romance. 

It must not be supposed, from our devoting to Katherine Randolph 





* Selfdevotion ; or, the History of ‘Katherine Randolph. By the Author of 
“The Only Daughter.” Edited by the Author of “The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
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so much of the brief space allowed us, that she will be found to oc- 
cupy more than her due share of the narrative to which she gives name. 


The work includes an unusuel variety, of .characters, every one of 
which is so distinctly marked, as to present a study to the reader as 
its, different phases develop themselves; and the action is so equally 
pnd skilfully divided between, them all, that we feel a double and reci- 
|procated interest in watching each—the characters on account, of 
action, they bring on—the,action on, account of the traits of character 
it developes. 

 Lbough it would be unfair] to glance, however slightly, at the plot 
of a work which will owe much of its mere popular favour to that fea- 
ture, we may yet be allowed to say that that ienpareant and intensely- 
interesting portion.of it which turns on a fatal duel, offers the very 
best illustration of the mingled. wickedness and folly of that modern 
barbarism that we are acquainted with; and the Old Bailey trial, which 
As one of its results, is (notwithstanding a: few trifling technical errors 
in.its details), capable of standing a comparison with the very best 
“scenes of a similar nature that are to be found in fiction. idpzs 

_As.a specimen of the writer’s skill, both in portrait-painting and in 
grouping, we shall give a passage which introduces to the reader se- 
vecal of the principal characters who figure in the story. It. would be 
difficult to, instance a larger amount of artistical talent in an equal 


space. 

The chamber from which, in the privilege of our vocation, we. would 
‘lift the curtain, is a pleasant low-roofed parlour on the ground floor, lighted 
by two lage old-fashioned oriel windows, and spacious enough to. afford 
‘ample accommodation for a moderate sufficiency of chairs and sofas, be- 
Sides a grand piano and a well-filled bookcase, which ‘occupy one’ entire 
side of ‘the room. ‘There were ‘flower-stands'in' the windows, and ‘bou- 
quets in china vases on every ‘table.’ In one corner stood a tambour-frame, 
and in another a large work-basket of snowy wicker revealed glimpses of a 
coarse fabric that looked like, Dorcas work. Over the fireplace, was hung a 
portrait of a- beautiful girl in some, fantastic dress of the last generation, and 
with|both her tiny feet resting on a coronet ; and, immediately under it, a clever 
pencil sketch of a handsome boy of ten years old, standing on a cliff, and gras 
ing the rein of a terrified pony which stood on the brink with a female rider, 

"There was small fire of logs, and both windows were thrown open'to admit 
the soft evening air, and on one of the cushions of the window-seat there was a 
— lying; ‘and a little silk tartan plaid ;:and beside it, in the recess, ‘stood a 
ttle table with drawing! materials, which: gave that side of the apartment a 
certain tournure of romance which was exceedingly agreeable to the imagina- 
tion, and not at all infringed: upon by the circumstance, of a large bunch of 
housekeeping keys, that shared the festive nieee of the crayons and pencils. 

There is no such assistance to one’s ideas of the air of an apartment, as a 
description of the various positions of its occupants’; ‘so the ‘part which is ge- 
nerally of most consequence to a picture will be supplied by us, rather as a 
finishing touch to what is gone before, than as a matter of much individual in- 
terest to the looker-on. , 

On one side of the fire, a lady, very infirm in appearance, was seated in an 
arm-chair of most inviting dimensions and capacity, which was covered with a 
rich brocaded silk, bearing a resemblance so striking to a similar fabric, well 
known to me, that I think it must once have personated one of those gor- 
geous ancestral petticoats which sensible people occasionally put to such uses 
as the one alluded to, and others retain upon the dignified seclusion of a roller, 
wherewithal to tempt the hearts and vanities of their granddaughters. 
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The lady and the chair were in excellent keeping ; the latter exempli 
in its change of dynasty, the fluctuations of time an tide ; and the oe 
hibi im her delicate and faded form, the waywardness of fate, which steals 
often the rose from the cheek, and the glitter from the eye, when time would 
have willingly spared them. 

The lady was daintily habited in a pale-coloured silk gown, and her spotless 
French gloves and cambric handkerchief seemed the appendages of one who 
knew nothing of the mechanism of a ménage. Her employment might be 
guessed, from a fairy volume bound in rose-colour, and evincing, .from. the 
paucity of the letter-press and the frequency of the illustrations, a li 
taste of the very lightest order. The book was as suitable to the calm, pale, 
pulseless quiescence of the reader’s person and features, as a yolume of calf- 
skin penmeneitios would have been opposed to it. A crystal essence-bottle, 
which shared the attention bestowed upon her studies, completes the picture, 
and enables us to to the other side of the apartment. 

On one corner of a sofa a gentleman was seated, who furnished as vivid a 
contrast to the first-mentioned figure of the group, as the most ardent admirer 
of strong shades could desire. He was a tall, muscular, and handsome man, 
in the prime of life, with a bland and elevated expression of the eyes and fore- 
head, which conveyed an idea of suffering even in its extreme sweetness, and 
touched the looker-on with a feeling of sympathy, which the manly and intel- 
ligent dignity of his bearing never failed to control. He was dressed in cle- 
rical black ; and there was something in his air which, without bordering on 
the aristocratic—which implies always an undefinable tint of fashion—expressed 
the gentlemanly refinement of an intellectual mind, and an elegant and culti- 
vated taste. He was caressing a beautiful hound which Jay near him on the 
carpet, and looked up from time to time to reply to the chit-chat of another 
member of the circle whom it is not yet time to delineate, 

The other end of the sofa was occupied by a little wrinkled old man in a 
shining suit of snuff-brown, a magnificent diamond-ring, a gold chain, studs, 
breast-pin, and spectacles. His hair was frizzed up to that dry, wiry fineness 
of texture which indicates long residence in a warm climate, and his complexion 
resembled that which majesty wears on a new-struck farthing. He was read- 
ing a red book wonderfully resembling the almanac, with all the intensity of 
attention which generally characterizes people engaged in any employment to 
which they are totally unaccustomed ; and his small sparkling gray eyes wore, 
even when fixed upon the page, an expression of such intense acuteness, 
you might have thought them capable of searching for gold in the very bowels 
of the earth. 

The only remaining member of the circle was standing before one of the 
little tables which, in endless number and every variety of design, ornamented 
the room. An open work-box was before her, and she was busily in 
repairing the injury which a gentleman’s white glove had sustained in a first 
attempt to draw it on. She was a girl of eighteen or nineteen years old, tall 
and very slender ; with a face which, if not beautiful, possessed a peculiarity 
of expression which, though very difficult to describe, is yet appreciated by 
every heart that lies open to the admiration of beauty and goodness. Her 
complexion was of the most limpid transparency that belongs to youth, and 
her hair dark, silken, and luxuriant. But it was in her eye that the lady’s 
stronghold of beauty lay—it was a magnificent eye. It might have done for a 
genius, and yet something whispered to you, while you looked upon it, that it 
belonged only to a meek and lowly Christian: for there was a pure depth of 
innocence, a hol and quenchless light of womanly devotion in it, which might 
have been mistaken for poesy, had not the simple and disengaged liveliness of 
her address carried conviction with it that her enthusiasm was of the san 
and healthiest tone, and her reason and principle undimmed by a beam from 
the poisoned atmosphere of this world’s passions. 


We shall conclude by observing, for the benefit of those readers who 
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insist on more brilliant and distinguished qualities in a heroinge.of ron. 
mance than those we have attributed to “‘ Katherine Randolph,” that 
they will find all they seek in the Lady, Ida Mar, one of the most 
spirited, natural, and charming sketches that has ever been drawn 
from a class of originals which no other country can parallel, for a 
union of intellectual and personal loveliness—the youthful female 
aristocracy of the British Isles, 

These volumes come before the world under circumstances which, 
though very melancholy, will give an adventitious interest to them that 
their intrinsic and sterling merits might well have dispensed with, We 
gather from the brief preface of their editor, Mr. Gleig, that they are 
the production of a young and beautiful Scotch lady named Campbell ; 
that they were written, and indeed entirely printed off, more than two 
years ago; and that their gifted author has been taken from the world 
just as she was about to reap the reward of this her chief literary 
labour, in the admiring gratitude of its readers. 





NIMROD ABROAD. 


We are always glad to meet Nimrod any where, though England is 
undoubtedly the spot where he is most himself, and therefore most 
welcome. Yet is there that good sense and good temper about him 
which make him ‘at home” any where—even “ abroad,” where 
there is no such place. The truth is that we have seldom seen Mr. 
Apperley more ‘at home,” or to better purpose, than we find him in 
these pleasant and gossiping volumes, while partaking of the princely 
hospitalities of the late Duke of; Orleans at Chantilly, or the Prince 
of Moskowa at Paris, or Count Duval at the chateau d’Attoy, or Count 
Veltheim at Harbke, or Count Plessen at Avenach, or Count Hahn at 
Bassedon, or the Baron Biel at Zierow, or of half ascore other sporting 
noblemen in all parts of the civilized world, all of whom seem to have 
regarded our worthy ‘“‘ Nimrod” as a sporting godsend, and to have 
pulled hunting-caps for his temporary possession accordingly. In fact 
his offhand sketches, not merely of the sporting pretensions and prac- 
tices of the French, Belgian, and German nobles, but of their personal 
characters, habits, and modes of life, are as novel and entertaining as 
they are instructive and useful in more than one point of view. 

Nor must Mr. Apperley’s general sketches of life and manners in 
the abovenamed countries be passed over without regard : for though 
he is the most accomplished of sportsmen, he is nevertheless (say 
rather he is of course) a man of sense and observation, and therefore 
whatever he has to say on topics of general interest are worth atten- 
tion. The early pages of his present work give us the result of his 
observation abd experience during a residence of some years in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calais, consequently they will prove of 
great practical utility to those of our countrymen who make a brief re- 
sidence in that vicinity the first step to their final adoption of France as 
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a home.” He then) aboiit the middle ‘of the” first” volute, quits: the 
nmin acitid observation, for that in which he has so long been pre- 
éminent :, in a word he changes from the domestic and quiet, but ob- 
servant Mr. Apperley, to the famous “ Nimrod,” from whose sporting 
dicta there is no appeal, and straightway carries the reader with him'to 
obey every species of sport which the wide world affords,—from the 


royal stag hunt of Chantilly, the baronial boar-hunt of the black 
forest, the bear-tracking of Russia, the wolf-hunting and deer-stalking 
of Canada, the tiger-hunting and hawking of India,—up to the whole 
of these, and half-a-dozen more united, in the great Russian battue,— 
besides many other sports and places “ too tedious to mention” to any 
but exclusively sporting ears. 
Altogether “‘ Nimrod Abroad” is a pleasant medley of many pleasant 
things; and if those of our regular readers who happen to take it up 
should discover that some of its pages have met their eye before, under 
the modest drab-coloured covers of our all-providing miscellany, they 
will not think the worse of them on that account. 





LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


Tusk increasing popularity of historical literature which has within 
the last few years formed a remarkable feature.in our national tastes, 
while it affords a proof of the improving spirit of the age, may per- 
haps be, regarded as the result of the labours of those intelligent anti- 
quaries, who have devoted their time, their talents, and their learning 
to the purpose of bringing to light the forgotten treasures of the past. 
The Russian prince, Alexander Ivhanoff, spent eight years of his life 
in five-and-thirty original letters of Mary Queen of Scots, which with 
other interesting documents connected with the history of that unfor- 
tunate princess, were printed at Paris in the year 1839. The sensation 
caused by the appearance of Prince Ivhanoff's precious volume was so 

werful that every copy of the edition was presently exhausted, and 
it has become a rare book even on the continent. Under the circum- 
stances, @ translation must be considered peculiarly acceptable to the 
English reader, and we are happy to find that it is contained in these 
volumes, combined with many other letters of equal importance, from 
the pen of Mary Stuart. The Ivhanoff letters indeed, valuable as 
they are, form neither the largest nor the most interesting portion of 
the work before us, which comprehends a series of letters and docu- 
ments chronologically arranged during the last eight-and-twenty years . 
of Mary Stuart's life, prefaced by an historical introduction from the 
pen of Miss Agnes Strickland, who, for the composition of an impor- 





* Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Documents connected with her Personal 
History. .Now first published, with an Iutroduction by Miss Agnes Strickland, 
author of * The Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 vols. 

























Eogl — of her adunisable work 2 The ha of the Queend! of 
Hoglaud,” being obliged to go over the incidents of. ic dram 
1p _which that rpineteneth, preston spy ised WT ‘ 
necessarily have a comprehensible knowledge of the subject, 
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care which she has shown in illustrating the text, 
acumen exhibited by her in, the very interesting introduction she h 
prefixed to the volumes, are the most satisfactory evidences that sh 
can apply her reading to a profitable purpose. Miss Strickland hi 
again invested the story of Mary Stuart with that touching romance 
universally considered to belong to it, till certain stern ctitics chose to 
call in question her claim to sympathy. a a 
The letters are of powerful interest, not merely with regard to their _ 
extreme value as historical documents, but as records of the royal 
writer's feelings and employments during her woful capivity. They are 
rendered intelligible to readers of all ages by modern orthography, and 
the admirable manner in which they are arranged. The beauty and 
piety of the sentiments, and the unaffected elegance of the composi- 
tion will render this work a delightful addition to the literature destined 
for the use of families. It is a work that no library ought to be wWith- 
out, for it will lend a charm to the study of the history, not only of 
Mary Stuart, but to that of Elizabeth, and throws considerable light 
on the policy of the court of France. These letters are of great 
value; and while devoid of the tedium and weariness of state papers, 
are confidential and full of domestic traits. They admit us within 
the gloomy recesses of the prisons in which the, royal, heroine wore 
away her melancholy hours. She has described them with the graphic 
minuteness of Silvia Pellico, or Baron Trenck, and the reader becomes 
almost painfully identified with the hapless captive, ‘as he’ reads the 
memorials of her sufferings. To those who know the ‘beautiful and 
unfortunate Mary Stuart only through the medium of poetry or 'ro- 
mance, her letters will possess the same degree of fascination’ with 
which the epistolary romances of the last century were devotred: 
- We will commence our extracts with a letter to the Archbishop of 
bow it written by Queen Mary from her prison’ at Lochleven 
astie. 


The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow. 


From my prison this last day of March (1568). 


Monsieur de Glasgow, your brother will inform you of my miserable sittia- 
tion, and I beg you will present him and his letters, saying all that’ you can in 
my behalf. He will tell you the rest, as I have neither paper nor time to write 
more, unless to entreat the king, the queen, and my uncles, to burn my letters ; 
for should it be known that I have written, it may cost a great many lives, put 
my own in peril, and cause me to be still more strictly guarded. God preserve 
you, and give me patience ! 

Your old very good mistress and friend, 
Mary R. 


Being now a prisoner, I request you to direct five hundred crowns to be 
paid to the bearer for travelling expenses, and more, if he has need of it. 


The earnest request of the royal captive to her faithful friends in 
France to destroy her‘, letters was, however, disregarded. They were 
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bly esteemed by them as relics far too precious to be committed to 

the flames. Several of these are preserved in the imperial library at 
St. Petersburg, to which Miss Agnes Strickland thus alludes in her 
‘ Through the inestimable kindness of my beloved friend, Miss Jane Porter, 
wlio, last winter, made some valuable transcripts for me from the royal auto- 
graph collection in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, I am fortunately 
enabled to enrich this introduction with one of that precious and almost in- 
accessible series of the inedited letters of Mary, Queen of Scots. | It isad- 
dressed to her royal mother-in-law, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Dowager of 


France, and written by Mary’s own agitated hand, and dated “ De ma prison” 
(Lochleven Castle), Ist Mai, 1568. 


a 


“ Madame, 

“ I send to you by this bearer, and by the same opportunity I write to the 
king, your son. He (the bearer) will tell you more at length, for so closely 
am i watched that I have no leisure but while they dine or when they sleep, 
when I rise {i. e. to write by stealth), for their girls sleep. with me—this 
bearer will tell you all. I implore you to credit him, and to recompense him, 
even as I would myself. 

** J pray that both of you (viz., King Charles IX. and Queen Catherine) will 
have pity on me ; for, if you do not take me by force, I shall never go from 
hence, of that I am sure; but, if you will please to send troops, all the Scotch 
will revolt against Mora and Mirton [Murray and Morton}, if they have but 
the means of gathering themselves together, 

“ I entreat you will give belief to this bearer, and hold me in your good 
graces, and pray to God that—” 

Here the letter of the fair Majesty of Scotland was aeruptly concluded ; 
perhaps some sigh or sleeping motion of one of the maidens, from whose side 
she had stolen to write it, made her extinguish her taper and return to bed ; or 
perhaps the letter was cut short by a signal connected with her projected 
flight, for it is dated on the eve of her successful escape from Lochleven. She 
had previously made an abortive attempt to leave the castle in the disguise of the 
washierwoman who came to take away her linen, on which occasion her real qua- 
lity was betrayed by the beauty and delicacy of the hand she raised to draw the 
hood and muffler closer to her face, and she was carried back. A full and 
very interesting detail of this adventure is given in the Appendix. 

Mary’s temperate and mild letter of remonstrance to Elizabeth, p. 107," is 
the last of those written from Bolton, where she was in the comparatively 
gentle keeping of the Lady Scrope, the sister of the Duke of Norfolk, whose ro- 
mantic courtship of the captive queen commenced during that period. It was 
undoubtedly the discovery of their correspondence which induced Elizabeth 
to remove Mary to Tutbury, where she was placed under the harsh surveil- 
lance of the treacherous and unfeeling Countess of Shrewsbury, and her time- 
serving husband. A sadder and more painful interest darkens over Mary’s 
letters from that period. The pangs of hope deferred, combined with the bale- 


ful effect of the noxious air and other discomforts of her abode, began to pro- 
duce sickness of body as well as of mind. 


The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth. 


Madam my good sister, I know not what occasion I can have given to any 
of this company, or at least of your kingdom, that they should endeavour to 
persuade you (as it 1 yor to me, by your letter) of a thing so distant from 
my hotie whereof my conduct has borne witness. Madam, I came to you 
in my trouble for succour and support, on the faith of the assurance that I 
might reckon upon you for every assistance in my necessity ; and, for this reason, 
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ies ; relying solely promised favour. ¥ have hever 
pm aa al or deed, a Xe to-the-somthaay aid aobidy curs ay to tay 


thi nst you. Still, to my unspeakable I see my’ actions 

fale esented ond construed; but I Hope that Ged and time, father 
of truth, will declare otherwise, and prove to you the sincerity of my inten- 
tions towards you. lipen 

In the mean time, I am treated so rigorously, that I cannot. com 
whence proceeds the extreme indignation which this demonstrates that you 
have conceived against me, in return for the confidence which I have placed 
in you, in preference to all other. princes, and the desire I have shown to ob- 
tain your favour. I cannot but deplore my evil fortune, seeing you have been 
pleased not only to refuse me your presence, causing me to be declared un- 
worthy of it by’your- nobles ; but also suffered me to be torn in pieces by my 
rebels, without even making them answer to that which I had alleged against 
them ; not allowing me to have copies of their false accusations, or affording me 
any liberty te accuse them.. You have also permitted them to retire, with a 
decree in a manner absolving and strengthening them in this usurped so- 
called regency, and have thrown the blame upon me, and covertly condemned 
me without giving me a hearing, detained my ministers, caused me to be removed 
by force, without informing me what has been resolved upon respecting my 
affairs ; why I am to be transferred to another abode; how long I am to.re- 
main there; how I shall be treated there ; or for what reason I am confined; 
and all support and my requests refused. 

All these things, along with\ other petty annoyances, such as not permitting 
me to receive news from my relatives in France, nor from my servants op my 
private necessities ; having in like manner anew interdicted all communication 
with Scotland,—nay, refused me leave to give any commission to one of my ser- 
vants, or to send my letters by them, grieve me so sorely and make me to tell 
you the truth, so timid and irresolute, that I am at a loss how to act, nor can 
I resolve upon obeying so sudden an order to depart, without. first. receiving 
some news from my commissioners; not that this place is a whit more.a 
able than any other which you may be plese to assign; when you. have 
made me acquainted with your good will towards me, and on what. condi- 
tions. 

Wherefore, madam, I entreat you not to think that I mean offence, but 
a natural care'which I owe to myself and my people, to which to know the end 
before disposing of myself so lightly, I mean voluntarily ;. for I am in your 
power, and you can, in spite of me, command even the lowest of your subjects 
to sacrifice me without my being able to do any thing but appeal to God and 
you, for other support I have none ; and, thank God, Iam not so silly as to 
suppose that any of your subjects concern themselves about the affairs of a 
poor, forlorn, foreign princess, who, next to God, seeks your aid alone, and, if 
my adversaries tell you any rae to the contrary, they are false and deceive 
you ; for I honour you as my elder sister, and, notwithstanding all the griev- 
ances above mentioned, I shall be ever ey to solicit, as of my elder sister, 
your friendship before that of any other. Would to God you would grant it 
me, and treat me as I should wish to deserve in your placef, When this shall 
come to pass, I shall be happy ; if not, God grant me patience, and you his 
grace! And here I will humbly recommend myself to yours, praying God to 
grant you, madam, health and a long and a happy life. 

From Boton, this xxii of January [1568-9], 
Your very affectionate good sister and cousin, 


Mary R. 


There is this attractive feature in all the letters of Mary Queen of Seots— 
they are full of domestic traits, and the natural feelings of her heart. Trifles 
from her pen assume a grace, and delight us, because of the unaffected simpli- 
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rid with which she writes. Then, too, it is impossible to forbear smiling at 
feminine earnestness with which, in the midst of all her trouble and bi 
mortifications, she requests grave ambassadors and learned ecclesiastics to pro- 
cure for her patterns of dresses, silks the handsomest and rarest that are worn 
at Paris; new fashions of head-dresses from Italy, and veils and ribbons of 

and silver (see vol. i., p. 198-9). Again, at P 209, she says, “If M. the 

inal de Guise, my uncle, is gone to Lyons, I am sure he will send me a 
couple of pretty little dogs ; and you must buy me two more, for, besides 
writing ae work, I take pleasure only in all the little animals that I can get. 
You must send them in baskets, that they may be kept very warm.” 

One of the most beautiful letters in this collection occurs vol. i., p. 118; it 
is written by the unfortunate queen to the Archbishop of Glasgow, on the 
death of her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and affords a touching example 
of Christian resignation under the most poignant affliction. 


The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow. 
From Sheffield, 20th February [1575]. 


Monsieur de Glascow, I am much astonished that, on so melancholy an 
event, I have neither received information nor consolation from you. I can- 
not attribute this to any thing but the extreme sorrow you feel for the loss I 
have sustained; yet, God be praised, if he sends me afflictions, he has, thus 
far, given me grace tosupport them. Though I cannot, at the first moment, 
command my feelings, or prevent the tears that will flow, yet my long adver- 
sity has man me to hope for consolation for all my afflictions in a better life. 
Alas! I am a prisoner, and God has bereft me of one of those persons whom 
1 most loved ; what shall Isay more? He has bereft me, at one blow, of my 
father and my uncle: I shall now follow, whenever He pleases, with less re- 
gret ; but yet, instead of comforting me, do not distress yourself too much on 
my account, lest I might be deprived of a good and faithful servant, which, I 
fee] assured, I have in you. 

I have made some new regulations, as you will see, but merely with the in- 
tention of evening you with the power of providing for those legacies which 
are most urgent. 1 beg and command you to accept the charge without any 
hesitation, and to attend to my affairs, and do your utmost, that I may, in 
every thing, be strictly obeyed. There are some moneys which you will oblige 
by seeing to it that my treasurer collects, For the rest, you will be made ac- 
quainted with the subject by my said instructions, and by what I have com- 
manded your brother to write to you ; for, as you may perceive by the marks 
on this, it is painful to me to write on this subject. I had no need to be told 
of this event ; as I had a frightful dream, from which I awoke fully convinced 
of that which was subsequently confirmed. I beg you will write me a par- 
ticular account of every thing, and if he spoke of me before his death, for 
that would be a consolation to me. 

I send you a letter to be delivered to the King, M. my good brother, in 
which I recommend you to him. Hasten the departure of Nau, for I can do 
nothing respecting my accounts without him. Send me the head-dresses from 
Poissy, and other things as soon as you can, and be sure to remind the king 
and the queen of my affairs, the more so as I have need of their favour and 
assistance ; and comfort for me, if you can, madame my grandmother, my uncle 
M. the cardinal, and my aunt, nal tell meall the news respecting them, which 
I pray God may be good, that he may have you in his holy keeping. 

You will inform Lord Farnhers that I have heard of his arrival over there, and 
shall be glad to render him any service, as also to Haumenes and Hakerston, 
to whom I shall write on the arrival of my secretary ; meanwhile, I shall not 
forget them. 











Your very good mistress and friend, 
4 Mansy R. 



























| 1 beg you to follow up the ‘affair’ F thi tidy, of which 1 bebe 
Och Fay cones de oben Be bu did with’monsieur, the late’ 
my uncle. 1 have written a few words to'him, which you tinst deliver, 
beg him to let me know his decision, nd Tet me ‘ ect 
what answer he gives. Send Nau to me withoutdelay, °°" "oe 8 fe 
~ Thad forgotten to beg you to stand sponsor, in my nate, for M! Duve 
infant ; if it is a boy, name him after yourself—if a girl, Antoinette.’ ‘You's 
acquainted with the custom, and that the present) andthe money’ must be 
iven in the chamber, in the usual manner. chain for the waist, and anothef 
or the neck, of a moderate price, must serve for the present: I forgot to 
you that I wrote to you some time ago, begging you to assist the good’ Lady 
eyton in her affairs, with my name and interest; but I have been ‘told’ you 
never received those letters. I, however, trust these few words will suffice for 
this purpose of recommendation, and I am sure that you will exert yourself 
so readily, that I shall not have occasion to repeat my request ; remember me 
to her, and let her be paid agreeably to what you will perceive to be my in- 
tention in the memorandum, ) 

A farewell letter, p. 106, is addressed by Mary to Mendoga, from Fotherin- 
gay Castle, after Lord Blackhurst and Beal had announced to her that sentence 
of death had been pronounced against her ; this is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing of all she has written. ‘ Yesterday,” she says, “ they took down my canopy, 
saying ‘that I was no more than adead woman, and without any rank” The 
are at present working in my hall—erecting the scaffold, I suppose; whereon’ 
am to perform the last act of this tragedy.” But not so’ promptly was’ the 
coup-de-grace to be dealt to the royal victim, who was doomed’ to’ take'a 
lengthened draught of the bitterness of death during the three gloomy months 
which intervened between the publication of her sentence and its ex a. 
Her letter to Mendoca, dated November 23d, 1586, was written \under'the im+ 
pt that she would be summoned to the scaffold in a few hours.: ‘She 
- bequeaths to him a precious legacy in these words, p. 109 |“ You will receive 
from me, asa token of my remembrance, a diamond, which’ I have held very 
dear, having been given to me by the late Duke of Norfolk, as‘a pledge of his 
troth, and [have a ways worn it as such: Keep it formy,sake.”"'* §) ©0109) 


After the samples that. have been given of this interesting and, beau- 
tiful correspondence it will be unnecessary to, add. any commendation 
of a work that speaks so admirably for itself, and which must'be re- 
garded as one of the most valuable contributions to historical ‘litera- 
ture that has ever issued from the press. Den emint 
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THE MISER'S DAUGHTER 


Tue author of this work has inscribed upon: ‘its opening page the 
names of his two youthful daughters, to whom he presents the’ tale. 
It is a fitting and graceful offering; being a story well adapted to 
charm the young, and well worthy of their acceptance, by its vivid 
portrayal of the style and manner prevalent in England a century 
ago, by its animated pictures of strugyling and generous affection, of 





* The Miser’s Daughter. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. With Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 3 vols. 
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filial love under grievous trials, of honest devotion in servitude, of 
ful and unfaltering fidelity; and then on the darker side, of flip- 
pant and idle folly, ending in disappointment, of vicious intrigue foiled, 
of sprendthrift knavery exposed, of sordid and miserable avarice eating 
ray the heart, and working its own misery in that of others. 
ese are subjects which embrace a large view of human life, and 
enable the writer to fulfil many of the objects of the moralist without 
writing a moral essay in chapters. The tone of the story, though it 
has its startling and romantic situations, its deep tragic passion, and its 
exhibitions of melancholy depravity, is upon the whole extréemely 
cheerful and winning, and calculated to put the world in good humour 
with itself. One cause of this result is, that the virtues are here 
painted with manliness and sincerity; there is nothing mawkish in 
them; nothing of that intolerable heartlessness and affectation which 
so often make good people in books so lackadaisical, and set us wishing 
for the knaves and villains to be always on the scene. Nor are the 
knaves and villains here painted blacker than they need tobe. Where 
the shade of vice and treachery is of a deep dye, the influences which 
have darkened it are truly shown, and nature is therefore never out- 
raged for the sake of a convenient effect. 
he plot, which clears up from the interesting and the mysterious 
into the simple, is skilfully constructed. The characters are many 
without overcrowding the scene, the majority of them belonging to 
comedy. Indeed many parts of this story carry us quite back into a 
past age. We move amidst the frolics and fashions of Ranelagh, we 
are rowed away into the folly on the Thames, we breathe the same air 
with Kitty Conway the actress, we scent the essences of Beau Villiers, 
and take *‘snush” out of the borrowed box of his incomparable valet. 
It is a merit in the plot, not a common one, that there is but one action 
going on, that the rapidly occurring incidents all tend to the same point, 
and that every character is more or less an agent in carrying on the 


design. 

This story will perhaps be more popular than any of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
writings. It has one quality in common with his other tales; he never 
appears upon the stage himself. His close, clear, distinct narrative, 
and his characters entering into full and explicit dialogue (this is car- 
ried sometimes to a faulty extent), tell the whole tale and work out the 
author's purpose—amusement, moral and all. There is perhaps not a 
line in these volumes. in the way of observation or reflection by the 
writer, or that does not actually belong to the story. The stream of 
fiction flows continually on, and bears the reader, be its course rough 
or sincoth, with it, The illustraticns, by George Cruikshank, partake 
of the animation, vigour, and picturesque grouping of the pages they 
so beautifully embellish. 


